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PREFACE. 

THE  subject  of  the  follo\ving  pages  has  recently 
been  treated  by  a  German  writer,  Herr  Alfred  von 
Reumont,  in  a  small  volume  published  at  Berlin  in 
1854.  If  any  reader  should  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  compare  that  work  with  this,  he  will  at  once  see 
that  neither  of  them  in  any  wise  crosses  the  path  of 
the  other.  Indeed,  the  far  greater  portion  of  my 
volume  was  written  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  that  of  Herr  von  Reumont.  That  I  was  occu- 
pied upon  the  subject  long  before  the  appearance  of 
Herr  von  Reumont's  work,  the  dedicatory  epistle  of 
which  is  dated  "  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,"  i.  e.,  in  more  mundane  phrase,  15th  August, 
1854,  is  in  some  degree  testified  by  a  letter  of 'mine, 
published  in  the  Athenceum  on  the  29th  of  July, 
1854,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  recent  arrangement 
of  the  "  Archivio  Centrale  Toscano,"  I  mentioned 
incidentally  that  I  was  "  engaged  on  some  inquiries 
into  the  history  of  the  early  part  of  the  life  of 
Catherine  de'  Medici." 
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All  this,  however,  is  a  matter  of  such  exceedingly 
small  moment  to  the  reader,  that  I  feel  that  I  owe  an 
apology  to  him  for  adverting  to  it,  even  thus  hriefly. 

The  story  I  have  had  to  tell  appears  to  me  an 
interesting  one ;  and  I  hope,  though  I  have  no  means 
of  arriving  at  the  assurance,  that  I  have  so  told  it  as 
to  interest  others.  If,  beyond  such  amusement  as  the 
narrative  may  afford,  any  value  can  be  found  in  the 
"  moral  "  of  the  tale,  it  is  this ; — that  Catherine — 
exceptional  portent  of  wickedness  as  she  has  been 
considered — was  in  truth  but  the  normal  and  natural 
product  of  her  time ; — that  many  of  those  conditions 
of  that  time,  which  have  been  by  many  considered  as 
grounds  for  admiration,  were  causes  essentially  con- 
tributing to  the  production  of  such  a  phenomenon  ; — 
that  a  moral  deformity  so  monstrous  could  not  be 
generated  by  the  social  life  of  our  own  day ; — and  that 
an  often-cited  passage  of  the  old  Koman  satirist  would 
be  as  much  improved  in  philosophy  as  deteriorated  in 
metre,  if  read,  "  ^Etas  parentum  probior  avis,  tulit  nos 
melwres,  mox  daturos  progeniem  EXCELLENTIOEEM." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

First  Palazzo  Medici. — Birth  of  Catherine.  — Her  lineage. — Position  of 
the  family  at  the  time  of  her  birth. — Death  of  her  parents. — 
Arrival  of  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici  in  Florence. — He  alights  at 
the  Convent  of  St.  Mark. — His  first  measures  for  the  rule  of 
Florence. — Anecdote  of  an  occurrence  at  the  funeral  of  Lorenzo. 
— Surviving  members  of  the  Medici  family. — Character  of  the 
Cardinal. — Catherine's  baptism. — Her  departure  with  the  Car- 
dinal for  Rome. 

FLORENCE,  now  the  slumbrous  capital  of  a  decaying 
principality,  held,  when  she  was  the  metropolis  of  a 
very  much  smaller  territory,  a  position  in  Europe,  and 
exercised  an  influence  on  European  culture,  which  have 
secured  for  her  an  undying  interest,  such  as  her  later 
destinies  would  never  have  drawn  towards  her.  She 
lives  on  the  reputation  of  having  seen  better  days,  and 
on  the  world-wide  interest  attaching  to  the  memorials 
she  still  possesses  of  them.  The  names  of  her  historic 
streets,  her  monumental  churches,  her  storied  palaces 
are  thus  familiar  as  household  words  among  the  busy 
citizens  of  distant  living  nations,  who  would  find  little 
leisure  to  bestow  a  thought  or  a  glance  on  the  ignoble 
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life  that  now  stagnates  in  her  streets.  An  unceasing 
stream  of  pilgrims,  thousands  strong,  is  annually 
poured  forth  from  the  centres  of  European  and  trans- 
atlantic energy  and  civilisation.  They  come  hot  with 
the  battle,  the  hurry,  the  striving  of  active  life,  to 
breathe  awhile  in  the  stiller  atmosphere  peopled  by  the 
shadows  of  the  past, — to  contemplate  the  memorials  of 
acts  and  of  men,  whose  places  are  ineffaceably  marked 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  to  feed  their  eyes  on 
the  most  glorious  masterpieces  of  human  art. 

Few  of  all  the  throng,  who  have  thus  passed  before 
it,  will  have  forgotten  the  magnificent  fagade  of  the 
Palazzo  Riccardi  in  the  Via  Larga.  Founded  by  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  the  elder,  in  1430,  it  continued  to  be  the 
residence  of  his  descendants,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Medicean  dukes  for  several  generations ;  till  it  was 
sold  by  that  family,  then  still  more  magnificently 
housed,  to  Gabriello  Riccardi*  in  1715.  It  was  again 
purchased  from  the  Riccardi  by  the  government  in 
1814 ;  and  is  now  used  for  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
purposes, — among  others,  for  stabling  the  horses  of 
Austrian  t  dragoons.  It  was  built  at  the  period  when 
domestic  magnificence  and  luxury  were  beginning  to 
make  new  demands  on  the  resources  of  architecture  ; 
while  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  violence  of  civic 
disturbance  and  street  warfare  was  still  absolutely 
necessary.  And  its  architects,  Michelozzi  and  Buo- 
narroti, have  united  the  two  objects  in  a  masterpiece  of 
that  peculiar  style  which  gives  so  much  of  special 

*  "  Osservatore  Florentine,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  77. 
t  Written  in  1854. 
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character  to  the  streets  of  Florence  ;  and  of  which  the 
Palazzo  Riccardi  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  specimen.* 

Within  those  walls  Catherine,  the  future  Queen  of 
France,  was  born  on  the  13th  of  April,  in  the  year 
1519.  She  was  the  offspring  of  a  marriage,  which,  just 
a  year  hefore,  had  fooled  to  the  top  of  its  aspiring  bent 
the  growing  ambition  of  the  Florentine  merchant 
family,  by  connecting  the  Medici  with  the  blood- 
royal  of  France,  in  the  persons  of  Lorenzo,  nephew 
of  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  Madeleine  de  la  Tour  d'  Au- 
vergne,  daughter  of  John  de  la  Tour  d'  Auvergne  et 
de  Boulogne,  and  of  Giovanna  de  Bourbon.  This 
alliance,  ardently  desired,  and  anxiously  plotted  for  by 
the  ambitious  pontiff,  was  now  crowned  by  the  birth  of 
a  royally-connected  heiress  to  the  increasing  family 
honours.  And,  it  might  be  supposed,  that  the  occa- 
sion would  have  lighted  up  those  gorgeous  halls,  and 
the  hearts  within  them,  with  gladness  and  festivity. 
Yet  there  could  have  been  few  sadder  homes  in 
Florence  on  that  13th  of  April,  than  the  magnificent 
one  of  the  proud  and  successful  Medici. 

A  concise  statement  of  the  lineage  of  this  remark- 
able race,  will  help  to  explain  how  matters  stood  with 
them  on  that  birthday  of  an  heiress  to  the  family  hopes 
and  fortunes. 

Giovanni  de'  Medici,  a  simple  though  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  republic  of  Florence,  died  in  1429,  leaving 
two  sons.  The  elder,  Cosmo,  acquired  an  ascendancy 
in  his  native  city,  which  he  so  used  as  to  obtain  from 
the  rising- sun  worship  of  his  fellow- citizens,  the  well- 

*  See  Note  1. 
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remembered  title  of  "  Father  of  his  country."  The 
younger  brother,  Lorenzo,  whose  path  in  life  was  com- 
paratively obscure,  became  the  progenitor  of  a  race, 
from  which  sprung,  at  the  death  of  the  last  male 
descendant  of  his  brother  in  1537,  the  long  inglorious 
line  of  Tuscan  dukes. 

The  posterity  of  Cosmo  was  destined  to  run  a 
shorter  but  more  conspicuous  course.  His  race  be- 
came extinct  at  the  fifth  generation.  But,  in  the  roll 
of  this  short  genealogy,  are  to  be  found  all  those  who 
have  made  the  name  of  Medici  famous,  at  least,  if  not 
glorious,  throughout  all  history.  The  venerable — or, 
at  all  events  venerated  —  Cosmo,  the  Magnificent 
Lorenzo,  the  two  pontiffs,  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  Clement 
the  Seventh,  and,  lastly,  Catherine  herself,  all  the  pro- 
duce of  one  stock  within  little  more  than  half  a  century, 
form  a  group  of  figures,  which,  for  its  splendour,  and 
the  largeness  of  the  place  it  has  occupied  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  probably  no  other  family  that  ever  lived 
can  match. 

Cosmo  went  to  his  grave,  however,  in'  1464,  with  but 
little  hope  of  any  such  future.  For  of  his  two  sons, 
the  elder  and  more  promising,  Giovanni,  died  a  year 
before  him.  And  the  second,  Pietro,  nicknamed  the 
gouty,  feeble  alike  in  mind  and  body,  seemed  little 
adapted  to  advance  or  sustain  the  fortunes  of  the  house. 
The  vast  mansion,  which  has  been  described,  raised 
by  Cosmo  at  the  high  tide  of  his  age  and  hopes,  seemed 
at  their  ebb  to  mock  him  with  its  unneeded  size.  And 
the  infirm  old  man  was  heard  to  lament,*  as  they  car- 

*  Macbiavelli,  Hist.  Fior.,  lib.  vii. 
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ried  him  through  his  empty  halls,  that  his  home  was 
all  too  large  for  his  shrunken  family.* 

Of  his  young  grandson,  gouty  Peter's  son,  then 
fifteen  years  old,  he  seems  to  have  taken  little  account. 
Yet,  even  at  that  time,  signs  must  have  heen  percep- 
tible of  that  mysterious,  though  often  observed,  pheno- 
menon, the  reproduction  in  the  second  generation  of 
ancestral  qualities,  which  seem  to  have  skipped  the 
link  between  the  grandsire  and  the  grandson.  For 
that  boy  was  to  become  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 

Pietro  had  also  a  second  son,  Giuliano,  born  in  1453. 
He  was  slain  in  an  outbreak  of  civil  strife  in  1478 ;  and 
left  only  an  illegitimate  posthumous  child,  who,  in 
1523,  became  Pope,  under  the  name  of  Clement  the 
Seventh. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  had  three  sons ;  Giovanni, 
the  second  of  these,  born  in  1475,  became  Pope  in 
1513,  as  Leo  the  Tenth;  Giuliano,  the  third,  born  in 
1479,  died  without  legitimate  issue  in  1516,  leaving  an 
illegitimate  son,  Ippolito,  of  whom  the  reader  will  hear 
more  in  the  sequel;  Pietro,  the  eldest,  born  in  1471, 
lived  but  twenty-four  years,  and  left  one  only  son,  born 
1492,  named  Lorenzo,  after  his  grandfather,  the  Mag- 
nificent. He  is  generally  known  in  the  writings  of 
contemporary  chroniclers  as  the  Duke  of  Urbmo.t  And 
this  Lorenzo  was  the  father  of  the  infant,  born  in  the 
Palazzo  Medici  on  the  13th  April,  1519. 

It  might  have  been  a  natural  source  of  disappoint- 
ment to  the  family,  that  the  first-born  of  the  great 
marriage  achieved  by  the  last  scion  of  Cosmo's  race, 

*  Note  2.  f  Note  3. 
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should  be  of  the  sex  less  available  for  the  purposes  of 
ambition.  But  Lorenzo  was  in  his  twenty- seventh 
year — his  wife  yet  younger ;  and  it  should  seem  that 
the  youthful  couple  might  rationally  look  forward 
to  long  years  and  a  numerous  progeny.  But  the 
miserable  father  already  knew  too  well  that  his 
past  life  forbade  the  possibility  of  any  such  future. 
The  ordained  consequences  of  such  unbridled  profli- 
gacy as  polluted  that  age  and  country,  to  a  degree 
almost  incredible  in  these  days,  had  long  since 
poisoned  the  sources  of  his  life,  and  had  now  nearly 
finished  their  appointed  work.  A  few  more  days  of 
pain  and  hopeless  remorse  would  bring  him  to  his 
unhonoured  end.  Yet  had  even  this  been  all,  that 
birthday  in  the  Palazzo  Medici  would  have  been  free 
from  the  worser  half  of  the  horrors  which  darkened 
around  it. 

It  was  just  a  year  since  Lorenzo  had  gone  to  the 
court  of  Francis  the  First,  at  Amboise  on  the  Loire, 
for  the  twofold  purpose  of  representing  his  uncle,  Leo 
the  Tenth,  as  sponsor  at  the  baptism  of  the  Dauphin, 
and  receiving  the  hand  of  the  unfortunate  young 
princess,  whom  state-policy  consigned  to  him;  and 
who  was,  as  Fleurange  tells  us  in  his  memoirs,  "  trop 
plus  belle  que  le  marie."  * 

And  now  she  also,  a  girl-mother,  was  hurrying  to  a 
death,  the  penalty  of  sins  not  her  own.f  So  trumpet- 
tongued  does  this,  as  every  other  page  of  human  story 
proclaim  the  lesson,  that  the  moral  government  of 
this  world,  worked  out,  as  we  see  it,  by  the  natural 

*  Note  4.  f  Note  4  bis. 
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sequence  of  physical  cause  and  effect,  must  be  sought 
and  studied  in  a  very  much  wider  and  more  compre- 
hensive examination  of  human  destinies  than  can  he 
found  in  any  fancied  apportionment  of  individual 
suffering  to  individual  misconduct. 

Other  circumstances  had  contributed  to  embitter 
the  latter  days  of  Lorenzo,  and  to  render  his  haughty 
and  ill-conditioned  temper  more  than  usually  for- 
bidding and  morose.  Various  symptoms  of  a  feeling 
unfavourable  to  the  great  and  constant  object  of 
Medicean  ambition  had  shown  themselves  among  the 
Florentines  on  his  return  from  France.  He  had  set 
his  heart  on  being  met  on  his  entry  into  the  city  by 
an  embassy  delegated  to  receive  him.  This  had  been 
refused  by  the  citizens,  on  the  ground  significantly 
urged  by  Lanfredini,*  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  council,  that  he  could  see  no  reason  for  according 
such  honours  to  one  who  was  but  a  citizen  like  them- 
selves. His  power  in  the  state,  however,  was  sufficient 
to  drive  into  exile  both  Lanfredini  and  Jacopo 
Salviati,  who  had  concurred  in  opposing  his  wishes. 

But  the  strength  of  his  noxious  life  was  quickly 
ebbing.  Shortly,  as  his  malady  encreased,  he  entirely 
shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  left  all  the  business  of 
government  to  Goro  of  Pistoia,  his  secretary,  and 
would  see  none  but  the  companions  of  his  past 
debaucheries.  The  principal  of  these  was  one  Moro 
de'  Nobili,  of  whom  a  contemporary  chronicler  gives 
us  the  following  curious  account.  "  Lorenzo's  principal 
favourite  was  Moro,  son  of  Antonio  de'  Nobili,  a 

*  Note  5. 
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citizen  of  Florence,  who  was  nicknamed  '  Moro ' — 
(Blackamoor) — because  his  complexion  was  that  of  a 
Moor.  He  was  fat  and  short :  and  affected  a  little 
of  the  buffoon  in  his  talk.  As  a  boon-companion  and 
a  trencher-man,  little  fellow  as  he  was,  he  was  second 
to  none.  And  to  reward  him  for  this  his  gluttony 
and  buffoonery,  the  Pope — (Leo  the  Tenth) — had 
given  him  an  income  in  offices  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  crowns  a-year.  Now  this  fellow,  Signer 
Lorenzo  would  have  in  his  chamber  day  and  night."* 

The  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  Giulio,  his  first  cousin 
once  removed,  had  thought  it  necessary  in  this  state 
of  things  to  come  from  Rome  to  visit  him.  But  the 
busy  and  active  churchman  found  his  relative  in  so 
impracticable  a  condition  of  mind  and  temper,  that  he 
forthwith  returned  to  Eomef  in  high  displeasure.  "  It 
may  be  doubted,"  adds  the  historian  cited,  "  whether 
the  jealousy  of  power,  which,  as  is  commonly  said, 
will  endure  no  partner,  or  the  savageness  of  the 
Duke's  temper,  caused  by  the  agonies  of  his  malady, 
and  by  the  fact  that  both  his  wife  and  mother,  Alfon- 
sina  Orsini,  were  lying  ill  also,  contributed  most  to  the 
ill-reception  of  the  Cardinal."  The  malady  to  which 
the  historian  alludes,  carried  Alfonsina  to  her  grave  in 
the  year  following.  About  the  same  time  also  died 
Maddalena  Cibo,  the  aunt  of  Lorenzo.]:  Alfonsina 
died  at  Careggi,  a  villa  belonging  to  the  Medici,  some 
three  miles  from  Florence.  "  So  that  mother  and  son 

*  Cambi.  Del.  Erud.  Tosc.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  146;  Pitti.  Istor.  Fior.  p.  118. 

f  Amin.,  vol.  is.  p.  295. 

J  Pignotti,  Storia  della  Toscana,  lib.  v.  cap.  5. 
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were  unable  to  see  each  other.  God  grant  them 
patience  ! "  says  Cambi,  setting  down  the  facts  while 
they  were  passing. 

The  interests  of  truth,  and  the  paramount  object  of 
showing  the  moral  condition  of  society  as  it  then 
existed,  have  forbidden  the  concealment  of  facts  cal- 
culated to  throw  so  strong  a  light  on  it.  A  story 
pleasanter  to  read,  and  pleasanter  to  .write,  might  be 
produced  by  the  omission  of  circumstances  which 
stain  the  page  of  history  thus  foully  and  disgracefully. 
And  many  a  page  of  history  has  been  written  with  a 
determination  to  make  Mnemosyne  decent  at  whatever 
cost  of  vague  euphuisms  and  convenient  suppression. 
To  be  decent,  the  muse  is  made  to  speak  only  quod 
decet, — that  which  looks  well.  Better  than  so  were  it 
that  she  should  never  speak  at  all !  For  in  history 
the  suppression  of  truth  is  more  emphatically  than  in 
any  other  case  the  assertion  of  falsehood.  And  is  it 
not  evident  that  the  teaching  it  offers  us  is  thus  fatally 
vitiated  ?  What  false  misleading  comparisons  of  the 
present  with  the  past,  what  mischievously  discouraging 
dreams  of  "  good  old  times,"  what  dangerously  erro- 
neous estimates  of  the  value  and  tendencies  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  that  fashion  men's 
lives,  have  not  been  fostered  by  the  reticence  of  his- 
torians, in  cases  where  reticence  was  pleasant  both  to 
the  writer  and  to  the  reader !  Few  chapters,  alas,  of 
the  history  of  the  times  these  pages  are  concerned 
with,  can  be  honestly  written  so  as  to  contain  nothing 
that  shall  shock  and  disgust  the  innocent  and  in- 
genuous. But  the  purity  of  mind  that  is  secured  by 
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administering  falsehood,  is  very  analogous  to  that 
purity  of  complexion  which  is  obtained  by  the  use  of 
poisonous  cosmetics,  and  may  be  deemed  of  equal 
value.  The  true  tone  of  health  is  wanting  in  either 
case.  Surely  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  preser- 
vative from  evil  will  ever  be  found  in  the  knowledge, 
and  not  in  the  ignorance  of  it.  As  regards  the  just 
comprehension  of  her,  who  is  the  subject  of  these 
pages,  it  is  especially  necessary  to  obtain  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  moral  atmosphere  she  breathed  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  her  intelligence.  We  find  certain 
characters  ticketed  from  age  to  age  in  history  as 
monsters  of  atrocity,  stupendous,  almost  inconceivable. 
And  many  minds  are  conscious  of  a  kind  of  fearful 
pleasure  in  contemplating  them  with  awe  and  terror. 
But  nemo  repentefuit  turpissimus.  No  human  being  ever 
was  born  or  at  one  fell  plunge  became  "  a  Borgia  or  a 
Catiline."  And  the  more  useful  study  of  such  lives  is 
that  which  marks  the  state  of  the  social  system  from 
which  they  rose,  and  by  which  they  have  been  fashioned. 

Catherine  was  born,  as  has  been  said,  on  the  13th 
of  April.  Her  mother  died  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month ;  and  her  father  on  the  4th  of  May  following.* 
He  was  buried  on  the  7th,  with  all  the  honours  and 
costly  pomp  which  had  attended  the  funeral  of  his 
uncle  Giuliano  three  years  before;  but  not  by  any 
means — as  more  than  one  contemporary  chronicler 
fails  not  to  record  t — with  similar  feelings  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens. 

His  insupportably  insolent  bearing,  even  more  than 

*  Note  6.  +  Ammirato.     Cambi,  loc.  cit. 
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his  ill-concealed  advances  towards  a  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  constitutional  liberties  of  his  country,  had 
already  made  him  odious  to  all  but  the  thorough- 
going partisans  of  Medicean  supremacy.  The  long 
train  of  prudent  mourners  was  not  however  wanting. 
And,  indeed,  almost  the  entire  population  might  seem 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  funeral  array ;  so  universal, 
says  honest  Cambi,  had  become  at  that  time  the 
fashion  of  wearing  black.*  To  such  an  extent  was 
this  mode  carried,  that  it  cast  an  air  of  gloom  over  the 
city;  and  was  thought  by  many  of  the  ever  omen- 
hunting  citizens  to  portend  some  coming  evil. 

Yet  a  curiously  characteristic  anecdote,  related  by 
Nardi,t  shows  that  the  hardihood  of  one  who  dared  to 
be  out  of  the  fashion,  and  break  the  uniformity  of  all 
this  decorous  sable  woe,  was  by  no  means  well  looked 
on  by  his  fellow  citizens.  There  was  a  certain  Fran- 
cesco Villani,  a  remarkably  handsome  young  man,  who 
was  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  guild  of  druggists,  and 
who,  as  president  of  the  company  for  the  time  being, 
had  to  walk  at  the  head  of  the  representatives  of  his 
guild  in  the  funeral  procession  of  the  late  duke.  Not 
only  those  who  formed  part  of  the  cortege,  but  almost 
the  whole  city,  as  has  been  said,  were  to  be  seen  in 
black  upon  the  occasion.  But  there,  in  the  midst  of 
the  dismal  propriety,  the  handsome  young  consul  of 
the  druggists,  whether  from  coxcombry  simply,  or  to 
mark  his  anti-Medicean  sentiments,  chose  to  present 
himself  clothed  entirely  in  scarlet ! — doublet,  hose,  and 
cap,  all  of  the  same  brilliant  hue — with  a  gay  nosegay 

*  See  also  Nardi,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.  t  Vol.  ii.  p.  45. 
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in  his  hand  ;  and,  manifesting  very  clearly  in  his  whole 
air  and  bearing,  says  the  historian,  that  he  cared  but 
little  what  the  world  might  say  or  think  of  him.  There 
was  a  universal  shaking  of  heads  at  the  imprudent 
young  man,  and  as  general  a  prognostication  that 
"  such  rashness  would  come  to  a  bad  end ;  " — a  result, 
adds  the  narrator  gravely,  that  did  not  fail  very  shortly 
to  follow.  With  which  mysterious  hint,  he  unsatis- 
factorily leaves  the  matter. 

And  now  the  newly  born  infant,  on  whose  head  were 
centred  the  entire  hopes  of  her  house,  would  have  been 
utterly  and  absolutely  alone  in  that  vast  palace — which 
had  once  again,  and  far  more  than  ever,  become  too 
large  for  its  lords — had  not  the  indefatigable  Cardinal 
foreseen  that  the  Medicean  interests  would  require  his 
presence  at  Florence,  and  again  hurried  thither  from 
Home.  Having  set  out  immediately  on  learning  that 
Lorenzo's  life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  he  arrived  a  day 
or  two  before  the  duke  died.  But  he  had  been  too 
deeply  offended  on  his  previous  visit  to  his  kinsman  to 
wish  to  see  him  again,  or  to  consent  to  enter  the 
Palazzo  Medici  while  he  breathed  and  owned  it.  He 
alighted,  therefore,  at  the  neighbouring  convent  of  St. 
Mark,  and  there  remained  till  after  the  funeral.* 

That  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici  should  have  selected 
the  convent  of  St.  Mark  for  the  honour  of  receiving 
him  is  remarkable.  It  was  there  that  Savonarola  had 
preached  views  of  Christianity  odious  to  popes  and  car- 
dinals, sovereigns  and  nobles.  It  was  thence  that  he  had 
accordingly  been  taken  to  die  at  the  stake,  only  twenty  - 

*  Atnmirato,  vol.  ix.  p.  298.     Cambi,  ibid. 
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one  years  before  the  period  of  the  Cardinal's  visit.  The 
reformist  friar  was  burnt,  and  his  ashes  scattered  to 
the  winds  secundum  artem.  But  the  perilous  fire  was 
not  extinguished.  The  preacher  "  being  dead  yet 
spoke,"  with  a  more  dangerous  eloquence  than  ever,  to 
a  large  number  of  the  citizens.  The  believers  in  him, 
and  followers  of  his  teaching,  known  in  the  party  jargon 
of  that  day  as  "  Piagnoni,"  were  the  party  in  the  state 
most  violently  opposed  to  the  Medicean  ascendancy. 
And  so  entirely  was  the  community  of  St.  Mark  still 
imbued  with  the  republican  and  anti-Medicean  spirit 
of  the  martyred  friar,  that  when,  only  six  years  earlier 
than  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  two  con- 
spirators against  the  Medici  had  been  condemned  to 
death,*  one  of  them  refused  the  confessor  sent  to  him, 
and  expressed  the  greatest  anxiety  to  have  one  brought 
from  St.  Mark's,  on  the  avowed  ground  that  a  member 
of  that  community  would  be  likely  to  sympathise  with 
him  in  the  principles  for  which  he  was  to  die. 

Yet  it  was  with  these  radical  friars  that  his  eminence 
chose  to  lodge.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
politic  and  wary  churchman  was  actuated  by  some 
well-considered  motive :  and  this  may  probably  be 
found  in  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  the  policy  he  now 
judged  it  wise  to  adopt.  Lorenzo  had  outraged  the 
feelings  of  the  Florentines  in  every  possible  manner. 
His  open  contempt  for  every  remaining  shred  of  law — 
his  grasping  greediness  of  power,  and  total  incapacity 
for  wielding  it  to  any  good  purpose,  together  with  the 
utter  and  manifest  worthlessness  of  his  character, 

*  Note  7. 
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had  rendered  the  name  of  Medici  more  universally 
odious  than  it  had  ever  probably  been  at  any  former 
period  of  its  alternately  rising  and  falling  fortunes. 
This  mischief  it  was  now  the  business  of  the  much 
more  capable  and  far-sighted  Cardinal  to  repair :  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  applying  himself  to  the  task. 

The  election  of  officers  and  functionaries  of  all  sorts, 
which  had  been  arbitrarily  seized  into  his  own  hands 
by  Lorenzo,  was  restored  to  the  old  constitutional* 
practice.  Those  more  especially  called  around  the 
Cardinal's  own  person,  were  among  the  most  worthy 
and  respected  citizens,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  worthless  set  of  debauchees  and  buffoons,  to 
whom  alone  the  late  duke  had  been  accessible.  Even 
Nardif  admits  that  Florence  was  at  that  period  ruled 
by  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  in  a  manner  that  exceeded 
the  utmost  expectations  of  those  who  thought  highest 
of  him,  and  completely  changed  the  opinion  of  many 
who  had  expected  from  him  a  very  different  line  of 
conduct.  The  historian,  however,  winds  up  his  praise 
with  a  phrase  which  well  shows  how  things  stood  in 
Florence,  and  what  was  the  amount  of  good  govern- 
ment for  which  the  citizens  were  so  thankful*  "  It 
was  the  universal  opinion,"  he  says,  "  that  never  since 
the  city  had  been  under  the  rule  of  the  Medici,  had  it 
been  governed  with  greater  appearance  of  civil  liberty 
and  more  skilful  concealment  of  despotism."  I 

The  real  character  of  this  prudent  priest's  aims  and 
principles  will  become  more  clearly  manifest  from  his 

*  Pignotti,  ibid;  Amm.  ibid;  Cambi.  ibid. 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  73.  j  Note  8. 
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subsequent  measures  when  Pope.  But  even  now,  it 
would  seem  from  the  mysterious  hint  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  above  story  of  the  gallant  druggist  who  would 
not  mourn  for  Lorenzo,  that  the  Medicean  talon  was 
only  momentarily  sheathed  in  the  velvet  paw. 

After  Lorenzo's  death,  there  existed  then  of  the 
descendants  of  Cosmo,  pater  patrice,  only  Catherine; 
the  two  priests,  Leo  the  Tenth  and  the  Cardinal  Giulio ; 
two  illegitimate  children,  Ippolito,  son  of  Pope  Leo's 
younger  brother,  Giuliano,  and  Alessandro,  generally 
reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Catherine's  father,  Lorenzo  ; 
and  Clarice,  Lorenzo's  sister,  who  had  been  married 
to  Filippo  Strozzi,  in  1508,  Ippolito  was  born  in 
1511,  and  was  therefore  now  eight  years  old;  Aless- 
andro was  nearly  about  the  same  age.  The  exact 
date,  and  all  the  other  circumstances  of  his  birth  are 
very  uncertain ;  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  discovered 
on  the  subject.  Some  chroniclers  declare  that  his 
mother  was  a  Moorish  slave ;  but  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  this  was  an  afterthought,  to  which  the  dis- 
agreeably swarthy  hue  of  his  complexion  gave  rise, 
It  has  been  often  supposed,  with  more  appearance  of 
probability,  that  he  was  the  son,  not  of  Lorenzo, 
but  of  the  Cardinal  Giulio ;  an  hypothesis  much 
strengthened  by  the  consideration  of  the  deep  interest 
the  Cardinal  took,  when  Clement  the  Seventh,  in 
pushing  his  fortunes,  and  securing  for  him  the  prin- 
cipality of  Florence,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  far  better 
beloved,  and  much  less  unworthy  Ippolito.  Ammirato, 
indeed,*  asserts  that  Cosmo,  who  on  the  death  of 

*  Vol.  x.  p.  19. 
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Alessandro  became  Duke  of  Florence,  told  him  that 
Alessandro  was  the  son  of  Clement  by  a  maid-servant. 

Thus  Ippolito  was  Catherine's  first  cousin,  once 
removed ;  Alessandro  was,  or  was  reputed  to  be,  her 
half-brother ;  Pope  Leo  was  her  great  uncle  ;  and  the 
Cardinal  Giulio,  afterwards  Clement  the  Seventh,  was 
her  grandfather's  first  cousin.  A  clear  statement  of 
the  relationship  that  subsisted  between  these  per- 
sonages is  the  more  necessary  that  a  great  number  of 
English  and  French  writers  have  strangely  fallen  into 
error  on  the  subject.* 

The  Cardinal  thus  became  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances the  guardian  of  his  infant  relative,  and  of  the 
unstable  fabric  of  the  family  greatness.  Born  in  1478, 
he  was  now  forty- one ;  and  in  truth  the  multiplicity  of 
active  and  •  laborious  business  he  had  on  his  hands, 
joined  to  no  small  weight  of  anxious  care,  was  suffi- 
cient to  require  all  the  energies  of  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life.  Among  the  numerous  faults  of  the  Cardinal 
de'  Medici,  self-indulgent  idleness  had  no  place.  For 
the  success  of  those  aims  in  life  which  appeared  to  his 
comprehension  the  most  important  and  most  valuable, 
he  was  willing  to  labour,  and  did  labour,  patiently, 
unscrupulously,  indefatigably.  And  when  he  died,  a 
world-worn  and  broken-down  old  man,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six,  the  words  of  the  fine  old  ballad  might  have 
been  applied  to  him,  almost  as  justly  as  if  he  had 
reached  the  full  tale  of  three-score  and  ten  : — 

"  Some  seventy  years  be  might  have  seen, 
And  scarce  seven  years  of  rest." 


Note  9. 
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The  weightier  portion  of  the  burthen  of  the  papacy, 
in  those  times  becoming  more  onerous  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  task  of  dexterously  steering  the  bark  of 
the  papal  policy  among  the  shoals  and  quicksands, 
which  lay  thick  and  ever  thicker  around  its  devious 
course,  were  left  by  the  easy  epicureanism  of  his 
cousin  Leo  to  fall  in  a  great  measure  on  his  shoulders. 
And  now  the  very  difficult  duty  of  recovering  the 
ground  lost  to  Medicean  interests  in  Florence  by  the 
late  Duke's  imprudent  conduct  was  added  to  his  load 
of  cares  and  labours.  The  task  of  ruling  that  very 
ungovernable  community  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
quiet,  or,  at  least,  disarm  the  vigilant  suspicions  of  the 
republican  party,  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the 
grand  object  of  reducing  it  ultimately  to  the  condition 
of  a  despotic  monarchy,  demanded,  in  truth,  110 
ordinary  share  of  dexterity  and  state -craft. 

It  may  well  be  fancied,  however,  that  no  detail 
of  the  various  business  thus  thrust  upon  him  by 
Lorenzo's  untimely  death  would  come  so  strange  to 
the  worldly  busy  priest  as  the  guardianship  of  his 
infant  relative.  But  this  baby  child  was  now  a 
possession  of  infinite  moment  to  Medicean  ambition, 
the  value  of  which  the  Cardinal  was  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  forget.  He  took  possession  of  the  family 
residence  in  the  Via  Larga  immediately  after  the 
funeral ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  far-sighted 
thoughts,  and  state-craft  begotten  day-dreams,  which 
must  have  been  busy  under  the  scarlet  skull-cap  of 
the  comely  priest,  as  his  dark  meditative  eyes  first 
looked  down  on  the  infant  Medici.  How  much  time 
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he-  may  subsequently  have  found  to  occupy  himself 
with  matters  pertaining  to  her  education,  or  how  much 
influence  he  may  have  exercised  on  the  formation  of 
her  character,  no  record  remains  to  tell.  But  when, 
in  after  times,  the  busy  queen  shall  be  seen  perplexed 
by  troubles,  not  very  unlike  those  which  surrounded 
the  latter  years  of  Clement,  more  than  one  remarkable 
development  of  character  will  be  found  to  remind  the 
observer  of  the  worldly  and  unscrupulous  churchman's 
modes  of  thought  and  views  of  life.  Who  shall  say  at 
how  early  an  age  the  plastic  conscience  may  begin  to 
conceive  of  right  and  wrong  as  synonymous  with  expe- 
dient and  inexpedient  ? 

The  Cardinal's  first  care  was  to  convey  the  little 
orphan  to  Rome,  whither  he  returned  in  October,* 
having  employed  about  five  months  in  setting  things 
in  order  in  Florence,  and  in  winning  golden  opinions, 
as  we  have  seen,  from  all  sorts  of  men  among  the 
citizens. 

The  child  had  been  baptised,!  on  the  16th  of  April, 
by  the  names  Caterina  Maria,  at  the  hospital  of  Santa 
Maria  Nuova ;  and  the  names  of  her  two  godmothers 
and  four  godfathers  \  stand  thus  in  the  register  : — 

1.  The  Reverend  Father  Francesco  d'Arezzo,  Gene- 

ral of  the  Order  of  Servites. 

2.  Messer  Francesco  Campana,  Prior  of  San  Lorenzo. 

3.  Sister   Speranza   de'    Signorini,   Abbess   of  the 

Convent  of  the  Murate. 

4.  Sister  Clara  degli  Albizzi,  Prioress  of  the  Con- 

vent of  Annalena. 

*  Note  10.  t  Note  11.  J  Note  12. 
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5.  Messer  Pagolo  di  Orlando  de'  Medici. 

6.  Giovanni  Battista  dei  Nobili. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  monks  and  nuns  take 
precedence  of  the  lay  nobles. 

It  is  recorded  by  Nardi*  that  the  infant  was  lively 
and  healthy,  viva  e  sana ;  an  assertion  which,  extraor- 
dinary as  it  appears  under  the  circumstances,  her  sub- 
sequent seventy  years  of  life  may  be  held  to  justify. 
The  physiological  observer  will,  however,  remember 
that  her  children  were  very  far  from  being  so ;  and 
here,  again,  would  seem  to  be  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  a  physiological  heritage  skips  a  generation,  and 
the  vices  of  the  grandsire  are  visited  on  the  grand- 
child. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  44. 
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A  journey  in  the  sixteenth  century. — Moral  influences  around  Cathe- 
rine.—  Leo  the  Tenth. — His  character 'as  a  sovereign. — Prosperity 
of  Kome  under  his  rule. — Dangers  threatening  the  Papacy. — 
Discontents  in  the  provinces. — Political  aspect  of  Europe. — 
Francis  the  First  of  France. — Papal  policy. — Leo  the  Tenth's 
mode  of  life. — His  death. — His  reputation  in  subsequent  times, 
and  among  his  contemporaries. — Tone  of  morality  in  Eome. — 
Italian  historians  of  the  sixteenth  century. — Intellectual  condi- 
tion of  Koman  society. — Revival  of  classical  studies. — Its  results 
very  different  in  Italy  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps. — 
Machiavelli's  scheme  for  the  government  of  Florence. — Gay 
dilettante  society  at  Rome. — Soon  to  be  scattered  at  Leo's  death. 

A  JOURNEY  from  Florence  to  Eome  was  no  easy  or 
agreeable  undertaking  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Of 
course,  all  possible  appliances  and  means,  which  could 
facilitate  the  passage  of  such  travellers  as  the  Cardinal 
de'  Medici  and  his  suite,  were  put  in  requisition. 
The  dangers  arising  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country  might,  in  their  case,  be  provided  against. 
Not  always,  however ;  for  a  few  years  later  the  chronic 
state  of  lawlessness,  which  was  always  oscillating 
between  brigandage  and  open  warfare,  had  approached 
so  nearly  to  the  latter  condition,  that  Clement,  on  one 
of  his  numerous  journeys,  was  obliged  to  come  to 
Leghorn  by  sea,  to  avoid  the  armed  bands  which 
occupied  the  country  between  Eome  and  Florence. 
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But  the  obstacles  opposed  to  all  locomotion  by 
nature,  broken  loose,  during  centuries  of  barbarism, 
from  her  old  Eoman  taming,  and  not  yet  subdued 
anew  by  modern  civilisation,  were  not  so  easily  over- 
come; and  rains,  swamps,  precipices,  rivers,  rocks, 
and  mud,  draggled  and  tore  the  churchman's  purple 
yet  more  distressingly  than  the  soldier's  jerkin.  The 
difficulties  and  dangers  encountered  by  the  present 
pontiff  in  his  South  American  journeyings  *  were 
hardly  greater  than  those  which  occasionally  beset  his 
predecessor,  three  hundred  years  ago,  between  Kome 
and  Florence,  t  Yet  the  indefatigable  Cardinal  per- 
formed this  journey  eight  times,  and  many  other 
travels  also,  in  the  four  years  preceding  his  elevation 
to  the  papal  throne. 

But  it  may  readily  be  conceived,  that  the  convey- 
ance of  an  infant  five  months  old,  over  a  road  which 
men  found  it  difficult  to  traverse,  must  have  added 
to  her  Cardinal  cousin's  many  perplexities.  On  the 
occasions,  rare  in  those  days,  when  it  was  necessary 
that  children  should  make  a  journey,  they  were  gene- 
rally carried  in  panniers  slung  over  a  mule's  back. 
The  heiress  of  the  house  of  Medici,  however,  was 
doubtless  honoured  by  the  accommodation  of  a  litter,  I 
capable  of  containing  her  nurse  and  herself.  •  Such 
machines  were  supported  on  long  poles,  passing  under 
them  lengthwise,  the  two  foremost  ends  of  which  were 
harnessed  to  the  sides  of  one  mule,  while  another 
similarly  bore  the  hindmost  ends ;  so  that  the  animals 
occupied  the  same  position  relatively  to  their  burthen 

*  Note  13.  f  Note  14.  J  Note  15. 
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as  the  carriers  of  a  sedan  chair  do  to  theirs.  The 
Cardinal  and  his  numerous  suite,  lay  and  clerical,  were 
all  mounted  on  horses  or  mules ;  the  great  man  him- 
self, and  perhaps  some  of  his  more  dignified  eccle- 
siastical attendants,  using  the  latter,  and  the  lay 
commonalty  the  former  steeds.  For  the  well-broken, 
ambling  journey-mule  was  then  in  Italy,  as  still  it  is 
to  the  present  day  in  Spain,  a  highly  valuable  animal, 
not  only  considered  more  decorously  adapted  to  the 
staid  gravity  of  a  distinguished  churchman,  but  also 
very  much  easier  in  its  paces  than  the  best  broken 
horse.  In  many  fresco  paintings  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  a  pope  or  cardinal  may  be  seen 
seated  on  a  mule,  in  the  midst  of  a  noble  and  gorgeous 
cortege  mounted  on  war-chargers.  One  of  the  finest  of 
the  paintings  in  the  so-called  library  of  the  cathedral 
at  Siena  offers  an  example  in  the  person  of  Pius  the 
Second. 

In  such  guise  did  the  infant  Catherine  reach  the 
eternal  city.  And  on  entering  its  gates,  she  passes  out 
of  the  fitful  circle  of  light  projected  into  the  darkness 
of  the  past,  by  the  magic  lanthorn  of  history,  and 
vanishes  from  our  gazing  for  the  space  of  six  years. 

It  could  hardly  indeed  be  expected,  that  history, 
amid  all  the  claims  upon  her  made  by  those  eventful 
years,  should  find  time  to  busy  herself  with  the 
fortunes  and  circumstances  of  a  baby  girl,  though  that 
girl  was  the  sole  heiress  of  the  house  of  Medici,  soon 
to  become  the  object  of  ambitious  scheming  of  popes 
and  princes.  The  nineteenth  century,  however,  would 
be  well  content  to  exchange  a  few  thousands  of  the 
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facts  which,  well-meaning  history  has  recorded  of  those 
years,  for  some  details  of  the  immediate  environment, 
which  was  shaping  and  producing  the  moral  nature  of 
that  child. 

History  had  not  hegun  to  understand  what  manner 
of  facts  would  he  most  useful  to  the  centuries  in  whose 
behoof  she  was  labouring.  She  has  discovered  since, 
that  she  may  probably  be  asked  hereafter  for  much, 
which  formerly  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  record ;  and 
not  having  yet  learned  to  distinguish  what  the  facts 
are  for  which  no  inquiry  will  ever  be  made,  she  has 
meanwhile  wisely  adopted  the  plan  of  preserving 
everything. 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  all  positive  record  respecting 
the  circumstances  of  Catherine's  earliest  years,  it  must 
suffice  to  draw  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  times, 
some  notion  of  what  must  have  been  the  influences 
which  were  busy  around  her  in  her  Koman  home.  For 
assuredly  they  were  already  actively  preparing  that 
portentous  phenomenon,  which  afterwards,  in  the 
character  of  the  queen-mother  of  France,  terrified  the 
world  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  has  hardly  yet  recovered 
from  the  fright  sufficiently  to  contemplate  it  dispas- 
sionately. 

Leo  the  Tenth,  at  the  period  of  Catherine's  arrival  in 
Rome,  had  been  pope  for  six  years  and  a  half ;  and  he 
had  not  yet  completed  his  forty-fourth  year.  His 
contemporaries  thought  him  a  fortunate,  and  later 
generations  have  been  led  to  consider  him  a  great 
man.  Rome  deemed  herself  to  be  enjoying  halcyon 
days  under  the  rule  of  a  pontiff  who  did  not,  like 
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Alexander  the  Sixth,  outrage  the  world  by  enormities, 
only  to  be  compared  to  the  most  monstrous  excesses  of 
her  worst  pagan  Emperors ;  nor  harass  his  people, 
like  Julius  the  Second  by  selfish  and  ruinous  warfare. 
The  happy  Komans  congratulated  themselves  on  the 
occupation  of  the  papal  chair  by  a  true  and  worthy 
Vicar  of  Christ,  who  did  ill  to  no  man,  without  a  strong 
motive,  who  preferred  light  literature  to  bloodshed,  and 
who  spent  liberally  among  them  the  profits  of  an 
enlarged  export  trade  in  spiritual  commodities. 

Home,  a  recent  historian  *  writes  in  treating  of  this 
period,  "was  now  in  great  prosperity,  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  having  increased  full  one  third  in  a  very 
few  years.  Here  the  mechanic  found  employment,  the 
artist  honour,  and  safety  was  assured  to  all.  Never 
had  the  court  been  more  animated,  more  graceful,  more 
intellectual.  In  the  matter  of  festivities,  whether 
spiritual  or  temporol,  no  cost  was  spared ;  nor  was  any 
expenditure  found  too  lavish,  when  the  question  was  of 
amusements,  theatres,  presents,  or  marks  of  favour. 
There  was  high  jubilee,  when  it  was  known  that  Giu- 
liano  de'  Medici  meant  to  settle  with  his  young  wife  in 
Rome.  '  God  be  praised,'  writes  Cardinal  Bibbiena  to 
him, '  for  here  we  lack  nothing  but  a  court  with  ladies  ! ' " 

Prosperity  indeed  !  A  veritable  realm  of  cockayne  ! 
It  is  true  the  "  lavish  expenditure  "  on  spiritual  and 
other  festivities  had  to  be  supplied  by  means  which 
were  to  prove  fatal  to  the  goose  that  laid  these  golden 
eggs.  Ominous  distant  thunder-growlings  were  heard 
from  across  the  Alps  in  the  midst  of  this  bright  Roman 

*  Note  16. 
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prosperity;  alarming  enough  to  such,  as  had  ears  to 
hear.  Already  pestilent  ultra-montane  barbarians, 
with  that  terrible  Luther  at  their  head,  had  injured  the 
export  trade  in  spiritualities  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
money  for  the  "amusements,  theatres,  presents,  or 
marks  of  favour  "  had  to  be  borrowed  by  the  pontiff  at 
forty  per  cent,  interest.*  Such  prosperity  as  this 
cannot  be  had  for  nothing. 

It  does  not  seem  either,  that  all  the  subjects  of  Leo 
equally  appreciated  the  happiness  of  living  under  his 
rule.  The  ungrateful  inhabitants  of  Ancona  are  dis- 
contented. They  so  resented,t  it  seems,  the  attempt  of 
their  governor  Francesco  Armellino  to  aid  his  holiness 
in  his  need  by  increasing  the  tax  on  their  salt,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  the  city  by  night. 

He  was,  however,  made  a  Cardinal  in  the  same  year, 
1517,  for  his  good  intentions.  Indeed,  so  extensive  had 
been  his  exertions  in  the  same  line,  and  such  was  the 
popular  appreciation  of  them,  that  Cardinal  Pompeo 
Colonna  is  related  to  have  said  in  consistory,  when  some 
new  taxes  devised  by  that  able  financier  were  being 
discussed,  that  more  money  might  be  raised  by  flaying 
the  obnoxious  minister,  and  exhibiting  his  skin  through 
the  country  at  a  farthing  a  head. 

The  inhabitants  of  Komagna,  too,  1  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  at  all  better  disposed.  All  was  in  confusion 
there.  Deputies  sent  up  to  Home  to  complain,  get 
no  redress,  but  are  hurried  out  of  the  way  by  any 
means  that  come  readiest ;  as  when  a  deputation  from 
a  certain  town  is  sent  back  with  a  letter  to  their 

*  Note  17.  t  Hid.  %  Note  18. 
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governor,  which  they  are  given  to  understand  is  to 
correct  all  the  evils  complained  of,  but  which,  when 
opened  on  their  return,  turns  out  to  he  a  full  approval 
and  confirmation  of  all  the  provincial  tyrant's  doings. 
Even  the  indefatigable  Cardinal  Giulio  himself  can 
find  no  time  to  listen  to  provincial  complainings  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  metropolitan  prosperity.  To 
such  a  pitch  had  this  flourishing  rule  brought  things 
in  the  richest  part  of  the  papal  dominions,  that  the 
city  of  Ravenna*  plainly  declared  to  the  Cardinal 
prime -minister,  that  since  Venice,  for  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing the  Church,  would  not  accept  of  her  alle- 
giance, she  was  determined  on  the  first  opportunity  to 
throw  herself  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  ! 

While  matters  at  home,  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city 
itself,  were  going  on  thus  unsatisfactorily,  clouds 
menacing  fresh  troubles  and  dangers  were  rapidly 
gathering  on  the  distant  horizon.  The  death  of  the 
foolish  and  weak  old  Emperor  Maximilian  on  the 
12th  of  January,  1519,  and  the  election  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  to  the  imperial  crown  on  the  28th  of 
June  in  the  same  year,  were  events  calculated  to 
cause  a  series  of  infinite  perplexities  to  God's  Vice- 
gerent on  earth.  That  very  hopeful  and  devoted  son 
of  Mother  Church,  Francis  the  First  of  France,  was 
also  beginning  to  be  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  that 
anxious  spiritual  parent.  As  far  as  personally  super- 
intending the  burning  alive  of  heretics  with  newly  de- 
vised refinements  of  torture,  and  suppressing  printing- 
presses  went,  this  "  father  of  French  literature  "  was 

*  Note  18. 
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willing  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  Mother  Church 
and  useful  to  the  good  cause.  But  he  was  by  no 
means  contented  to  await  his  reward  for  these  good 
deeds  in  a  better  world ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
exceedingly  pressing  for  prompt  payment  in  various 
ways  highly  inconvenient  to  the  Holy  Father. 

Two  natures  more  antipathetic  than  those  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  and  Francis  the  First,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive.  But  both  were  equally  ambitious  of  "  great- 
ness," and  both  thought  that  it  would  be  achieved 
by  adding  the  imperial  crown,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Maximilian,  to  that  of  their  own  dominions.  And 
hence  arose  an  additional  source  of  rivalry  and  hatred 
between  decorous,  long-headed,  selfish  Charles,  and 
gay,  thoughtless,  worthless,  and  not  less  selfish 
Francis. 

And  how  was  a  poor  vice-gerent,  beset  on  either  side 
by  those  masterful  northern  barbarians,  to  rule  the 
world, — always  in  the  interest  of  his  master, — unless 
by  unstinted  use  of  dexterous  double  dealing,  and  that 
crafty  capacity  for  tide-watching,  with  which  the 
Italian  sacerdotal  intellect  has  been  so  largely  gifted, 
doubtless  ad  hoc  ?  To  manage  Europe  altogether 
according  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  Divine 
will,  required  just  then  a  very  laborious  dexterity  of 
steering,  much  more  troublesome  than  anything  which 
the  easy-going  voluptuary  Vicar  of  Christ  had  anti- 
cipated, when  on  being  raised  to  that  dignity,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Since  God  has  given  us  the  papacy,  let 
us  enjoy  it !  "* 

*  Note  19. 
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Happily  his  indefatigable  cousin  Giulio,  the  Car- 
dinal, had  a  talent  well-nigh  inexhaustible  in  that 
line,  and  shuffled  and  played  his  pack  of  court-cards 
with  such  successful  prestidigitation  as  to  secure  for 
happy  Leo  a  large  share  of  that  enjoyment  of  his 
papacy,  which  he  had  so  jovially  promised  himself. 
Hunting  parties  at  Corneto,*  hawking  at  Viterbo,  fish- 
ing at  Bolsena,  rural  retirement  at  Malliana,  and  con- 
vivial suppers  at  Kome,  seasoned  by  the  jesting  and 
repartees  of  buffoon  poets,  were  the  realisation  of  the 
blessings  kind  Heaven  had  bestowed  in  the  gift  of  the 
popedom. 

Such  a  "  liberal "  pope  too  !  such  a  generous  patron 
of  literature !  as  grateful  literature — patronised  with 
cash  raised  at  forty  per  cent. — still  delights  to  record 
in  the  smooth  pages  of  elegant  Eoscoe's  pleasantly 
rose-coloured  history.  How  should  such  a  happy 
genial  possessor  of  such  blessings  do  other  than 
dispense  them  liberally.  "  A  most  excellent  singer,  t 
whenever  he  sings  with  any  one,  he  presents  him  with 
an  hundred  ducats  or  more."  He  gets  sixty  thousand 
ducats  a  year  for  "  vacant  benefices,"  the  wages  of 
pastors,  whose  flocks  the  while  go  pastorless ;  and  such 
is  his  liberality,  that  he  spends  it  all  in  presents  and 
playing  at  cards.  I 

The  circumstances  of  Leo's  death  are  too  well 
known  to  make  it  necessary  to  speak  of  them  in  detail 
here.  The  general  opinion  of  historians  seems  to  be 
that  the  suspicions  of  poison,  which  were  rife  at  the 
time,  were  unfounded.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 

*  Note  20.  f  Note  21.  J  Note  22. 
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that  the  extreme  suddenness  of  the  termination  of  his 
illness  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  so  much 
attention  from  those  who  have  estimated  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  matter,  as  is  perhaps  due  to  it.  He 
died,  as  is  well  known,  without  the  sacraments,*  for 
want  of  time  to  administer  them.  Now,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  no  degree  of  mental  capacity  is 
needed  for  the  receiving  the  Viaticum ;  that,  unless 
there  were  some  very  stringent  over-riding  motive,  the 
administration  of  it  would  by  no  means  have  been 
omitted,  had  the  utmost  activity  been  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  short  ceremony ;  and  that  priests  and 
all  necessary  appliances  must  have  been  within  imme- 
diate call  in  the  Pope's  palace  in  Rome  at  any  moment ; 
it  must  seem  that  up  to  within  a  very  few  minutes  of 
his  death,  neither  Leo  nor  his  attendants  could  have 
had  any  idea  that  his  end  was  near.  Unless  we  are  to 
suppose  that  there  were  very  strong  reasons  for  pre- 
venting him  from  being  seen  in  his  last  moments  by 
any  save  those  in  whose  hands  he  was.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  also,  that  none  of  the  maladies  to  which  his 
death  has  been  attributed  are  of  a  nature  to  have 
ended  thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  It  may  be 
worth  noting  also,  that  Galeotto  de'  Medici,!  the 
Florentine  ambassador  at  Rome  at  the  time,  writes  to 
his  government  on  the  30th  of  November,  the  day 
before  the  Pope  died,  anticipating  his  speedy  recovery 
from  his  indisposition,  which  he  seems  to  consider  as 
quite  unimportant.  But  very  much  stronger  than  all 
else  in  support  of  the  suspicion  of  poison  is  the  opinion 

*  Note  23.  f  Note  24. 
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of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Luigi  Gradenigo.  In  the 
summary  of  his  report,  by  Marin  Sanuto,  occurs  this 
remarkable  passage.  "And  suddenly  the  Pope  fell 
ill.  And  the  ambassador  had  the  Cardinal  Trivulzi 
and  Bernardino  Speroni  the  physician,  our  country- 
man of  Padua,  to  give  him  information  from  hour  to 
hour  how  the  Pope  was.  He  died  on  the  first  of 
December,  at  the  eighth  hour  of  the  night,  (i.e.  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning).  His  sister  (Lucretia, 
wife  of  Jacopo  Salviati),  who  was  there,  carried  off 
everything  from  the  palace.  And  our  ambassador 
concluded,  that  this  Pope  came  to  a  sudden  and 
violent  death,*  for  having  joined  the  party  of  the 
Emperor."  Bernardino  Speroni  was  Leo's  physician. 
And  when  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Italian 
manners  recollect  the  very  strong  bond  of  union  and 
intimacy  which  would  exist  between  the  two  Venetians 
in  Home,  they  will  feel  tolerably  sure,  that  when  the 
ambassador  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Pope  came 
to  his  end  by  foul  means,  he  spoke  also  the  opinion  of 
"  Nostro  Padovano,"  the  Pope's  physician.  If  any 
man  in  Borne,  besides  the  agents  of  the  deed,  were 
likely  to  arrive  at  the  truth  on  such  a  subject,  it  would 
be  the  cool,  shrewd,  clever  Venetian  ambassador, 
whose  special  business  it  was  to  employ  his  practised 
sagacity  in  obtaining  sure  information  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  and  whose  sole  object  would  be  to  convey  the 
truth  to  his  government. 

So  lived  Leo  the  Tenth ;  and  so  hte  died  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1521 ;  and  by  the  hereditary  gratitude 

*  Note  25. 
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of  successive  generations  of  literary  men,  has  for  three 
centuries  had  "  greatness  thrust  upon  him."  At  an 
earlier  age,  when  monks  were  entrusted  with  the 
keeping  of  Fame's  trumpet,  the  foundation  of  a  monas- 
tery was  the  price  in  full  of  the  immortalising  blast. 
In  Leo's  days,  the  instrument  had  passed  into  other 
hands ;  and  pensions,  church  preferments,  cash  dis- 
tributions, and  convivial  suppers,  secured  all  the 
"  greatness  "  which  philosophers,  historians,  and  poets 
could  confer  on  one  who  invested  so  largely  in  their 
commodities. 

"Whether  this  Pope  has  any  just  claim  to  the  pro- 
minent place  his  name  has  been  made  to  occupy  in 
history ;  whether  any  other  deserves  to  be  deemed  a 
great  man  save  him,  who  in  each  age  marches  in  the 
van  of  advancing  humanity,  enduring  the  labours, 
pains,  and  dangers  of  that  unthanked  and  most 
perilous  leadership ;  and  whether  Leo  can  be  shown 
to  have  possessed  any  shadow  of  an  idea  or  aspiration 
in  advance  of  his  own  day,  are  questions  that  need  not 
now  be  discussed.  He  may  be  considered  here  only 
as  an  exponent  of  the  state  of  the  moral  atmosphere 
in  which  the  Eoman  world  was  then  living.  And  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  test  of  this  than  is 
afforded  by  the  appreciation  which  such  a  Yicar  of 
Christ  obtained  from  his  contemporaries. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  the  first  place,  that  among  all 
the  mass  of  anecdote  and  memoir  which  exist,  illus- 
trative of  the  details  of  Leo's  life  and  character,  not  a 
trace  is  to  be  discovered  of  any  misgiving  on  his  own 
part,  as  to  his  fitness  for  his  position,  or  the  rectitude 
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of  his  conduct  in  it.  There  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  when  he  announced  his  jovial  determination  to 
"enjoy  "  the  papacy  "bestowed  on  him,  his  conscience 
was  as  void  of  offence  as  was  that  of  poor  Flemish 
Adrian,  his  successor,  when  he  with  ideas  and  cha- 
racter, the  growth  of  a  very  different  latitude,  received 
the  tidings  of  his  elevation  with  a  groan.*  As  a 
temporal  prince  Leo  was  fairly  entitled  to  compare 
himself,  despite  his  ruinous  prodigality,  favourably 
with  his  predecessors,  and  hy  no  means  disadvan- 
tageously  with  other  contemporary  sovereigns.  As  to 
his  ecclesiastical  character,  and  the  administration  of 
the  spiritual  interests  entrusted  to  him  "  for  the  cure 
of  souls,"  it  is  hardly  to  he  expected  that  any  con- 
scientious misgivings  on  this  score  should  torment  a 
poor  infallibility,  who,  there  is  ample  reason  to  think, 
felt  not  at  all  sure  whether  there  were  such  things  as 
immortal  souls. 

The  nature  of  the  philosophy  cultivated  in  his 
father's  Platonic  academy  at  Florence,  and  the  tone  of 
opinion  prevailing  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  among 
the  highest  classes  at  Eome,t  justify  us  in  giving  more 
weight,  than  we  might  otherwise  do,  to  the  insertion 
of  Leo's  name  by  Mosheira,  in  his  list  of  atheists  of 
that  day. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  abundantly  evident  that  his  con- 
temporaries, almost  without  exception,  well  knowing 
Leo  to  be  such  as  he  has  been  described  in  these 
pages,  yet  considered  him  a  very  excellent  and  almost 
perfect  Pope.  Those  Venetian  ambassadors,  whose 

*  Ranke,  book  i.  c.  3.  t  Note  26. 
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simple  and  dispassionate  accounts  have  furnished 
most  of  the  particulars  on  which  the  foregoing 
estimate  of  his  character  has  been  based,  are  yet  far 
from  intending  to  convey  censure  or  disapproval  of  his 
conduct.  One  says  that  he  is  a  worthy  man,  very 
liberal,  of  a  good  disposition,  and  averse  to  trouble.* 
Another  writes  that  he  is  learned,  and  a  lover  of 
learned  men  ;  a  good  ecclesiastic,  but  he  loves  life  and 
its  pleasures.! 

And  even  Paul  Sarpi,  the  uncourtly  friar  of  Venice, 
declares  that  he  would  have  been  a  perfect  pope,  if 
only  to  his  other  good  qualities  he  had  added  some 
little  knowledge  of  religious  matters,  and  a  rather 
more  pronounced  inclination  to  piety ;  for  neither  of 
which,  says  Father  Paul,!  he  seemed  to  care  much. 

The  historian  Arnmirato  exclaims  that  his  immense 
liberality  and  beneficence  made  him  the  delight  of  the 
human  race  !  §  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  ultramontane 
barbarians,  who  refuse  to  encourage  his  spiritual  export 
trade,  are  naturally  excluded  from  the  term.  And  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  that  insignificant  portion  of 
the  human  race,  who  had  to  supply  the  means  for 
Leo's  immense  liberality,  considered  him  so  great  a 
delight  as  those  who  partook  of  it.  But  such  con- 
siderations are  the  product  of  a  class  of  ideas  then  far 
below  the  intellectual  horizon.  The  ex  nihilo  nihilfit 
philosophy  was  brought  to  bear  on  most  branches  of 
human  affairs  before  its  application  to  the  exchequers 
of  princes  was  dreamed  of.  And  it  never  entered  into 

*  Note  27.  t  Note  28. 
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the  head  of  even  the  hest  among  the  admirers  of 
princely  splendour  and  munificence  to  inquire  into  the 
sources  of  the  expenditure  they  so  much  extolled. 

In  truth  the  metropolis  of  Christendom  had  long 
before  the  period  of  Leo's  papacy  reached  the  point  of 
downward  progress,  at  which  ignorance  of  morality  is 
generated  by  the  absence  of  it.  The  moral  sense  was 
dead.  The  tone  of  the  contemporary  historians,  some 
of  them  great  writers,  furnishes  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  fact.  Men  and  actions  are  pronounced  by  them 
to  be  wise  or  foolish,  prudent  or  imprudent,  expedient 
or  inexpedient.  Of  right  and  wrong  we  hear  nothing. 
The  conduct  of  men  of  all  sorts — of  the  greatest  as 
much  as  of  the  lowest — is  continually  attributed  in  their 
unimpassioned  pages  to  the  meanest  and  worst  motives, 
without  a  word  of  either  surprise  or  indignation. 
Actions  worthy  of  execration  are  quietly  explained  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  lowest  and  basest  calcu- 
lations of  expediency,  with  the  equable  tone  of  a 
philosopher  expounding  the  unvaried  and  necessary 
operation  of  a  natural  law.  The  vilest  turpitude,  the 
grossest  injustice,  the  most  revolting  atrocities  are 
related  by  them  with  a  naive  equanimity  only  attain- 
able by  genuine  ignorance  of  anything  better  or  nobler. 

Of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  Roman  world 
during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  some- 
what brighter,  though  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and 
by  no  means  inconsistent,  account  may  be  given.  The 
popular  impression  of  it,  drawn  almost  exclusively  from 
the  agreeable  pages  of  Roscoe,  is  brilliant  indeed.  But 
the  tone  of  mind  which  prevailed  in  the  literature  of 
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Leo  the  Tenth's  court  and  age,  was  of  a  nature  more 
calculated  to  please  that  of  the  elegant  writer  referred 
to  than  our  own.  Both  the  former  were  remarkably, 
if  not  equally,  ages  of  dilettante  culture.  Life,  as  the 
ages  roll  on,  becomes  ever  more  varied,  many-sided 
and  omnigenous.  And  it  is,  of  course,  not  intended  to 
assert,  that  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
as  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  such  a  tendency  as 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth.  But  enough  of  it  existed 
in  the  literary  world  of  Koscoe's  time,  to  secure  a  much 
greater  degree  of  admiration  for  the  elegant  learning 
and  imitative  scholarship  of  the  Leonine  age,  than  they 
would  be  likely  to  obtain  from  an  inquirer  of  the 
present  day. 

The  new  and  powerful  impulse,  which  had  been  im- 
parted to  the  study  of  classical  antiquity,  by  the  events 
following  on  the  fall  of  the  eastern  empire,  has  been 
usually  regarded  as  the  great  producing  cause  of  the 
vast  mental  activity,  which  was  busy  in  the  world  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Yet  in  Home  its  immediate 
results  can  hardly  be  considered  to  have  been  favour- 
able to  anything  like  creative  mental  vigour.  The 
writers,  who  have  made  the  age  of  Leo  a  literary  epoch, 
were  a  race  of  mere  imitators  of  classic  form  and  spirit. 
Neither  life,  nor  the  germ  of  future  life,  is  to  be  fdund 
in  their  polished  and  clever,  but  cold  and  empty  pro- 
ductions. But,  if  not  creators  of  new  life,  they  were 
unwittingly  destroyers  of  the  old.  And  herein  lay  the 
most  important  influence  of  the  new  classical  studies 
on  the  progress  of  human  mind. 

But  it  is  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  highly 
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interesting,  to  mark  the  different  mode  in  which  the  new 
influences  operated  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Alps.  In  this,  as  in  so  much  else,  the  profound 
difference  between  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin  races  and 
civilisation  exercised  a  controlling  power  of  the  most 
important  kind.  In  Italy,  and  most  markedly  in  its 
principal  intellectual  centres,  Rome  and  Florence,  the 
materials  of  mediseval  Christian  thought,  forced  into 
the  ancient  Pagan  moulds,  became  essentially  un- 
christianised.  But  this  new  irruption  of  ancient  ideas 
into  the  dominant  systems  did  not  necessitate  any  in- 
terval of  materialism  or  Paganism,  among  races  more 
inclined  by  their  organisation  to  spiritual  modes  of 
mind.  The  cataclysm  of  the  mediaeval  forms  of 
thought,  which  sent  a  Pomponazzo  back  to  Prometheus 
for  his  philosophy,  did  not  avail  to  fling  back  an 
Erasmus  or  a  Luther  on  the  teachings  of  the  Eddas. 
On  their  side  of  the  Alps,  the  influx  of  the  learning 
and  ideas  of  antiquity  appears  to  have  acted  only  as  one 
stimulus  among  many  others,  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
and  fruitful  philosophy. 

There  the  newly-revived  elements  of  thought  were 
wholly  new.  There  was  no  such  special  adaptation  of 
them  to  the  entire  spiritual  and  intellectual  character 
of  the  Teutonic  idiosyncrasy,  as  to  cause  them  to 
possess  themselves,  suddenly  and  irresistibly,  of  the 
whole  culture  and  fashioning  of  the  national  mind.  Only 
such  portions  of  them  were  assimilated  by  it,  as  could 
combine  with  other  wholly  dissimilar  elements  for  the 
creation  of  new  and  prolific  philosophies.  But  in  Rome 
it  was  otherwise.  There  the  ideas  of  classical  anti- 
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quity  were  but  rushing  back  into  the  old-accustomed 
channel,  from  which  an  antagonistic  faith,  and  the  ir- 
ruption of  equally  antagonistic  races,  had  forcibly 
expelled  them.  There,  every  portion  of  their  form  and 
essence  was  accurately  adapted  to  every  feeling  and 
tendency  of  the  Latin  nature.  They  fitted  it — to  use 
a  colloquial  expression — as  if  they  had  been  made  for 
it ; — naturally  enough,  since  they  had  been  made  for 
it,  and  by  it.  There  the  sudden  re-blossoming  of  old 
ideas  and  old  feelings  readily  overgrew  that  debased 
Christianity,  which  was  but  a  clumsy  adaptation  of 
Christian  doctrines  to  the  polytheistic  tendencies 
innate  in  the  old  Latin  stock,  and,  in  truth,  never  yet 
extirpated  from  its  scions. 

Thus,  the  Pope's  city,  court,  and  society,  became 
Pagan  in  its  taste,  literature,  associations,  and  philo- 
sophies.* Other  newly-arising  combinations  did  not 
permit  this  state  of  things  to  be  of  long  duration. 
Rome  claimed  to  be  the  shepherd  of  other  flocks,  be- 
sides those  of  her  own  Italy.  The  spiritual  needs  and 
opinions  of  widely- differing  races  had  to  be  in  some 
small  measure  consulted,  and  conciliated,  if  she  was  to 
have  a  chance  of  maintaining  any  fragment  of  her 
spiritual  supremacy.  Whatever  might  do  in  Italy,  it 
soon  became  clear  that  ultramontane  Europe  was  not 
inclined  to  accept  a  Pagan  pope.  Under  the  pressure 
of  this  necessity  Rome  had  to  arouse  herself  from  her 
elegant  paganism,  and  to  endeavour  to  put  on  some- 
thing of  the  earnestness  of  her  troublesome  northern 
subjects.  She  attained  to,  at  least,  a  most  sincere 

*  Note  30. 
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earnestness  of  fear,  which  never  left  her  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years.  Under  this  influence,  mediaeval  piety 
and  persecution  returned  hand  in  hand.  When  in  a 
later  century,  a  period  of  pause  in  the  spirit  of  protes- 
tantism, and  a  general  stagnation  of  mind  in  Europe, 
put  Rome's  fears  to  sleep  for  awhile,  piety  and  perse- 
cution departed  again  still  hand  in  hand;  till,  once 
again,  re-awakened  terror  recalled  the  still  inseparable 
pair  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  present  generation. 

Such  were  the  influences  which  have  ruled  the 
ecclesiastical  mind  in  Italy,  and  have  shaped  the 
general  mind  as  far  as  priest-ridden  governments 
could  control  it.  The  lay  fruits  of  the  classical  re- 
vival may  be  traced  in  the  pages  of  Crescimbeni,  in 
the  annals  of  Italy's  thousand  academies,  and  in  the 
resulting  effeteness  of  her  literature.  And  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  where  no  other  co-operating 
influences  of  a  very  different  nature  have  been  at 
work,  the  renewed  study  of  antiquity,  among  the 
people  most  naturally  adapted  to  receive  and  cherish 
it,  has  produced  little  fruit  beyond  such  elegant  but 
sapless  classicalities  as  were  its  first  product  in  Rome. 

It  would  indeed  be  contradictory,  both  to  theoretical 
probability  and  to  all  experience,  if  a  period  of  pecu- 
liarly low  morality  had  been  one  rich  in  the  higher 
products  of  a  fruitful  and  creative  literature.  Genius 
itself  is  stunted  by  the  absence  of  ennobling  views  of 
duty ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  striking 
example  of  this  truth  than  that  afforded  by  the  re- 
markable report  presented  to^  Leo  by  Machiavelli,  on 
the  legislative  reforms  desirable  in  the  government  of 
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Florence.  When  the  Duke  of  Urbino  died,  and  there 
remained  no  legitimate  male  descendant  of  the  house 
of  Medici  to  profit  by  the  usurpation  of  despotic 
power,  it  was  hoped  by  the  citizens  that  Leo  would 
have  consented  to  allow  the  city  to  return  to  its  old 
republican  forms  of  government.  And  the  Pope, 
affecting  to  take  their  wishes  into  serious  considera- 
tion, requested  several  of  the  leading  publicists  and 
statesmen  of  the  city  to  draw  up  schemes  for  the 
reforms  proposed. 

The  historian  Pitti*  appears  to  have  thought  that 
Leo  was  sincere  in  his  wish  to  restore  liberty  to 
Florence,  and  he  probably  stands  alone  in  that 
opinion.  "  The  Cardinal,"  he  writes,  "  returned  to 
Eome  to  talk  over  the  affairs  of  Florence  with  the 
Pope,  who,  after  much  consideration,  seeing  that  the 
line  of  Cosmo  would  become  extinct  in  his  own  person, 
entirely  changed  his  aim  to  the  glorious  one  of  re- 
instating his  country  in  its  primitive  liberty."  "  Ad 
abbracciare  la  gloria  si  rivolto  con  riformare  la  patria 
nella  sua  primiera  libertd ;  " — remarkable  words  in  the 
mouth  of  an  historian  writing  under  the  patronage  of 
a  despotic  prince.  But  if  there  were  no  other 
evidence  on  the  subject,  the  paper  of  Machiavelli 
would  suffice  to  show  what  were  the  real  wishes  and 
intentions  of  the  Pontiff.  But  lacopo  Pitti  was 
blinded  by  his  "  system  "  of  making  the  Ottimati,  or 
oligarchical  faction  of  nobles,  responsible  for  all  the 
ruin  of  their  country. 

Machiavelli  was  the  most  remarkable,  and  by  far 

*  1st.  Fior.  p.  119. 
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the  most  able,  of  those  who  furnished  Leo  with  plans 
for  the  future  constitution  of  the  government.  It  is 
true  that  recent  attempts  in  this  line,  though  pro- 
fessing and  intending  to  base  themselves  on  the  largest 
consideration  of  fundamental  principles,  have  not 
been  so  successful  as  to  lead  men  to  expect  any  very 
valuable  fruit  from  such  undertakings.  Europe  has 
had  sufficient  means  to  convince  herself  that  the 
wisest  possible  use  of  pen  and  ink  will  not  avail  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  gradual  social  growth  which 
must  be  the  slow  product  of  centuries.  It  is  further 
true  that  Machiavelli  found  himself  most  perplexingly 
placed  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  prophet, 
who  was  called  on  to  curse  those  whom  the  Lord  bade 
him  bless.  His  conscience  urged  him  to  give  advice 
which  he  well  knew  would  be  unacceptable  to  the 
powerful  patron  who  asked  for  it.  In  this  difficulty 
the  statesman,  unlike  the  prophet,  strove  to  steer  a 
safe  middle  course.  And  in  estimating  the  contemp- 
tible result,  some  allowance  may  be  made  for  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  attempt  to  serve  God  and 
Mammon.  The  report  leaves  very  little  doubt  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  which  was  the  most  feared  master 
of  the  two.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  that  sheep- 
dog is  in  an  awkward  position,  of  whom  an  hungry 
wolf  should  condescend  to  ask  his  candid  opinion  as  to 
the  best  thing  to  be  done  with  a  stray  sheep. 

Still,  giving  all  due  weight  to  such  considerations, 
it  is  impossible  to  see  the  name  of  Machiavelli  at  the 
foot  of  the  document  in  question  without  astonish- 
ment. The  smallest-minded  routine-fed  red-tapist 
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could  hardly  have  produced  a  more  dry,  jejune,  and 
mechanical  conception  of  the  needs  of  a  people,  of  the 
springs  of  its  life,  and  the  duties  of  its  rulers.  He 
ventures  a  few  feeble  platitudes  about  the  "  glory " 
acquired  by  those  who  serve  their  country,  and  the 
love  of  God  for  patriots ;  but  the  whole  scope  of  his 
argument  is  based  on  the  most  narrowly  conceived 
advantage  of  the  ruler.  Had  he  been  advising  a 
proprietor  on  the  management  of  a  property  he  could 
have  looked  at  the  matter  in  no  other  light.  Such  a 
paper  could  hardly  have  proceeded  from  such  a  man 
in  any  other  age  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth. 

But  neither  the  general  moral  worthlessness  of  the 
Eoman  world  during  this  period  of  Leo's  papacy,  nor 
the  many  threatening  symptoms  of  rougher  times  near 
at  hand,  nor  the  sterile  frivolity  of  the  learning  and 
literature,  which  gilded  with  such  a  tinsel  lustre  the 
society  grouped  around  the  pleasure -loving  Pontiff; 
nor  wars,  discontents,  and  distresses  in  the  provinces 
prevented  the  little  world  of  poets  and  philologians 
assembled  within  the  walls  of  the  eternal  city  from 
enjoying  a  life,  which  many  of  them  had  soon  to  look 
back  on  from  a  distance  with  regret.  The  amiable 
Sadoleto,  Bishop  of  Carpentras,  writing  thence  to 
Angelo  Colucci  in  1529,  gives  us  a  striking  picture  of 
the  social  pleasures  of  those  days.  Colucci  was  a 
great  patron  and  Amphytrion  of  the  joyous  members 
of  the  "  Academia,"  then  in  its  palmy  state.  Sadoleto 
reminds  him  of  the  "nodes  coenceque  deum"  enjoyed 
sometimes  in  the  suburban  gardens  belonging  to 
Colucci,  sometimes  in  his  own  on  the  Quirinal,  often 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  or  in  the  Colosseum.  He 
recalls  to  his  mind  the  poems  read,  the  speeches 
made,  the  jokes  and  varied  humours  of  their  long 
since  dispersed  friends.  Another  Academician,  writing 
to  one  of  the  festive  company,  apparently  out  of 
Rome  for  the  moment,  supplies  us  with  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  amusements  that  made  the  delicice  of 
those  happy  meetings.  "  Come,  come  with  all  speed," 
he  writes,  "if  you  would  laugh  as  Democritus  never 
laughed  yet !  Savoia  is  to  give  us  a  treatise  on  per- 
fumery and  cosmetics  ;  "  &c. 

Worthy  Tiraboschi*  cannot  look  back,  he  says,  on 
days  so  delightful  without  a  feeling  of  envy.  To 
others  the  consideration  of  that  closely  approaching 
future,  so  soon  to  scatter  these  Arcadian  holiday- 
makers  like  chaff  before  the  tempest  wind,  will  inspire 
reflections  more  akin  perhaps  to  those  of  Gray  on  the 
sports  of  a  scarcely  more  childlike  company. 

*  Lett.  Ital.  37,  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 
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Election  of  Adrian  the  Sixth — his  character  and  false  position  at  Eome. 
— Anecdotes  of  the  style  of  living  at  Home. — A  Roman  hunting- 
party. — Death  of  Adrian. 

THE  first  shock  of  disturbance  to  these  halcyon 
times  of  prosperity,  learned  leisure,  idyllic  days,  and 
"nodes  coenceque  deum"  was  the  unexpected  elevation 
of  sad  and  serious  Adrian  the  Fleming  to  the  papal 
throne.  This  occurred  on  the  ninth  of  January, 
1522.  He  had  been  a  professor  at  Louvain,  tutor 
to  Charles  the  Fifth ;  and  later  in  life  had  become, 
by  his  influence,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Tortosa. 
He  was  aged,  learned,  of  unblemished  character,  and 
supposed  of  course  to  be  devoted  to  the  Imperial 
interests.  And  this  was  pretty  well  all,  that  the 
electing  Cardinals  knew  of  him,  when  under  pressure 
of  the  necessity  for  putting  an  end  to  the  vacancy  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  in  the  impossibility  of  agreeing 
on  the  election  of  one  of  their  own  number,  they  were 
induced  to  fix  on  this  northern  stranger.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  irrevocable  fiat  spoken,  than  they 
seem  to  have  been  assailed  by  a  host  of  foreboding 
misgivings. 

The   account   of  this  memorable   conclave  in  the 
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report  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  Luigi  Gradenigo,* 
read  to  the  Senate  on  the  ninth  of  March,  1523,  is 
highly  interesting  and  curious. 

"  On  the  twenty- seventh  of  December,"  writes  the 
Venetian,  "  on  St.  John's  day  the  Conclave  was  closed. 
The  bull  of  Pope  Giulio  against  electing  a  Pope 
simoniacally  was  then  read ;  and  an  oath  to  observe  its 
provisions  was  administered  to  the  Cardinals  assem- 
bled. Late  that  same  day  their  Eminences  Grimani 
and  Cibo  arrived,  and  entered  the  Conclave.  All  the 
Cardinals  received  the  holy  communion  ;  and  then 
forthwith  began  to  form  intrigues  for  the  management 
of  the  election  without  the  least  regard  for  their  oath. 
The  Cardinals  in  Conclave  were  thirty-eight:  of  whom 
fifteen  were  in  favour  of  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  and 
twenty-three  against  him ;  out  of  which  twenty-three 
eighteen  desired  the  Papacy  for  themselves.  After 
the  scrutiny  the  Cardinal  Grimani,  seeing  by  the 
number  of  votes  he  had  received,  that  he  was  not 
much  favoured,  came  out  from  the  Conclave.  Cardinal 
Farnese, — (who  became  Pope  by  the  name  of  Paul 
Third,  at  the  next  election  but  one,  after  the  death  of 
Clement  the  Seventh) — had  twenty-two  votes.  But 
the  Cardinals  Egidio  and  Colonna  would  not  give  him 
theirs.  Had  they  done  so,  the  Papacy  was  his.  This 
Farnese  made  promises  to  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici, 
that  if  elected,  he  would  keep  him  in  his  present 
position,  and  aggrandise  him  still  further.  Then  the 
Cardinal  Adrian,  who  was  in  Spain,  was  proposed. 
And  his  Eminence  of  Gaeta  made  a  speech  in  his 

*  Relat.  Ven.    2nd  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  74. 
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praise,  telling  of  his  exemplary  life,  than  which,  he  said, 
nothing  could  be  more  admirable.  This  harangue 
produced  an  effect  on  all  present;  and  they  elected 
Adrian  Pope.  And  when  they  had  done  so,  they 
were  stunned  with  the  idea,  that  they  had  elected  for 
Pope  one,  whom  they  had  never  seen.  And  as  they 
came  out  of  the  Conclave,  violent  cries  were  raised 
against  them ;  and  the  people  called  out,  '  Why  did 
you  not  elect  one  of  yourselves  ?  '  And  the  Cardinal 
of  Mantua  replied,  *  Ah  !  you  may  well  say  so ! ' 
And  on  many  houses  that  night  was  seen  written  up, 
*  Roma  est  locanda '; ' — Home  is  to  be  let !  For  all 
thought,  that  the  new  Pope  would  hold  the  Papacy 
in  Spain." 

Assuredly  if  the  object  of  the  Conclave  had  been  to 
choose  a  Pope,  every  part  of  whose  character  should 
present  the  most  striking  contrast  to  that  of  his 
predecessor,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  man 
more  adapted  to  such  a  purpose,  than  the  grave  and 
unworldly  schoolman  whom  they  selected.  But  the 
Holy  College  had  not  acted  with  that  or  any  other 
clearly  defined  intention.  And  the  estimation  in  which 
Adrian  was  held  by  his  new  subjects  during  his 
pontificate  of  little  more  than  twenty  months,  tends 
strikingly  to  corroborate  that  judgment  of  the  Roman 
world  of  those  days,  which  has  been  deduced  from  their 
approval  of  Leo.  Their  liking  and  their  disliking 
point  consistently  to  the  same  conclusion. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  *  to  prove  that  Adrian 
came  to  his  new  and  unsought  office  with  a  profound 

*  Ranke,  chap.  iii. 
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and  oppressive  sense  of  its  high  duties  and  awful 
responsibilities.  He  seems  to  have  set  himself  with 
much  earnestness  of  purpose  and  singleness  of  heart  to 
the  hopeless,  and  indeed  entirely  impossible,  task  of 
bringing  back  the  decrepit  body,  over  which  he  was 
called  to  rule,  to  some  degree  of  healthful  conformity 
with  a  sincere  churchman's  ideal.  Poor  Adrian  !  His 
Louvain  readings  and  profound  scholastic  erudition 
had  failed  to  teach  him,  that  nothing  in  this  world 
can  ever  be  brought  back;  but  that  all  must  needs 
move  onwards.  Aghast  on  his  arrival  in  Home  at  the 
utter  heathenry  around  him,  and  at  the  conditions  of 
the  place  he  was  expected  to  fill  in  the  midst  of  it,  he 
strove  hard  to  purify  the  Augsean  stable,  to  at  least 
such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  possible  for  himself  to  live 
the  life  of  a  Christian  Bishop. 

The  enterprise  was  wholly  hopeless;  involving 
contradictions  and  incompatibilities  innumerable.  It 
had  baffled  the  energies  of  more  than  one  good  man 
before  Adrian's  day,  and  of  stronger  wills  than  his.  It 
has  proved  equally  beyond  the  power  of  sundry  others 
since  that  time ;  of  whom  the  most  notable  for  great- 
ness of  intention  and  total  failure  of  performance  is 
perhaps  the  present  pontiff.  A  larger,  a  more  philoso- 
phical, more  earnest  and  more  profound  reverence  for 
truth,  pure,  absolute,  and  paramount,  than  is  perhaps 
possible  to  any  man,  who  has  been  forced  into  the 
mould  in  which  Rome  fashions  her  priesthood,  would 
suffice  to  convince  a  reflective  mind,  that  any  such 
attempt  must  ever  be  equally  vain  for  the  future. 
Any  essay  at  pouring  the  new  wine  of  truth  into  those 
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utterly  foul  old  bottles,  filled  with  the  quintessence  of 
the  accumulated  falsehood  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  can 
only  issue  in  violent  disruption  and  explosion. 

But  Adrian  was  very  far  from  being  the  man  to 
accomplish  even  such  small  and  superficial  correction 
of  the  most  glaring  external  evils,  as  might  have  been 
possible  to  an  abler  ruler.  He  was  honest  but  narrow- 
minded;  could  be  laborious  in  the  discharge  of  such 
duties  as  he  comprehended  ;  but  was  utterly  devoid  of 
the  energetic  activity  necessary  for  the  despatch  of 
urgent  and  multifarious  business;  was  unaccustomed 
and  unfitted  to  probe,  sound,  and  rule  any  mind  save 
his  own,  and  habituated  to  govern  that  according  to 
the  ethical  scheme  of  ascetic  school  divinity.  "  The 
Pope,"  say  the  Venetian  ambassadors  *  sent  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  election  according  to  usage,  "  is 
desirous  of  passing  much  time  in  study  every  day.  And 
he  is  not  content  with  reading  only,  but  chooses  to  write 
and  compose.  And  this  draws  him  away  from  the 
business  of  the  papacy.  So  that  what  with  masses, 
prayers,  dining,  repose,  study,  reciting  the  offices,  and 
supping,  he  takes  up  much  of  the  day,  and  can  give 
but  few  audiences  *  *  *  .  For  his  table  the  Pope 
spends,  as  has  been  said,  one  ducat  a  day ;  which  with 
his  own  hand  he  draws  from  his  pocket  and  gives  to 
his  private  butler,  saying ;  '  Buy  for  to-morrow,  with 
this.'  His  food  consists  of  a  morsel  of  veal,  or  beef,  or 
fowl :  sometimes  he  has  soup  of  some  common  kind ; 
and  on  the  vigils,  fish  ;  but  of  all  he  eats  sparingly.  A 
woman,  that  he  brought  with  him  from  his  own  country 

*  Relat.  Ven.     2nd  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  113. 
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cooks  for  him,  and  makes  his  bed,  and  does  his  wash- 
ing." Another  Venetian  ambassador,  Marco  Foscari, 
in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Fiesco,  writes  thus  of  poor 
Adrian,  whom  all  these  Italians  seem  to  look  at  and 
speak  of,  as  if  he  were  some  strange  and  incomprehen- 
sible phenomenon.  "  The  man  is  tenacious  of  his 
own,"  says  Foscari,  "  very  thrifty  in  giving ;  and 
rarely  or  never  receiving.  At  mass  he  is  daily  and 
early.  Whether  he  has  any  favourite,  or  who  it  may 
be,  nobody  has  yet  found  out.  He  can  be  neither 
driven  by  anger,  or  led  by  joking.  Nor  was  it  observed 
that  he  showed  any  exultation  at  his  elevation.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  known  that  on  hearing  the  news  of  it,  he 
gave  a  groan." 

This  was  not  the  man  to  battle  with  the  gorgeous 
corruption  of  the  Roman  court.  Nevertheless  Adrian 
did  enough  in  his  short  papacy,  to  earn  the  contempt 
and  hatred  of  all  who  surrounded  him.  Poetasters, 
buffoons,  and  singers  were  swept  out  from  their  haunts 
in  the  apostolic  palace.  Classical  bishops,  whose 
Ciceronian  style  was  too  pure  to  be  injured  by  reading 
the  barbarisms  of  St.  Paul  in  the  vulgate,  were  sent 
scampering  to  their  distant  bishoprics.*  The  Roman 
academicians  were  put  to  general  rout.  Suppers  on 
Tiber's  banks  by  moonlight,  convivial  interchange  of 
festive  jocularities  under  the  shade  of  suburban  gardens, 
and  liberal  patronage  of  literature  with  cash  raised  at 
forty  per  cent,  were  all  at  an  end.  Hundreds  of  crowns 
were  no  longer  to  be  had  for  a  song,  a  poem,  or  a 
jest. 

*  Note  31. 
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Borne  was  horrified  with  alarm,  and  immeasurable 
disgust.  The  new  Pope's  conduct  was  inexplicable  on 
any  known  theory  of  human  nature.  Even  what  he 
might  have  given  without  cost  to  himself,  either 
bishopric,  abbey,  or  office,  the  stupid  ultramontane 
barbarian  would  not  give  away  like  a  splendid  and 
munificent  prince  ; — would  not  even  sell,  like  a  prudent 
and  thrifty  one ;  but  insisted  on  making  unheard  of 
inquiries  into  the  moral  fitness  of  the  applicant;  in 
this  and  a  hundred  other  ways  disturbing  the  old 
traditions  and  habits,  and  causing  infinite  perplexity, 
trouble,  and  loss  of  profit  by  his  strange  northern-grown 
notions  of  duty. 

Duty !  Poor  Adrian  had  to  arrive  gradually,  during 
the  course  of  his  short  but  heart- sickening  pontificate, 
at  the  conviction  that  his  position  was  one  with  which 
no  performance  of  duty  in  any  shape  was  compatible. 
With  a  beggared  treasury  depending  for  its  principal 
supplies  on  sources  altogether  infamous  and  suicidal ; 
with  Europe  torn  from  end  to  end  by  quarrels  of  kings 
and  quarrels  of  creeds,  all  which  the  theory  of  his 
office  required  him  to  interfere  in  and  compose ;  with 
nothing  but  contempt  and  aversion  in  those  around 
him ;  and  with  none  to  help,  and  none  to  be  trusted, 
unless  it  were  the  old  Louvain  housekeeper,  who  still, 
as  in  happier  days,  made  his  bed  and  cooked  his  frugal 
meal, — what  could  a  poor  Flemish  professor  make  of 
the  scarlet-robed  heathen  Babylon  he  was  called  to 
govern,  although  he  laboured  hard  at  midnight  matins 
and  early  masses,  and  lived  on  a  dollar  a  day  ? 

The  contrast  of  such   simple   habits  and  economy 
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with  the  manner  of  living  which  Rome  was  accustomed 
to  see  and  admire  in  her  ecclesiastical  princes,  is 
amusingly  shown  by  the  account  which  the  same 
company  of  ambassadors  from  Venice,  whose  report 
has  been  before  cited,  have  furnished  of  a  banquet 
given  them  by  the  Venetian  cardinal,  Andrea  Cornaro. 
After  duly  recording  the  velvet-covered  seats,  the  cloth 
of  gold,  the  side-boards  loaded  with  superb  plate,  they 
state  the  astounding  fact,  that  the  dinner  consisted  of 
sixty-five  courses  of  three  dishes  each !  *  and  all  served 
on  silver.  "  Scarcely  had  we  tasted  one,"  say  the 
simple  ambassadors,  with  very  evident  admiration, 
"  than  another  was  brought  in.  At  last  we  rose, 
stuffed  and  stupified,  as  well  from  the  quantity  of  the 
food  as  because  at  the  Cardinal's  table  there  was  music 
of  every  sort  that  could  be  found  in  Eome.  Excellent 
fifers  played  continually;!  harpsichords  also  were 
there,  with  most  wonderful  sounds  in  them ;  lutes 
with  four  strings ;  harps,  and  songs  outside  the  room 
and  inside  ; — one  music  after  another ! " 

This  magnificent  Cardinal,  we  are  told,  gave  dinners 
to  the  members  of  the  sacred  College  three  times  a 
week.  Their  eminences  often  called  on  him  on  their 
way  to  the  apostolical  palace,  as  his  mansion  was 
situated  in  the  Borgo;  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
pressing  them  to  stay  and  dine  with  him. 

Various  other  entertainments  are  recounted  with 
infinite  admiration  and  simplicity  by  these  worthy 
Venetians,  who  have  left  one  of  the  most  amusing,  if 
not  most  politically  important,  of  the  "  Relazione " 

*  Note  32.  f  Note  33. 
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which  have  come  down  to  us.  With  Cardinal  Grimani 
they  dined  one  Saturday  entirely,  like  good  Catholics, 
on  fish.  His  eminence,  being  bishop  of  Porto,  has 
special  facilities,  they  say,  for  having  fish  of  all  sorts  : 
and,  indeed,  it  should  seem  that  he  had ;  for  the 
ambassadors,  "  stupified  "  as  they  had  been,  a  few  days 
before,  by  Cardinal  Cornaro's  sixty-five  courses,  sat  at 
Cardinal  Grirnani's  table,  during  this  fast-day  dinner, 
for  nearly  six  hours.  They  particularly  commemorate 
one  fish,  a  sturgeon,  the  head  of  which  was  "  larger 
than  that  of  a  large  ox,"  and  which  had  cost  eighteen 
golden  ducats,  equal  to  not  much  less  than  £S  of  our 
present  currency ! 

None,  however,  of  the  festivities  recorded  by  them 
give  so  striking  a  picture  of  the  profuse  magnificence 
of  the  Roman  life  of  that  period  as  the  following  very 
interesting  and  curiously  minute  account  of  a  hunting 
party,  to  which  one  of  theii;  number  was  invited  by  the 
Cardinal  Cornelio. 

"  Mathew  Dandolo,  on  Saturday,  went  to  hunt  with 
this  Cardinal ;  and  they  took  a  stag,  a  wild  goat,  and 
a  hare.  The  Cardinal  was  mounted  on  a  dapple-grey 
Spanish  jennet,  of  great  beauty  and  nobleness,  admi- 
rably well  paced,  and  ornamented  with  black  housings. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  plaited  priest's  vestment,  short, 
of  scarlet  colour,  and  without  lining.  On  his  head, 
above  his  skull-cap,  he  wore  a  Spanish  hat,  dark- 
coloured,  and  ornamented  with  tassels  of  black  silk 
and  velvet.  And  they  went  twelve  miles  out  of  Rome 
to  hunt.  The  company  comprised  about  an  hundred 
horsemen;  for  when  the  Cardinal  goes  a-hunting 
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many  noble  Komans,  and  other  courtiers,  that  take 
pleasure  in  the  sport,  follow  him.  There  was  Messer 
Serapicca,*  among  others,  very  sad  and  out  of  spirits. 
The  Cardinal  sent  on  eight  mules  loaded  with  nets, 
which  were  immediately  stretched  in  a  little  valley 
shut  in  by  certain  hills,  not  very  high,  but  difficult  to 
ascend.  Through  this  valley  the  stags  and  swine  had 
to  pass.  The  huntsmen,  whose  business  it  is  to  know 
the  haunts  of  the  stags  and  other  animals,  and  their 
lairs,  had  not  yet  come  up,  having  gone  to  lie  in 
ambush  for  the  game.  When  they  arrived,  the  Car- 
dinal dismounted,  and  took  off  his  upper  clothing, 
remaining  in  a  jacket  of  brown  Flemish  cloth,  cut 
close  and  tight  to  the  body.  The  rest  of  the  company 
also  dismounted.  Then  the  Cardinal  having  re- 
mounted, and  assigned  every  one  his  place,  they 
proceeded  to  a  lovely  meadow,  by  which  the  stags 
were  obliged  to  pass.  A  small  river,  deep  and  swift 
of  stream,  ran  through  it,  and  it  was  crossed  by  several 
little  bridges.  This  meadow  also  was  guarded  by  dogs, 
of  which  there  were  a  great  number  present.  The 
Cardinal  then  mounted  a  jennet  of  great  value,  which 
his  brother,  Don  Francesco,  had  brought  him  from 
Spain,  and  all  set  about  driving  the  stag  from  his 
cover.  Three  or  four  were  very  shortly  put  up.  Two 
of  them  ran  into  the  net  and  entangled  themselves  : 
one  was  caught;  the  other  escaped.  Then  three 
exceedingly  fierce  boars  were  driven  out  from  the 
valley;  and  the  whole  hunt,  horsemen  and  runners  on 
foot,  hounds  and  mastiffs,  followed  them  a  good  hour, 

*  Note  34. 
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teazing  them  unceasingly,  as  they  at  one  moment 
rushed  into  the  cover,  and  the  next  were  started  from 
it  by  the  hounds.  A  fine  sight  it  was  to  see  !  and  the 
Cardinal  was  exceedingly  delighted  and  exhilarated. 
After  that,  in  another  beautiful  meadow,  in  which 
there  was  only  one  small  shrub,  was  prepared  the 
buffet  of  the  Cardinal,  and  a  table  for  fourteen 
persons  ;  and  at  the  head  of  it  a  chair  of  state  for  his 
lordship.  And  thus,  some  sitting  on  stools,  and  others 
standing,  they  eat,  while  the  dogs  howled  at  the  sight 
of  the  food ;  the  hunting-horns  were  sounded,  and 
those  who  had  followed  the  hunt  on  foot,  strolled 
about  with  their  bread  and  cup  of  wine  in  their  hands. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  the  dinner,  down  came  a  hard 
shower  of  rain,  which  washed  all  the  company  well, 
and  watered  their  wine  for  them  in  their  cups.  They 
continued  their  dinner  however,  only  ordering  felt  hats 
to  be  handed  round  to  the  guests.  The  repast  con- 
sisted of  the  finest  fish,  both  sea  and  fresh-water;  of 
which' the  Laccia,  from  the  Tiber,  is  the  best  fish  in 
the  world.  We  have  it  in  the  Po,  and  know  it  under 
the  name  of  Chieppe ;  but,  in  truth,  with  us  the  fish 
is  comparatively  worthless.  There  were  exquisite 
wines  of  ten  sorts.  Sweet  oranges,  peeled  and  pre- 
pared with  fine  sugar,  were  served  at  the  beginning  of 
the  dinner  for  the  first  dish,  as  is  the  mode  at  Rome. 
There  were  three  hundred  mouths  to  feed.  Then  all 
mounted  again,  and  came  to  a  coppice  of  underwood, 
into  which  some  hounds  were  sent.  The  huntsmen 
started  a  very  beautiful  wild  goat,  which  the  dogs  at 
last  caught  and  killed.  Then  they  chased  a  hare,  and 
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took  her.  After  that,  another  stag  was  found,  but  was 
not  caught.  An  hour  before  sundown  they  returned  to 
Eome.  The  next  morning  the  Cardinal  sent  the 
produce  of  the  chase  on  a  mule,  as  a  present  to  the 
ambassadors.  He  sent  also  three  other  mules,  each 
carrying  a  very  fine  calf;  and  twenty  very  long  poles, 
carried  by  forty  porters,  from  which  hung  capons, 
pigeons,  partridges,  pheasants,  peacocks,  quantities  of 
salted  meats  of  various  sorts,  and  most  delicate  buffalo 
cheeses ;  besides  three  pipes  of  wine  loaded  on  twelve 
mules,  carrying  two  barrels  each ;  and  for  every  four 
of  these  mule-loads  there  was  another  mule  carrying 
an  empty  tun  well  seasoned,  for  holding  the  wine  in 
the  cellar.  The  wines  were  of  three  sorts,  and  most 
exquisite.  Besides  all  this  there  were  forty  loads  of 
corn  for  our  horses.  And  Messer  Evangelista  dei 
Pellegrini  da  Verochio,  house-steward  of  the  Cardinal, 
a  man  of  worship  and  reputation,  addressed  the  am- 
bassadors, inviting  them  to  dine  with  the  most 
Reverend  Cardinal  on  the  following  Tuesday.  The 
present,  which  was  estimated  at  two  hundred  ducats, 
was  accepted,  as  also  the  invitation  to  dinner."  * 

The  tone  of  naive  admiration  and  simple  astonish- 
ment with  which  these  Venetians,  though  men  of  noble 
families  and  high  rank  in  Venice,!  speak  of  these  and 
other  such  sumptuosities  of  Home,  is  curious  as  in- 
dicating that  wealthy  and  luxurious  Venice  knew  no 
such  prodigalities ;  and  that  Borne  in  truth  stood 
alone  in  its  habits  of  gorgeous  magnificence  and 
profuse  expenditure. 

*  Relat.  Ven.  2nd  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  94.  f  Note  35. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  position  which 
grave  frugal  Adrian  with  his  dollar  a  day  and  his 
ascetic  notions  must  have  held  among  a  nobility 
accustomed  to  such  a  style  and  manner  of  living,  and 
such  a  scale  of  expenditure,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
foregoing  anecdotes.  And  it  is  intelligible  enough, 
that  his  short  papacy  should  have  been  wholly  unin- 
fluential  on  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Roman  court 
and  city.  It  was  altogether  a  failure  in  every  point  of 
view.  And  Rome  evidently  understood  the  exigences 
of  her  papacy  best  in  sinking  all  notion,  or  other  than 
strictly  official  and  conventional  talk  of  duty  with 
regard  to  it  altogether. 

Death  delivered  Adrian  from  the  papal  chair,  and 
the  Romans  from  Adrian,  on  the  23rd  of  September, 
1523.  And  the  Church  has  never  since  committed  the 
blunder  of  putting  any  other  than  an  Italian  at  her 
head. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

Election  of  Clement  the  Seventh— his  character  and  policy. — State  of 
Italy. — Alliance  between  the  Pops  and  Francis  the  First. — 
Conspiracy  to  induce  Pescara  to  revolt  against  the  Emperor.— 
Vittoria  Colonna — her  opinion  of  her  husband's  conduct. — The 
Pope  absolves  Francis  from  his  oath  to  Charles. — "  Italia  fara  da 
Be." — Catherine  is  sent  to  Florence. 

ON  the  19th  of  November,  after  nearly  two  months 
of  disputing,  intriguing,  and  negotiating,  the  Conclave 
announced  that  they  had  been  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  elect  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici  Pope. 

The  world  hailed  the  election  as  the  best  and  wisest 
that  could  have  been  made  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  If  long  practice  of  affairs  and  much 
sagacity  of  that  sort  which  partakes  more  of  cunning 
than  of  any  larger  and  higher  wisdom,  joined  to  inde- 
fatigable industry  and  activity,  together  with  almost 
entire  freedom  from  any  of  those  more  violent  passions 
which  are  apt  to  be  fatal  to  moderation  and  respect- 
ability ;  if  all  these  qualities  could  suffice  to  form  a 
pilot  capable  of  weathering  the  coming  storm,  the 
Cardinal  Giulio,  now  Clement  the  Seventh,  was  the 
man  to  do  so. 

The  leading  objects  of  his  papal  administration,  and 
indeed  of  his  entire  life,  were,  first,  the  aggrandise- 
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ment  of  the  house  of*  Medici,  and  the  establishment 
of  Alessandro,  who  was  in  all  probability  his  own  son, 
in  possession  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Florence. 
The  second  aim  of  his  policy,  but  quite  subordinately 
to  the  first,  was  the  liberation  of  Italy,  and  especially 
of  the  ecclesiastical  States,  from  the  evils  and  dangers 
incessantly  arising  from  the  competing  pretensions  of 
rival  foreign  sovereigns  to  States  within  the  peninsula, 
and  the  presence  of  their  armies.  In  the  third  place 
he  was  anxious  to  trim  the  course  of  his  ecclesiastical 
policy  so  dexterously  as  to  keep  together,  as  far  as 
might  be  still  possible,  the  fragments  of  his  spiritual 
authority,  without  running  into  the  infinitely  dreaded 
danger  of  a  general  council. 

The  prospect  of  the  future  at  the  time  of  his 
elevation  was  a  perplexed  and  troubled  one ;  and  the 
only  path  through  it  to  the  aims  he  had  in  view  was 
most  difficult  and  intricate.  But  a  straight  march 
along  an  open  road  would  have  been  less  congenial  to 
the  talents  and  temperament  of  the  politic  Pontiff. 
Placed  comparatively  powerless  as  to  material  strength, 
between  the  two  great  contending  forces — Charles  and 
Francis ;  with  his  difficulties  complicated  by  hot  heads 
in  Florence,  and  ere  long  by  the  additional  .troubles 
and  dangers  arising  from  the  unruly  passions  'and 
headlong  violence  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  had  little 
to  depend  on  save  his  own  talents  for  intrigue,  dex- 
terous craft,  and  wily  policy,  But  the  nature  of  the 
situation  was  exactly  such  as  might  seem  to  promise 
a  fair  hope  of  success  to  the  sagacious  use  of  these 
weapons.  It  should  seem  that  Clement  was  exactly 
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the  man  for  the  occasion.  Calm,  moderate,  unim- 
passioned,  much  experienced,  active,  vigilant,  astute, 
with  nothing  genial,  large,  or  noble  about  him,  but 
decorous,  correct,  and  eminently  respectable,  though 
at  bottom  unscrupulous  when  scruples  would  have 
stopped  his  path,  it  might  be  thought  that  he,  if  any 
man,  would  be  likely  to  rise  a  winner  from  the  slippery 
game  of  politics  in  which  the  powers  of  Europe  were 
engaged.  The  world  in  general  thought  so  at  the  time 
of  his  election. 

Yet  the  result  was  such  that  Clement  has  been 
deemed  "  the  very  sport  of  misfortune,  and  without 
doubt  the  most  ill-fated  pontiff  that  ever  sat  on  the 
papal*  throne/'  There  is  a  large  school  of  moralists 
which  delights  to  teach,  despite  mankind's  daily  accu- 
mulating experience  of  facts  that  prove  the  contrary  to 
be  the  truth,  that  spiritual  graces  ever  find  their 
"  reward  "  in  material  profit ;  and  which  can  see  in 
the  divine  government  of  the  universe  only  an  extended 
application  of  the  nursery  rule,  which  assigns  its 
skilfully  devised  joys  and  sorrows  as  the  immediately 
following  consequences  of  good  or  ill  behaviour.  Such 
ethical  philosophers  may  gather  from  the  history  of 
Clement  the  Seventh  materials  for  a  large  and  most 
victoriously  conclusive  discourse  on  their  favourite 
dictum,  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy."  There  was 
one  quality,  however,  wholly  wanting  to  the  character 
of  Clement,  the  possession  of  which  might  probably 
have  made  him  a  more  successful,  without  rendering 
him  a  more  upright  or  more  virtuous  man, — and  this 

*  Ranke,  Hist.  Popes,  chap,  iii. 
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was  courage.  Of  physical  courage,  indeed,  a  pope  has 
generally,  it  may  be  supposed,  no  great  need ;  hut 
Clement  was  singularly  deficient  in  that  moral  courage, 
without  which  prompt  and  decisive  action  in  critical 
circumstances  is  impossible.  He  was  ever  timid  and 
vacillating;  so  cautious  as  to  stand  still  till  danger 
overwhelmed  him,  for  want  of  courage  to  decide  on 
a  move  in  any  direction.  "His  Holiness,"  says  a 
Venetian  ambassador,*  "  is  exceedingly  cold  of  heart, 
from  which  it  results  that  he  is  timid  in  no  ordinary 
degree — not  to  say  pusillanimous ;  a  quality  which  I 
have,  I  think,  commonly  observed  in  the  Florentine 
nature.  *  *  *  This  timidity  causes  his  Holiness  to  be 
very  irresolute,  and  slow  to  decide ;  apt  moreover  to 
change  his  resolutions  easily  when  he  has  taken  them; 
and  that  not  on  grave  grounds,  which  would  be  indeed 
the  part  of  a  wise  man,  but  rather  from  insignificant 
and  unimportant  causes." 

At  the  time  of  his  elevation  Clement  was  the  close 
ally  and  friend  of  the  Emperor,  whose  power  was 
firmly  established  at  Naples,  and  for  the  nonce  in  the 
ascendant  also  at  Milan.  The  condition  of  Italy  was 
most  lamentable.  The  constant  movement  of  necessi- 
tous and  undisciplined  troops,  whose  pay  was  always 
in  arrear,  had  rendered  the  country  little  better  than  a 
desert.  Milan,  war-smitten,  plague-smitten,  famine- 
smitten,  crushed,  as  a  contemporary  writer  phrases  it, 
even  to  the  squeezing  out  of  the  blood  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  reduced  to  a  condition  of  disorganisation 
and  misery  that  would  have  made  any  sane  ruler  pause 

*  Note  36. 
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ere  he  would  accept  the  responsibility  of  attempting  to 
rule  it,  was  still,  as  it  had  been  for  so  many  years,  the 
principal  prize  for  which  the  Emperor  and  the  French 
King  were  contending  in  Italy. 

The  same  two  rivals,  as  representatives  of  the 
houses  of  Arragon  and  Anjou,  unhappily  found  but  too 
readily  competing  "  pretensions "  to  the  throne  of 
Naples  also.  Fortunate,  comparatively,  would  it  have 
been  for  Italy, — still,  as  ever,  "  serva  Italia  di  dolore 
ostello,"  the  same  "  enslaved  Italy  abiding  place  of 
woe  "  of  whose  sorrows  Dante  sang, — if  she  could  only 
have  been  the  undisputed  thrall  of  one  recognised 
master !  But  her  shortcomings  and  weaknesses  have 
doomed  her  not  only  to  slavery,  but  to  be  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  tyrants  fighting  for  her  mutilated 
body  so  unceasingly  that,  were  it  not  for  the  un- 
conquerable vitality  of  her  richly  endowed  physical 
nature,  her  plains  must  long  since  have  been  as  those 
of  Asia,  and  her  cities  as  Nineveh  and  Palmyra. 

In  the  necessity  of  steering  their  course  between 
these  northern  masters,  wrangling,  as  a  recent  Italian 
poet  has  said,*  over  her  bones,  it  might  seem  that  the 
Pope  and  the  other  Italian  powers  would  have  found  it 
simplest  and  safest  to  side  with  him  who  for  the  time 
being  appeared  the  strongest.  But  the  ever-present 
fear  of  being  wholly  overwhelmed,  subdued,  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  "  barbarian  "  prevented  them  from 
always  adopting  such  a  line  of  policy.  The  Spaniard, 
the  Frenchman,  and  the  German  were  probably  hated 
by  the  Italians  with  very  considerable  impartiality, 

*  Note  37. 
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though  alternating  circumstances  caused  now  one  and 
now  the  other  to  be  the  principal  object  of  their  fear 
and  aversion  for  the  time  being.  And  the  unquench- 
able, ever-yearning  desire  of  every  Italian  heart  to 
possess  their  own  Italy,  and  to  drive  back  the 
"  barbarian  "  across  the  mountains  from  off  her  sacred 
soil,  was  always  prompting  her  statesmen  to  strive  at 
curbing  the  power  of  the  oppressor  who  chanced  to  be 
for  the  moment  most  in  the  ascendant  by  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  his  adversary. 

And  doubtless  Clement  was  a  sufficiently  good 
Italian  to  wish  for  the  expulsion  of  the  stranger,  if  it 
did  not  interfere  with  more  selfish  and  more  dearly 
cherished  plans.  He  desired  it,  but  it  was  far  from 
being  the  foremost  object  of  his  desire.  It  was  so 
secondary  to  this,  that  he  was  ever  eager  to  avail 
himself  of  the  support  of  either  Spain  or  France  for 
the  attainment  of  the  end  which  really  lay  next  his 
heart, — the  establishment  of  his  own  family  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Florence.  Many  a  stone  has  been  cast 
on  the  memory  of  Clement  by  Italian  writers  of  all 
ages,  from  his  own  to  the  present,  for  postponing  his 
patriotism  to  the  gratification  of  less  worthy  passions. 
But  had  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  been  justified 
in  casting  the  first  stone  of  reproach  for  such  a  sin, 
their  unabated  longing  for  the  deliverance  of  Italy 
would  not  have  been  at  the  present  day  still  un- 
gratified. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  than  the 
Pope's  first  steps  on  the  zig-zag  path  of  trimming  he 
purposed  to  follow.  Becoming  alarmed  at  the  pre- 
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ponderating  power  of  Charles,  in  1524,  he  entered  into 
a  league  with  Francis ;  but  scarcely  had  this  been 
concluded  when  the  memorable  battle  of  Pavia,  on  the 
24th  of  February  1525,  and  the  captivity  of  the  French 
king,  frightened  him  back  again  into  seeking  anew  the 
friendship  of  Charles,  in  April  of  that  year.  Each  of 
these  successive  treaties  was  of  course  duly  sworn  to, 
and  declared  inviolable;  but  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  he  who  exercised  the  power  of  annulling 
other  men's  oaths  would  submit  to  be  bound  by  his 
own,  when  the  observance  of  them  became  incon- 
venient. Clement,  accordingly,  was  not  prevented  by 
the  solemn  treaty  of  April,  1525,  from  conspiring 
against  his  new  ally  in  the  July  following.* 

The  object  of  the  conspiracy  was  to  induce  Fer- 
dinando  Francesco  d'Avalos,  Marquis  of  Pescara,  who 
commanded  the  army  of  Charles  the  Fifth  before 
Milan,  to  revolt  against  his  sovereign,  and  join  the 
Italians  in  an  attempt  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to 
Spanish  sway  in  Italy.  It  was  known  that  he  was 
discontented  with  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  that  he 
was  all-powerful  with  the  army  under  his  command. 
The  bribe  proposed  to  him  was  nothing  less  than  the 
crown  of  Naples,  the  right  of  bestowing  which  the 
Pontiff  arrogated  to  himself.  But  the  Spanish  general 
had  no  sooner  secured  clear  evidence  of  the  plans  of 
the  conspirators,  by  pretending  to  listen  to  their 
proposals,  than  he  reported  the  whole  to  Charles. 

The  Italian  writers  vie  with  each  other  in  casting 
obloquy  on  Pescara  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion. 

*  Note  38. 
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But  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  national  feeling 
on  their  part.  They  brand  him  as  a  traitor  of  the 
blackest  dye,  for  not  having  betrayed  his  own  king  and 
nation ;  wholly  forgetting  that  Clement's  alliance  with 
Charles  stamped  the  proposition  of  the  Pope  and  his 
fellow-plotters  as  foul  and  treasonous.  Had  the  his- 
torians contented  themselves  with  stigmatising  his 
conduct  in  entrapping  the  conspirators  by  his  feigned 
compliance,  as  worthy  of  a  police-agent  rather  than  of 
a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  their  censure  would  have 
been  perfectly  just.  A  finer  moral  sense  would  have 
taught  Pescara  to  resent  and  reject  the  first  proposi- 
tion of  the  tempter.  No  consideration  of  the  expe- 
diency of  securing  evidence  should  have  led  him  to 
feign  for  an  instant  any  complicity  in  the  plot.  This 
would  have  been  more  "  chivalrous,"  as  we  are  pleased 
by  one  of  those  misnomers,  which  lead  to  serious  mis- 
conceptions, to  call  it.  But  this  nobler  and  clearer- 
sighted  morality  is  the  product  of  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  civilisation.  It  is  a  "chivalry"  fairly  to  be 
expected  of  an  English  gentleman  of  the  nineteenth, 
but  hardly  of  a  Spanish  "  chevalier"  of  the  sixteenth, 
century.  Chivalrous  honour  was  little  comprehended 
and  less  acted  on  in  the  ages  of  chivalry.  And  the 
anger  of  the  Italians  against  Pescara  would  have-  been 
equally  violent,  had  he  disappointed  their  hopes  by 
reporting  to  Charles  the  first  overtures  of  the  con- 
spirators, as  he  was  bound  to  have  done. 

This  Francesco  d'Avalos,  Marquis  of  Pescara,  is 
less  interesting  to  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  great 
and  successful  captain,  who  won  the  day  at  Pavia, 
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than  as  the  husband  of  perhaps  the  nohlest  of  that  fair 
group  of  female  figures,  which  stands   out  in   relief 
against  the  sufficiently  dark  background  of  that  six- 
teenth century.     Vittoria  Colonna, — for  her  coronet  as 
Marchioness  of  Pescara  has  never  been  allowed  to  hide 
the  laurel  crown  which  circled  her  maiden  brow,  and 
Italian  history  has  been  too  jealous  of  her  fame,  to 
permit  her  to  change  her  old  Roman  name, — Vittoria 
Colonna  was  a  woman  to  reflect  lustre  on  any  age  and 
country.     Her  poetry,  her  letters,  and  her  life,  are  all 
eloquent    exponents   of    a    noble,   highly-gifted,   and 
highly- cultivated  nature.     In  considering  the  conduct 
of  her  husband  on  this  occasion,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  what  her  feeling  had  been  with  regard  to 
it.     Giovio,  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  a  very 
safe  authority,  declares  that  Pescara  consulted  her  on 
the  subject,  and  that  she  urged  him,  by  every  con- 
sideration, not  to  stain  his  honour  by  treason  to  his 
sovereign ;  adding,  that  a  crown  so  won  would  be,  on 
her  brow,  a  crown  of  thorns.     Such  an  answer,  if  we 
are  to  believe  it  genuine,  would  imply  that  the  general 
had  really  wavered  in  his  faith,  and  had  contemplated 
accepting  the  bribe  proposed  to  him.     But,  in  any 
case,  as  his  wife's  counsel  could  only  have  been  given 
after  he  had  received,  and  seemingly  entertained,  the 
overtures   of   the   conspirators,   it  is   clear  that   she 
deemed  that  that  circumstance  ought  not  to  prevent 
him  from  revealing  what  he  knew  to  Charles.     Other 
accounts  assert  that  she  was  overwhelmed  with  shame 
at  her  husband   having  betrayed   the  Italian   cause. 
But  there  is  no  intimation  of  her  having  hit  the  real 
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blot.  Had  she  answered  his  appeal  to  her  for  advice 
by  saying,  "You  have  already  made  an  irretrievable 
false  step  in  suffering  the  conspirators  to  suppose  for 
an  instant  that  you  listened  to  them  favourably.  You 
should  have  denounced  their  first  overtures.  And 
now  your  only  means  of  halting  on  the  path  from  bad 
to  worse,  is  to  reveal  the  plot  without  further  loss  of 
time."  Had  she  replied  thus,  she  would  have  spoken 
in  the  spirit  of  a  higher  morality  than  was  known  in 
her  da3r,  and  would  have  shared  all  the  vituperation 
poured  by  the  disappointed  Italians  on  the  Spaniard 
who  betrayed  the  cause  of  Italy. 

The  miscarriage  of  this  scheme,  and  the  exposure 
consequent  upon  it,  necessarily  threw  the  vacillating 
and  terrified  pontiff  once  more  into  the  arms  of 
Francis.  "The  most  Christian" — as  the  old  Italian 
historians  often  elliptically  call  the  king  of  France — 
obtained  his  release  from  his  Madrid  prison  by  pro- 
mising on  oath,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1526,  all  that 
Charles,  driving  a  hard  bargain,  chose  to  demand  of 
him ;  and  Clement  hastened  to  prove  the  sincerity  of 
his  renewed  friendship  by  a  professional  contribution 
to  the  success  of  their  new  alliance,  in  the  welcome 
shape  of  a  plenary  absolution  from  all  observance  of 
the  oaths  so  sworn.* 

Much  illogical  criticism  has  been  expended  on  the 
deliberate  breach  by  Francis  of  the  obligations  he  had 
contracted  towards  Charles,  resulting,  as  usual,  from 
the  attempt  to  apply  to  these  transactions  a  standard 
entirely  different  from  that  recognised  by  the  parties 

*  Varchi,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 
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concerned  in  them.  Francis  was  absolved  from  the 
obligation  of  his  oath,  and  this  absolution  was  neces- 
sarily regarded  as  valid  by  Charles.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  the  Pope's  power  so  to  bind  and  to  loose. 
Under  such  a  system  an  oath  becomes,  of  course,  of 
very  much  diminished  value  as  a  security,  and  the 
resulting  risk  must,  in  all  such  cases,  have  been  dis- 
counted by  the  exactor  of  the  oath.  True,  that 
honour,  good  faith,  all  noble  trust  of  man  in  man,  and 
even  the  very  idea  of  the  value  and  sacredness  of 
truth,  are  destroyed  and  rendered  impossible  by  such 
a  creed.  But  this,  also,  is  accepted,  however  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  by  those  who  accept  the 
doctrines  from  which  these  results  necessarily  follow. 
We,  from  higher  ground,  may  thus  criticise  the 
morality,  which  formed  the  code  of  both  parties  alike  ; 
but,  as  between  the  "Most  Catholic"  and  the  "Most 
Christian"  monarch,  there  was  no  just  cause  of 
complaint. 

On  the  22nd  of  May  following,  the  Pope  entered 
into  a  formal  league  with  Francis.  Venice  joined  her 
troops  to  those  of  the  ecclesiastical  states,  and  they 
marched  together  to  the  support  of  the  Milanese,  who 
had  risen  in  revolt  against  the  Emperor;  assistance 
had  also  been  promised  by  Henry  of  England,  who 
had  stipulated,*  however,  that  he  should  not  be  named 
as  a  party  in  the  alliance,  but  only  considered  as  its 
protector. 

This  was  the  most  strenuous  and  most  united 
attempt  Italy  had  yet  made  to  rid  herself  of  the 

*  Varchi,  vol  i.  p.  98. 
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domination  of  the  stranger,  and  patriotic  hopes  beat 
high  in  Italian  hearts.  Giovan  Matteo  Giberto, 
Bishop  of  Verona,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of 
Clement,  writes  to  the  Bishop  of.  Veruli,  that  "  this  war 
is  to  decide  whether  Italy  shall  be  free,  or  is  doomed 
to  perpetual  thraldom."  He  trusts  that  no  foreign  aid 
will  be  required.  "  The  glory,"  he  continues,  "  will 
be  all  our  own,  and  so  much  sweeter  will  be  the 
fruit."* 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  later,  hope 
was  again  as  high,  and  still  crowed  as  loudly  in  the 
self -same  key.  "  Italia  far  a  da  se  !  "  Italy  shall 
suffice  to  herself  was  once  again  the  cry ;  yet  once 
again  to  be  quickly  changed  into  helpless  wailing  amid 
the  bitter  mockery  of  the  most  impotent  conclusion. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  making  and  breaking  of 
alliances  and  oaths,  and  of  the  perplexities  and  alter- 
nating hopes  and  terrors  arising  from  them,  Clement 
ever  mindful  of  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  sent 
off  the  young  princes  of  his  house  from  Home  to 
Florence ;  Ippolito  first  on  the  thirtieth  of  July,  1524 ; 
and  Alessandro  and  Catherine  shortly  afterwards,! 
under  the  care  of  Silvio  Passerini,  Cardinal  of  Cor- 
tona.  Ippolito  though  only  fifteen  years  old,  was 
declared  eligible  to  all  offices  of  state  in  the  republic, 
and  resided  in  the  palazzo  Medici  with  the  Cardinal, 
to  whom  Clement  had  confided  the  government  of 
the  young  man,  and  all  real  power  in  the  state. 
Alessandro  was  sent  to  the  beautiful  villa  of  Poggio 
a  Cajano,  situated  on  the  Ombrone,  about  half-way 

*  Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i  p.  192.         f  Ammirato,  book  sxx. 
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between  Florence  and  Pistoja.  He  was  placed  under 
the  tutorship  of  Kosso  de'  Eidolfi.  The  prudent 
Pontiff  had  judged  it  wise  thus  to  separate  the  young 
men,  says  Ammirato,  for  fear  of  quarrels,  which  their 
mutual  hatred  had  already  made  but  too  probable. 
Catherine,  who  appears  to  have  been  much  attached 
to  Ippolito,  fully  shared  all  his  aversion  for  her 
reputed  half-brother  Alessandro.  And  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  she  now  returned  to  the  palace  in 
which  she  was  born,  and  shared  with  Ippolito  the 
superintendence  of  the  Cardinal  of  Cortona.* 

Catherine  was  now  six  years  old ;  and  an  infant  of 
that  age  must  of  course  have  needed  female  care. 
But  the  slight  indications  of  what  befel  her  in  these 
early  years  give  us,  now  as  well  as  immediately  after 
her  birth,  no  glimpse  of  any  more  tender  or  less 
dignified  fostering  than  such  as  a  Cardinal  could 
bestow.  One  Cardinal  took  the  suckling  to  Rome, 
and  another  brought  her  back  to  Florence.  The 
Church  was  in  truth  a  nursing  mother  to  her ;  and 
supplied,  if  not  her  earliest  bodily  nutriment,  yet 
assuredly  all  that  which  went  to  the  earliest  formation 
of  her  mind  and  character. 

There  was  one  female  relative,  to  whose  care  it 
might  naturally  be  expected  that  the  child  should 
have  been  consigned.  This  was  Clarice,  her  father's 
only  sister,  the  wife  of  Filippo  Strozzi.  The  con- 
nexion of  many  kinds  that  existed  between  Strozzi 
and  the  Medici,  especially  Clement,  who  never 
scrupled  to  make  use  of  the  wealthy  banker  to  the 

*  Note  39. 
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utmost,  in  his  various  needs,  makes  it  the  more 
remarkable,  that  the  Pope  should  have  preferred,  not 
to  avail  himself  of  so  obvious  a  protection  for  the 
heiress  of  his  house.  But  it  is  probable  that  Clement 
guessed  shrewdly,  despite  her  more  politic  husband's 
compliances,  that  the  imperious  dame  was  very  far 
from  cherishing  any  friendly  feeling  towards  himself. 
At  a  somewhat  later  period,  as  will  be  seen,  Clarice 
showed  herself  eager  enough  to  get  her  orphan  niece 
into  her  hands  ;  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  there 
was  no  unwillingness  to  receive  the  child  on  her  part. 
Such  a  home  for  her,  however,  was  not  likely  to  suit 
the  forecasting  pontiff's  views.  And  we  are  not  left 
to  conjecture  respecting  her  residence  in  Home, 
during  the  first  six  years  of  her  infancy.  For  the  one 
solitary  mention  of  Catherine  during  that  time  dis- 
coverable, indicates  that  she  resided,  infant  as  she 
was,  in  a  home  of  her  own.  This  appears  from  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  numerous  letters  *  from  Galeotto 
de'  Medici,  the  Florentine  ambassador  to  his  govern- 
ment, in  which  he  says, — that  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
Catherine's  uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  was  expected 
in  Borne ;  and  that  he  would  be  lodged  in  the  house 
of  his  niece.  In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  February 
13th,  1524,  he  writes  that  Albany  had  arrived,  and 
had  alighted  at  the  house  of  the  "  nephews  of  the 
Pope."  So  that  Ippolito  and  Alessandro,  it  should 
seem,  shared  Catherine's  residence  with  her. 

After  her  return  to  the  palace  in  the  Via  Larga,  now 
her  own  property,  and  assuredly  a  nobler  residence 

*  Archivio  Centrale  Toscano,  clas.  x.  dist.  vi.  No.  19. 
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than  she  ever  inhabited  in  the  subsequent  days  of  her 
more  exalted  fortunes,  she  remained  there  with  the 
Cardinal  Passerini  and  her  cousin  Ippolito,  for  two 
years  of  tranquil  obscurity  ; — the  last  of  such  she  was 
ever  to  know,  though  they  brought  her  only  to  her 
eighth  year. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Effects  of  Clement's  breach  with  Charles. — Feeling  of  the  latter 
towards  the  Protestants. — Bourbon's  march  against  Rome. — His 
social  position. — Imbecility  of  Clement. — Sack  of  Rome. — 
Tumult  at  Florence. — News  of  the  sack  of  Rome  received  there 
with  rejoicing. 

To  the  Pope,  and  to  Italy,  the  two  years,  during 
which  Catherine  lived  quietly  in  the  Palazzo  Medici 
under  the  care  of  Silvio  Passerini,  were  hy  no  means 
a  period  of  happiness  and  tranquillity.  Nor  were  they 
such  to  Passerini  himself.  A  man  of  far  larger  heart, 
stronger  nerve,  and  firmer  hand,  than  the  Cardinal 
of  Cortona  possessed,  would  have  found  it  a  difficult 
task  to  rule  Florence,  as  lieutenant  for  the  Medici 
during  those  years.  The  difficulties  necessarily  arising 
from  the  crooked  policy  which  Clement  had  adopted 
were  beginning  to  press  around  him,  and  the  political 
horizon  was  dark  and  threatening  on  all  sides. 

The  earliest  fragments  of  the  talk  going  on  around 
her,  which  Catherine's  sharp  and  active  intellect  was 
then  avidly  seizing  and  appropriating,  as  children 
do,  to  be  stored  in  indelible  association  with  those 
first  assimilated  ideas,  which  constitute  character, 
— must  have  turned  on  schemes  of  popular  repression, 
on  dread  of  popular  violence ;  on  cruel  vengeances 
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counselled  by  hate,  but  held  in  check  by  fear  ;  on  all 
the  rules  and  wiles  of  that  state -craft,  which  regards 
nations  as  dangerous  and  untamed  animals,  to  be 
kept  in  subjection  only  by  mingled  deceit  and  violence. 
Such  was  the  future  queen's  earliest  instruction  in  the 
art  of  governing,  all  the  more  carefully  treasured  in 
her  inmost  heart,  if  presented  by  example  rather  than 
by  professed  precept. 

The  very  first  result  of  the  Pope's  last  step  must 
have  sufficed,  it  may  well  be  thought  to  convince  him, 
that  it  was  a  false  one.  While  the  united  Italian 
forces  were  marching  towards  Lombardy,  a  diet  was 
being  held  at  Spires,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some 
remedy  for  the  increasing  disorders  of  the  Church  in 
Germany.  It  was  one  of  the  crises,  which  occur 
again  and  again  in  the  history  of  the  Papal  See  ; 
demonstrating  the  incompatibility  of  the  interests  of 
the  Pontiff  with  those  of  the  temporal  sovereign  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  States.  Again  and  again  the  line  of 
conduct  required  by  the  Pope's  temporal  interests  as 
an  Italian  prince  is  found  to  be  opposed  to  that  which 
ecclesiastical  considerations  would  have  dictated.  In 
later  days  the  latter  have  prevailed.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  most  critical  epoch,  the 
former  were  the  most  powerful.  The  dominant  faith 
not  yet  alarmed  into  earnestness  by  opposition,  and 
the  competition  of  a  rival,  exercised  but  little  living 
influence  on  the  hearts  and  passions  of  men ;  and  in 
the  Popes  of  those  days  the  prince  always  overrode 
the  bishop.  Clement  in  this  respect  followed  the 
example,  and  traditional  habits  of  thought  of  his 
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predecessors.  But  his  lot  was  cast  on  more  difficult 
times.  He  stood  on  the  verge  of  a  new  epoch,  when 
the  Papacy  was  about  to  pass  into  an  entirely  new 
phase  of  existence. 

Ferdinand  of  Austria,  who  represented  his  brother 
the  Emperor  at  Spires,  "  signed  a  decree  of  the  empire 
whereby  the  states  were  declared  free  to  comport 
themselves  in  matters  of  religion,  as  each  should  best 
answer  it  to  God  and  the  Emperor ;  that  is  according 
to  their  own  judgment.  In  this  resolution  no  reference 
whatever  was  made  to  the  Pope ;  and  it  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  true  reformation 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  church  in  Germany."  * 
There  is  every  reason  to  think,  that  things  would  not 
have  happened  thus  had  Clement  not  made  Charles 
his  enemy.  For  if  worldly  Clement  had  none  of  the 
earnestness  of  Paul  the  Fourth,  so  neither  had  politic 
Charles  the  zeal  and  fanaticism  of  Philip  the  Second. 
The  time  for  a  Paul  the  Fourth  and  a  Philip  the  Second 
was  coming ;  but  was  not  yet  come.  And  Charles  the 
fifth,  no  Spaniard,  but  a  thoughtful  Fleming,  while  he 
was  in  the  main  a  good  catholic,  was  yet  much  per- 
suaded that  the  Church  needed  reform.  He  was 
therefore  not  disinclined  to  hear  what  might  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  new  doctrines ;  and  was  withal,  in  the 
somewhat  unsettled  state  of  his  convictions  at  that 
period  of  his  life,  a  sufficiently  lukewarm  religionist  to 
permit  the  amount  of  support  he  was  disposed  to  give 
the  Pope  to  be  very  materially  influenced  by  the 
changing  considerations  of  state  policy. 

*  Raiike,  book  i.  chap.  iii« 
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Accordingly,  he  sent  an  army  of  German  Lutherans 
across  the  Alps  under  George  Frundsbergin  November, 
1526. 

Meantime  the  Italian  forces  had  accomplished  little 
or  nothing  in  Lombardy.  The  constable  Bourbon, 
who  had  been  goaded  by  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of 
Francis,  and  the  undying  hatred  and  persecution  of  his 
infamous  mother,  Louise  de  Savoie,  into  forswearing 
his  country  and  his  allegiance,  still  held  Milan  for  the 
Emperor.  On  the  31st  of  January,  1527,  he  led  his 
forces  out  from  that  miserable  and  ruined  city,  passed 
the  Po,  and  joined  the  army  under  Frundsberg  near 
Piacenza.*  These  forces,  clamorous  for  arrears  of  pay 
which  the  Emperor  was  not  in  a  condition  to  send 
them,  licentious,  undisciplined,  and  almost  in  a  state 
of  open  mutiny,  were  more  like  a  vast  horde  of  banditti, 
than  a  regular  army.  Frundsberg  was  struck  by 
apoplexy  near  Bologna,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
endeavouring  to  quell  a  riot  among  his  troops.  And 
Bourbon  is  described  as  having  been  led  by  them, 
after  the  death  of  their  own  general,  rather  than  as 
leading  them  on  towards  Rome. 

Florence  and  Rome  trembled,  as  well  they  might,  at 
the  near  approach  of  these  lawless  and  ferocious  bands. 
The  terrified  pontiff  in  the  extremity  of  distress  at  the 
imminent  danger,  which  threatened  him  not  only  in 
Rome,  but  in  his  own  Florence,  had  once  more  recourse 
to  his  accustomed  weapons ;  and  hurriedly  proposed  to 
Lanrioi,  who  governed  Naples,  as  viceroy  for  Charles, 
a  truce  for  eight  months.  The  viceroy  was  not  un- 

*  Ammirato,  vol  x.  p.  43,  et  seq. 
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willing  to  avert  the  fearful  calamities  impending  over 
the  eternal  city.  To  abandon  Rome  to  the  fury  of  a 
heretic  northern  army ;  to  re-enact  the  scenes  which 
a  thousand  years  before  had  resulted  in  plunging  the 
world  into  darkness  and  barbarism  for  several  hundred 
years,  was  a  fearful  responsibility,  from  which  any  man, 
especially  a  catholic  of  latin  stock,  might  well  shrink. 
It  is  probable  that  Charles  himself,  had  he  been  on  the 
spot,  would  not  have  suffered  the  weak  and  wealthy 
capital  of  the  Christian  world  to  be  harried  by  his 
blood-hounds ;  though  when  the  deed  was  done,  he  was 
by  no  means  willing  to  give  up  any  of  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained  from  it.  His  conduct  on  the  occasion 
was  exceedingly  characteristic.  He  drove  the  hardest 
bargain  he  could  with  the  unfortunate  pontiff  for  his 
liberty.  But  he  put  himself*  and  his  court  into 
mourning  to  testify  his  grief  at  his  imprisonment. 

Lannoi  at  Clement's  urgent  entreaty  proceeded  in 
person  northwards,  attended  by  the  papal  treasurers, 
to  meet  Bourbon  on  his  march,  and  if  possible  by  means 
of  the  Pope's  money  and  his  own  influence,  to  induce 
the  army  to  return.  But  his  endeavours  were  vain. 

It  may  be  doubted  indeed  whether  Bourbon  had 
either  the  power  or  the  wish  to  restrain  his  troops. 
The  enterprise  on  which  he  was  bound, — that  of 
attacking  the  head  of  Christendom  in  his  own  city,  and 
delivering  over  that  venerated  home  of  the  arts,  the 
wealth,  the  monuments  of  civilisation  and  Christianity 
to  the  sack  and  pillage  of  a  furious  and  brutalised 
soldiery — accorded  well  with  the  hopeless  social  position 

*  Segni,  vol.  i.  book  i.  p.  31. 
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into  which  his  ruined  fortunes  and  his  resentment  at 
the  tyranny,  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  Francis  had 
hurried  him.  He  was  a  desperate  man  hound  on  a 
desperate  errand. 

For  although  his  well-known  military  talents  had 
easily  induced  Charles  to  welcome  and  make  use  of 
him,  he  must  have  felt  that  the  step  he  had  taken  in 
"breaking  his  allegiance,  and  abandoning  his  country, 
had  rendered  him  an  outcast  and  almost  a  pariah  in 
the  estimation  of  the  chivalry  of  Europe.  The  feeling 
he  had  awakened  against  him  throughout  Christendom 
is  .strikingly  exemplified  by  an  anecdote  recorded  of 
his  reception  at  Madrid.  "When  shortly  after  winning 
the  battle  of  Pavia  Bourbon  went  thither  to  meet 
Charles,  and  the  Marquis  de  Villana  was  desired  to 
lodge  the  successful  general  in  his  palace,  the  haughty 
Spaniard  told  the  Emperor  that  his  house  and  all  else 
that  he  possessed  were  at  his  sovereign's  disposition ; 
but  that  he  should  assuredly  burn  it  down  as  soon  as 
Bourbon  was  out  of  it ;  since  having  been  sullied  by 
the  presence  of  a  renegade,  it  could  no  longer  be  a  fit 
residence  for  a  man  of  honour.*  So  low  had  Bourbon 
fallen.  The  great  and  high-born  constable  was  now 
as  reckless  an  adventurer,  with  almost  as  little  to  lose, 
as  any  trooper  in  his  lawless  army.  Every  man's  hand 
was  against  him  ;  and  his  hand  was  against  every  man. 
And  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  must  have  been  his 
tone  of  mind  and  feeling,  as  he  led  on  his  mutinous 
robber  rout  to  Home,  while  men  of  all  parties  looked 
on  in  panic-stricken  horror: 

*  Note  40. 
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The  Pope  meanwhile  was  as  one  fascinated.  With 
an  inconceivable  imbecility,  to  he  explained  only  hy 
the  intensity  of  the  terror  under  which  he  and  his 
counsellors  acted,  he  had  no  sooner  concluded  his 
truce  with  the  viceroy,  than  he  disbanded  all  the  forces 
he  had  on  foot,  as  if  he  fancied  that  by  thus  clearly 
declaring  that  he  considered  himself  at  peace,  the 
enemy  would  be  induced  to  admit  and  act  on  that 
understanding.  It  seems  clear  that  the  city  might 
have  been  defended  had  not  the  Pope  been  thus  para- 
lysed by  terror.  Martin  du  Bellay  tells  us  that  he 
himself,  then  in  Italy  as  ambassador  from  Francis  the 
First,  hurried  to  Eome,  and  warned  the  Pope  of  his 
danger  in  abundant  time  for  him  to  have  prepared  for 
the  protection  of  the  city  by  the  troops  he  had  at 
his  disposal.  But  no  persuasion  -availed  to  induce 
Clement  to  take  any  step  for  that  purpose.* 

Neither  would  he  seek  safety  by  flight,  or  permit  any 
of  his  unfortunate  subjects  to  do  so.  John  de  Casale,t 
Henry  the  Eighth's  ambassador  at  Venice,  writes 
thence  to  Wolsey  on  the  16th  of  May,  the  fatal  tidings 
having  just  reached  Venice,  as  follows.  "  He,  Clement, 
refused  to  quit  the  city  for  some  safer  place  ;  he  even 
forbade  by  edict  that  any  one  should  carry  anything 
out  of  the  city  on  pain  of  death,  though  many  were 
anxious  to  depart  and  carry  their  fortunes  elsewhere." 

Meantime  the  avalanche  rolled  onwards.  Having 
passed  the  Apennines,  which  lie  between  Eomagna 
and  Tuscany,  Bourbon  left  Arezzo  on  his  southward 
course  on  the  26th  of  April. 

*  Du  Bellay,  ColL  Pet.,  p.  26.  f  Note  41. 
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Florence  for  her  own  protection  had  hastily  induced 
Francesco  Maria,  Duke  of  Urbino,  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  remaining  forces  of  the  Italian  league, 
and  by  taking  up  a  position  at  Incisa,  a  small  town  in 
the  upper  Valdarno,  about  thirteen  miles  from  the  city, 
on  the  road  to  Arezzo,  the  torrent  was  turned  off  from 
the  capital  of  Tuscany.  Probably  as  soon  as  the 
invading  army  once  found  itself  south  of  Florence, 
that  wealthy  city  was  in  no  further  immediate  danger. 
Home  was  metal  more  attractive  to  the  invaders,  even 
had  there  not  been  an  army  between  them  and  Florence. 

And  now  it  became  frightfully  clear  that  the  doom 
of  the  eternal  city  was  at  hand.  On  the  5th  of  May 
Bourbon  arrived  beneath  the  walls  of  Borne.  During 
the  last  few  days  the  unhappy  Pope,  convinced  too 
late  that  the  only  hope  for  the  city  was  the  truly  for- 
lorn one  of  defending  it  by  the  valour  of  its  own 
citizens,  had  endeavoured  to  arm  what  men  he  could 
get  together  under  Henzo  da  Ceri,  and  one  Horatius— 
not  Coccles  unhappily,  but — Baglioni.  "Kome  con- 
tained within  her  walls,"  says  Ranke,  "some  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Many 
of  these  men  had  seen  service ;  they  wore  swords  by 
their  sides,  which  they  used  freely  in  their  broils 
among  each  other,  and  then  boasted  of  their  exploits. 
But  to  oppose  the  enemy,  who  brought  with  him  cer- 
tain destruction,  five  hundred  men  were  the  utmost 
that  could  ever  be  mustered  without  the  city.  At  the 
first  onset  the  Pope  and  his  forces  were  overthrown." 
In  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  May  the  city  was  stormed, 
and  given  over  to  the  unbridled  cupidity  and  brutality 
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of  the  soldiers,  who  during  many  a  long  day  of  want 
and  hardship  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  hour 
that  was  to  repay  them  amply  for  all  past  sufferings, 
by  the  boundless  gratification  of  every  sense,  and 
every  caprice  of  lawless  passion.  Bourbon  himself 
had  fallen  in  the  first  moments  of  the  attack,  as  he 
was  leading  his  men  to  scale  the  walls,  and  any  small 
influence  that  he  might  have  exerted  in  moderating 
the  excesses  of  the  conquerors  was  thus  at  an  end. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  any  account  of  the 
days  and  the  scenes  that  followed.  They  have  been 
described  by  many  writers,  and  the  reader  who  bears 
in  mind  what  Rome  was, — her  vileness,  her  cowardice, 
her  imbecility,  her  wealth,  her  arts,  her  monuments, 
her  memories,  her  population  of  helpless  religious 
communities  of  both  sexes,  and  the  sacred  character  of 
her  high  places  and  splendours,  which  served  to  give 
an  additional  zest  to  the  violences  of  triumphant 
heretics,  may  safely  give  the  rein  to  his  imagination 
without  any  fear  of  overcharging  the  picture.  Frunds- 
berg  had  been  wont  to  boast,  that  if  he  ever  reached 
Borne,  he  would  hang  the  Pope.  He  never  did  reach  it, 
as  has  been  seen.  But  the  threat  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cative of  the  spirit  that  animated  his  army,  to  show 
that  Clement  owed  his  personal  safety  only  to  'the 
strength  of  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo,  in  which  he 
sought  refuge. 

The  sensation  produced  throughout  Europe  by  this 
catastrophe  was  immense.  John  de  Casale,  in  the 
letter  cited  above,  says  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  Rome  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Turks  when  they 
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were  in  Hungary,  as  the  infidels  would  have  perpetrated 
less  odious  outrages,  and  less  horrible  sacrilege.* 

Clerk  bishop  of  Bath  writes  to  Wolsey  from  Paris, 
on  the  28th  of  May  following :  "  Please  it  Your  Grace, 
after  my  most  humble  recommendation  to  understond 
that  about  the  fifteenth  of  this  moneth,  by  letters  sent 
from  Venyce,  it  was  spoken  that  the  Duke  of  Burbon 
with  the  armye  imperyall  by  vyolence  shold  enter  Rome 
as  the  6th  of  this  moneth  ;  and  that  in  the  same  entree 
the  said  Duke  should  be  slayne ;  and  that  the  Pope 
had  savyd  Hymself  with  his  Cardynals  in  Castell 
Angell;  whiche  tydinges  bycause  they  ware  not 
written  unto  Venyce,  but  upon  relation  of  a  souldier, 
that  came  from  Home  to  Viterbe,  and  bycause  ther 
cam  hither  no  maner  of  confirmation  therof  unto  this 
day,  they  war  not  belevyd.  This  day  ther  is  come 
letters  from  Venyce  confyrming  the  same  tydinges  to 
be  true.  They  write  also,  that  they  have  sackyd  and 
spoylyd  the  town  and  slayne  to  the  nombre  of  45000, 
non  parcentes  nee  etati  nee  sexui,  nee  ordini;  amonst 
other  that  they  have  murdryd  a  marveillous  sorte  of 
fryars,  and  agaynst  pristes  and  churchis  they  have 
behavyd  thymselfes  as  it  doth  become  Marranys  and 
Lutherans  to  do."t 

How  deeply  Wolsey  himself  was  moved  by  the  news 
is  seen  by  a  letter  from  him  to  Henry  the  Eighth,! 
written  on  the  3d  of  June  following.  He  forwards  to 
the  king  the  letters  "nowe  arryved,  aswel  out  of 
Fraunce  as  out  of  Italy,  confirming  the  piteous  and 

*  Note  42.  f  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  189. 

I  State  Papers,  ibid. 
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lamentable  spoiles,  pillages,  with  most  cruel  murdres, 
committed  by  the  Emperialls  in  the  citie  of  Borne,  non 
parcentes  sacris,  etati,  sexui,  aut  religioni ;  and  the 
extreme  daungier  that  the  Poopes  Holmes  and  Car- 
dinalles,  who  fled  into  the  Castel  Angel,  wer  in,  if,  by 
meane  of  the  armye  of  the  liege,  they  shuld  not  be 
shortly  socoured  and  releved.  Which,  sire,  is  matier 
that  must  nedes  commove  and  stire  the  hartes  of  al 
good  christen  princes  and  people,  to  helpe  and  put 
their  handes  with  effecte  to  the  reformacion  therof, 
and  the  repressing  of  such  tirannous  demenour." 

Even  Charles  himself  affected  at  least,  as  has  been 
seen,  to  mourn  the  success  of  his  own  army. 

Nowhere  did  this  terrible  Italian  misfortune  fail  to 
awaken  sympathy  and  compassion  save  in  a  rival 
Italian  city.  Florence  heard  the  tidings,  says  Varchi, 
with  the  greatest  delight.  The  same  historian  ex- 
presses his  own  opinion,*  that  the  sack  of  Kome  was  at 
once  the  most  cruel  and  the  most  merited  chastise- 
ment ever  inflicted  by  heaven.  And  another  Floren- 
tine historian  t  piously  accounts  for  the  failure  of  all 
the  means  adopted  to  avert  the  calamity,  by  supposing 
that  it  was  God's  eternal  purpose  then  and  thus  to 
chastise  the  crimes  of  the  Roman  prelates.  It  may 
perhaps,  however,  occur  to  some  minds,  that  a  degree 
of  doubt  is  thrown  upon  so  satisfactory  a  theory  by 
the  consideration  that  many  other  generations  of 
equally  ill- deserving  prelates  had  gone  to  their  marble 
tombs  unscathed  by  sack  or  siege.  And  to  some  the 
difficulty  may  appear  increased  by  the  unfortunate  fact 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  164.  t  Ammirato,  vol.  x.  p.  49. 
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that  the  greater  part  of  the  miseries  suffered  in  those 
awful  days  were  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  flocks  of 
those  purple  shepherds. 

Florence  meanwhile  had  not  remained  altogether 
tranquil.  The  government  of  the  Cardinal  Passerini 
was  extremely  odious  to  a  large  hody  of  the  citizens ; 
and  an  incident,  which  happened  on  the  26th  of  April, 
only  ten  days  before  the  capture  of  Rome,  might  have 
served  as  a  pilot  balloon  to  show  the  direction  which 
the  great  events  so  soon  to  follow  would  take.  The 
Cardinal  and  the  leading  adherents  of  the  existing 
government  had  gone  out  of  the  city  to  meet  the  Duke 
of  Urbino,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  for 
the  defence  of  Florence  against  Bourbon's  army  then 
in  the  vicinity.  The  opportunity  was  too  tempting  to 
be  resisted;  and  the  republican  party  determined 
suddenly  on  attempting  a  change  of  the  government 
by  a  coup  de  main. 

They  seized  the  Palazzo  Publico ;  sounded  the 
tocsin ;  cried  "  Popolo  !  Popolo  !  "  and  filled  the  piazza 
with  armed  men,  all  according  to  the  old  plan,  by 
which  so  many  a  revolution  had  been  effected  in  the 
old  times.  There  were,  however,  large  bodies  of 
foreign  troops  close  at  hand,  and  the  Cardinal  returned 
into  the  city  with  a  sufficient  force  to  make  any 
attempt  at  resistance  hopeless.  Nevertheless,  the 
partizans  of  the  Medici  felt  that  this  was  not  the 
moment  for  violence  or  vengeance.  The  republicans, 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  palace,  were  persuaded, 
principally  by  Francesco  Guicciardini,*  and  by  Marco 

*  Ammirato,  vol.  x.  p.  59. 
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Foscari,  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  to  retire  quietly,  on 
condition  that  all  should  be  forgotten  on  both  sides. 
And  thus  for  the  moment  "  order  "  was  restored. 

But,  on  the  llth  of  May,  it  was  rumoured  vaguely  in 
Florence  that  Borne  had  been  successfully  attacked  by 
the  Constable  Bourbon  and  the  Imperial  troops.  The 
government  had  probably  surer  information ;  and,  in 
order  to  gain  a  little  time,  availed  themselves  of  the 
fact  that  the  Constable  had  fallen,  to  cause  it  to  be 
believed  for  a  short  time,  that  his  army  had  been 
routed,  and  Rome  saved.  It  was  impossible,  however, 
to  keep  the  fatal  tidings  concealed  for  many  days.  The 
real  truth  was  soon  known;  and  Florence  clapped 
her  hands  for  joy. 

But  a  few  months  before  Italy  had  been  proposing 
to  herself  to  march  with  united  forces,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  against  the  "barbarians,"  and  drive  them  out 
of  the  peninsula  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Kevolution  in  Florence. — Filippo  Strozzi. — His  marriage. — Morals  of 
the  Period. — Clarice  de'  Medici.— Strozzi's  connection  with  the 
Medici. — Clement's  behaviour  towards  him. — Strozzi's  hesitations 
respecting  the  movement  at  Florence. — Clarice  at  Florence. — 
Fears  of  the  Cardinal  Passerini.— He  decides  on  leaving  Florence. 
— Catherine  sent  to  the  Convent  of  Santa  Lucia. — Attitude  of  the 
people.— The  Hall  of  the  Great  Council. 

THE  tone  of  feeling  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
tremendous  calamity  of  Rome  to  be  received  with 
rejoicing  at  Florence,  was  little  calculated  to  inspire 
any  thoughtful  man  with  hopeful  anticipations  for  the 
future  of  Italy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lessons  of 
three  hundred  years  have  produced  some  improvement 
in  this  respect ;  for  the  prospect  of  any  amelioration, 
which  is  to  result  from  united  action,  must  wholly 
depend  on  this.  Have  the  people  of  Italy  yet  learned 
that  their  mutual  discord  and  hatred  surely  play  the 
game  of  their  tyrants  ? 

That  Clement's  downfall,  however,  opened  a  great 
opportunity  to  Florence  cannot  be  denied :  and  no 
sooner,  accordingly,  were  the  real  facts  known,  than 
the  citizens  felt  that  then  or  never  was  the  moment  to 
throw  off  their  yoke.  Although  there  were  six  thou- 
sand troops  in  the  city,  under  the  orders  of  the 
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governor  Passerini,  there  seemed  ground  to  hope  that 
the  impending  revolution  might  he  effected  with  less 
violence  than  had  usually  attended  such  events  in 
Florence.  The  Cardinal  of  Cortona  was  invited  to 
deliberate  on  the  measures  to  he  taken,  together  with 
the  leading  citizens  assembled  in  the  Palazzo  Puhlico. 
And  there,  on  the  16th  of  May,  it  was  determined  that 
the  republican  form  of  government  should  be  in  every 
respect  restored;  but  that  the  two  young  princes, 
Ippolito  and  Alessandro,  and  the  "  Duchessina,"  as 
Catherine  was  called  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
should  be  permitted  to  reside  in  the  city  as  private 
citizens ;  and  be  further  indulged  by  exemption  from 
all  taxes  for  the  next  five  years. 

This  was  a  degree  of  moderation  unexampled  in  the 
annals  of  Florentine  party  struggles.  But  the  Car- 
dinal of  Cortona,  well  aware  of  the  feeling  with  which 
he  was  regarded  by  the  citizens,  in  whom  his  rule, 
with  its  alternating  periods  of  abject  terror  and  cruel 
vengeance,  had  inspired  both  hatred  and  contempt, 
doubted  much  whether  it  would  be  prudent  for  himself 
or  his  pupils  to  profit  by  the  permission  accorded  them 
to  remain  in  the  city.  And  he  was  finally  determined 
to  leave  it,  by  the  advice  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  whom 
circumstances  had  made,  in  a  great  measure,  master  of 
the  situation. 

Strozzi  had  married  Clarice,  the  only  sister  of 
Lorenzo,  Catherine's  father,  at  a  time  when  the 
Medici  were  in  exile,  and  when  that  haughty  family 
were  but  too  glad  *  to  secure  for  themselves  an  alliance 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  2. 
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with  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
princely  merchant  families  of  Florence.  Many  far- 
sighted  considerations  of  policy  had  led  him  to  venture 
on  a  marriage,  which  exposed  him  to  no  little  danger 
at  the  time  he  made  it :  for  the  rulers  of  the  republican 
city  were  inclined  to  consider  it  little  less  than  treason 
in  one  of  their  principal  citizens  to  ally  himself  with 
one  of  the  proscribed  race.  And  the  hesitations, 
doubts,  and  fears,  and  cautious  manceuvrings  with 
which  this  merchant-citizen  of  a  free  state  set  about 
uniting  himself  to  the  woman  of  his  choice,  afford  a 
curious  picture  of  the  liberty  enjoyed  under  the  repub- 
lican government,  for  the  preservation  of  which  the 
Florentines  were  ever  so  ready  to  peril  their  fortunes 
and  their  lives.  With  all  his  prudence,  the  cautious 
bridegroom  deemed  himself  fortunate  in  escaping  with 
a  small  amount  of  fine  and  exile  !  * 

All  this  is  related  with  great  minuteness  of  detail  in 
a  life  of  Filippo  Strozzi  by  his  brother  Lorenzo, — a 
very  valuable  and  highly  interesting  piece  of  bio- 
graphy .f  Few  writings  of  that  time  give  the  reader  so 
genuine,  life-like,  and  characteristic  a  picture  of  the 
modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  then  prevalent.  The 
high  and  almost  exclusive  value  set  on  prudence  among 
all  the  moral  qualities  is  remarkable,  and  very  un- 
favourably suggestive  of  the  nature  and  condition  of 
the  existing  social  system.  It  paints  forcibly  a  state 
of  universal  distrust.  Treachery  was  the  common 
element  in  which  men  lived  and  breathed.  The 
commonest  circumstances  of  life  seem  to  have  been 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  2.  f  Note  43. 
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regarded  as  fraught  with  danger,  and  to  have  required 
the  most  sagacious  wariness  in  their  management.  If 
a  man  is  invited  to  a  banquet,  much  prudence,  and 
-careful  consideration  of  a  host  of  collateral  circum- 
stances, is  needed  to  choose  wisely  between  the 
chances  of  being  poisoned  at  it,  and  the  dangers  that 
may  arise  from  incurring  enmity  by  refusing.  In  a 
society  where  unsleeping  suspiciousness  is  taught  from 
the  cradle,  nothing  is  more  imprudent  than  to  manifest 
suspicion.  Ars  est  celare  artem.  To  appear  open  is 
the  triumph  of  astuteness.  To  give  an  opinion  is  so 
dangerous,  that  it  is  ill-bred,  as  well  as  perfectly 
useless,  to  ask  a  man  for  it;  to  deceive  is  almost 
always  wisdom ;  to  be  frank  is  certainly  always  folly. 
The  Italian  language,  to  the  present  day,  abounds 
with  forms  of  ordinary  everyday  speech  curiously 
illustrative  of  this  dominant  tone  of  mind. 

The  connection  of  Filippo  Strozzi  with  the  Medici 
turned  out  to  be  a  more  fruitful  cause  of  trouble  to 
him  after  their  return  to  power,  than  it  had  been 
during  the  days  of  their  eclipse.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  obtained  by  his  marriage  a  good  and  singularly 
able  helpmate,  well  fitted  to  aid,  second,  and  sustain 
him  in  the  many  straits  into  which  his  position,  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  times,  led  him.  She  appears  to 
have  been  an  affectionate  wife;  and  was  certainly  a 
woman  of  great  and  masculine  vigour  of  character,  and 
of  a  haughty,  intrepid,  and  ambitious  spirit,  fully 
capable  of  taking,  and  ever  ready  to  accept,  more  than 
a  woman's  share  of  her  husband's  dangers  and  per- 
plexities. Leo  X.,  her  uncle,  used  to  say  of  her  and 
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her  good-for-nothing  brother  Lorenzo,  that  it  would 
have  been  well  for  the  house  of  Medici  if  Lorenzo 
had  been  Clarice,  and  Clarice  Lorenzo.* 

Filippo  Strozzi  was,  on  many  accounts,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  figures  of  his  age  and  country. 
Whether  as  a  man  of  business,  a  man  of  pleasure,  or  a 
man  of  letters ;  as  a  republican,  and  the  associate  of 
princes ;  a  free-thinker,  and  the  trusted  friend  of 
pontiffs ;  as  diplomatist  or  demagogue,  from  the 
brilliant  promise  of  his  life's  morning  to  the  hope- 
abandoned  act  of  suicide  which  closed  it,  the  great 
banker,  trader,  and  loan-contractor,  is  a  study  of  the 
highest  interest.  In  him  commanding  talents  for 
business  were  joined  to  moral  principles  of  the  most 
relaxed  description,  and  unbounded  activity  and 
energy  to  an  unbridled  licentiousness  of  life,  which 
scandalised  even  his  contemporaries  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Thus,  graced  and  disgraced,  his  birth  and 
social  position  threw  him  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
movement  of  that  turbulent  age  and  convulsed  society. 
His  life  was  thus  filled  to  overflowing  with  every  kind 
of  adventure  and  misadventure,  and  with  a  variety  of 
vicissitude  and  incident,  for  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  all  history  many  parallels. 

The  greatest  living  poet  of  Italy,  the  sole  and 
worthy  wearer  of  Alfieri's  mantle,  who,  if  he  wields 
less  dramatic  force  than  he,  even  excels  him  in  depth 
and  earnestness  of  feeling — Niccolini — has  made  the 
leading  events  of  Strozzi's  story  the  subject  of  a  very 
powerful  drama.  But  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  that 

*  Vita  di  F.  Strozzi,  p.  45,  et  sey. 
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all  the  varied  phases  of  so  multiform  a  character 
should  be  so  fully  illustrated  in  such  a  poem,  as  they 
might  be  in  a  biography,  which  assuredly  would,  if 
well  and  fully  told,  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  that 
can  be  imagined. 

Strozzi  and  his  wife  had  left  Rome  two  days  before 
the  city  was  taken,  and  had  come  by  sea  to  Pisa, 
where  they  halted  awhile  to  consider  what  line  of  con- 
duct they  should  adopt  in  the  present  critical  circum- 
stances of  Florence.  The  question  was,  for  many 
reasons,  a  thorny  one.  The  banker  magnate's  own 
predilections  were  no  doubt  in  favour  of  the  restora- 
tion of  popular  government ;  his  own  immediate  inte- 
rests, old  family  feuds  and  partisanships,  and  the 
theories  and  speculations  of  his  studious  hours,  all  led 
him  in  that  direction.  It  is  true,  that  up  to  the  time 
of  his  brother-in-law  Lorenzo's  death,  he  had  been  his 
intimate  and  inseparable  companion  ;  he  had  accom- 
panied him  to  Milan,  when  Lorenzo  went  thither  in 
1515,  to  compliment  Francis  the  First  on  his  arrival 
in  Italy;  and  again,  in  1518,  when  he  went  to  Paris 
to  contract  his  ill-omened  marriage.  As  long  as  his 
brother-in-law  lived,  says  his  biographer,  he  would 
never  allow  Strozzi  to  leave  him,  either  at  home  in 
Florence,  or  when  travelling.  The  tie  between -them 
was  not  a  creditable  one  to  either  party.  With  very 
far  superior  powers  of  intellect,  Strozzi,  the  senior  by 
three  years,  was  content  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
the  licentious  young  prince  by  perfect  readiness  to 
go  all  lengths  with  him  in  his  debaucheries  and 
profligacy.  But  his  brother,  in  his  narrative  of 
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Philip's  life,  is  careful  to  let  the  world  know  how  little 
real  regard  existed  on  the  side  of  the  more  careful  and 
prudent  banker.  Lorenzo  had  constantly  wished, 
when  he  was  made  Duke  of  Urbino,  to  give  Philip 
some  estate  which  should  carry  a  territorial  title  with 
it,  moved,  says  the  biographer,  not  only  by  his  regard 
for  him,  but  also,  as  was  thought,  by  a  feeling  of 
shame  at  having  a  simple  citizen  for  his  brother-in- 
law.  But  this  Philip  would  never  accept,  foreseeing 
that  the  time  might  not  improbably  soon  come,  when 
he  might  be  called  on  to  relinquish  any  honours  or 
property  so  bestowed.  Accordingly,  having  never 
changed  his  style  of  living  on  account  of  his  intimacy 
with  the  prince,  he  was  not  under  the  necessity,  when 
Lorenzo  died,  of  discharging  a  single  servant;  and 
this,  says  his  brother,  was  a  matter  of  great  satis- 
faction to  him,  and  was  generally  felt  to  redound 
infinitely  to  his  credit.  "Nor,"  continues  he,  "was 
Philip  in  his  secret  heart  very  sorry  for  his  brother-in- 
law's  death.  On  the  contrary,  he  remarked  to  the 
writer  of  this  narrative,  that  he  ought  to  thank  God 
for  having  saved  him  from  the  certain  danger  of  such 
a  connection,  since  he  knew  the  late  Duke  well  enough 
to  be  assured  that  he  would  listen  to  no  sage  counsel, 
and  that  it  could  hardly  have  turned  out  otherwise, 
than  that  he  would  have  brought  himself,  and  all  who 
were  or  might  be  thought  to  be  his  friends,  to  utter 
ruin.  In  fact,"  he  adds,  "Philip  was  most  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  escape  from  the  troublesome  and  in- 
cessant bore  of  his  princely  brother-in-law's  society." 
It  is  true,  also,  that  ties  of  many  kinds  united 
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Strozzi  to  Clement.  An  intimacy  of  very  old  stand- 
ing, the  family  connection  by  means  of  his  marriage 
with  Clarice,  and,  above  all,  multiplied  and  very 
important  money  transactions,  bound  the  banker  to 
the  pontiff.  But  Clement  was  not  one  of  those  men 
who  are  most  beloved  by  those  who  come  nearest  to 
them ;  and  of  all  who  knew  the  pontiff  well,  Philip 
Strozzi  had  little  reason  to  feel  any  affection  for  him. 
The  fraternal  biographer  boasts,  indeed,  of  Clement's 
great  value  for  the  wealthy  financier;  how  he  never 
was  refused  access  to  his  holiness  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night;  and  how,  on  many  occasions,  he  even 
"  slept  with  him  in  his  little  bed."  But,  however 
gratifying  such  close  companionship  with  rank  and 
sanctity  may  have  been,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  number  of  nights  so  passed  would  have  sufficed  to 
cancel  in  Strozzi's  mind  the  memory  of  a  certain  sum 
of  forty  thousand  crowns,  out  of  which  Clement,  while 
still  Cardinal,  had  cheated  him.  It  was  money  which 
ought  to  have  come  to  his  wife  from  her  mother. 
Clarice,  however,  as  the  biographer  brother  records 
with  much  satisfaction,  "being  very  cunning,  and 
knowing  both  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinal — (Leo  and 
Clement)  —  right  well,  foresaw  what  was  likely  to 
happen  long  before  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  being 
determined  to  lose  as  little  as  possible,  had  removed 
secretly  many  jewels  and  other  portable  articles  of 
great  value,  of  which  the  Cardinal  could  never, 
without  great  loss  of  character,  recover  possession, 
although  he  tried  hard." 

Then,  again,  at  the  death  of  Leo,  the  mercantile 
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firm,  of  which  Strozzi  was  the  head,  narrowly  escaped 
bankruptcy,  in  consequence  of  the  large  advances  it 
had  made  to  the  Medici.  Philip  upon  that  occasion 
hurried  to  Eome,  and  managed  to  escape  the  danger 
by  an  operation  which  throws  light  upon  a  singular 
feature  of  the  times.  He  was  the  holder  of  large 
quantities  of  jewels  and  plate,  which  had  been  depo- 
sited with  his  firm,  and  these  he  hastened  to  hand 
over  to  some  of  his  principal  creditors,  who  were 
among  the  most  powerful  prelates  of  the  city.  Such  a 
mode  of  sustaining  his  credit  would,  of  course,  have 
been,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  fatal  to  it  on  the 
contrary.  But  the  transfer  was  effected,  as  his 
brother  explains,  under  cover  of  a  custom  prevailing 
among  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  Rome,  of  placing 
their  valuables,  while  the  See  was  vacant,  in  the  hands 
of  powerful  nobles,  whom  they  could  trust,  as  a  pre- 
caution  against  the  tumult  and  robberies  to  which  the 
city  was  at  such  times  liable.  Thus  pretending  that 
the  valuable  goods  in  question  were  handed  over  for 
this  motive,  he,  in  fact,  made  them  serve  as  pawns  for 
the  security  of  creditors  who  were  pressing  him. 

Again,  shortly  after  Clement  had  become  Pope, 
Strozzi  had  another  opportunity  of  appreciating  his 
relative's  kindness  and  consideration  for  him.  When 
the  rebellion  of  the  Colonnas,  who  allied  themselves 
with  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  had  compelled  him  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  he  had  obtained 
terms  of  peace  from  them,  only  by  inducing  Strozzi  to 
become  a  hostage  in  their  hands  for  the  performance 
of  the  conditions  agreed  to.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
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false  and  treacherous  pontiff  free,  than  he  proceeded 
to  violate  every  stipulation,  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
his  surety's  life.  Indeed,  every  service  Strozzi  had 
ever  rendered  to  the  Medici,  and  they  were  many,  had 
ever  been  requited  hy  them,  especially  by  Clement, 
with  the  utmost  ingratitude. 

Not  that  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Florentine 
merchant  had,  in  any  of  these  matters,  acted  from 
affection,  or  generous  feeling  of  any  sort.  His  en- 
thusiastically panegyrical  brother  would  have  scouted 
such  an  accusation.  He  is  most  anxious  to  point  out, 
doubtless  with  perfect  truth,  that  his  brother  ever 
acted  on  the  most  prudent  calculations  for  his  own 
interest ;  and  if  the  event  did  not  always  answer  to  his 
expectations,  it  is  to  be  attributed  wholly  to  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  times  and  circumstances. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  in  short,  that  Strozzi's  own 
feelings  would  have  led  him  to  determine  openly  and 
unreservedly  in  favour  of  the  republican  party.  And 
Clarice,  Medici  as  she  was,  fully  shared  his  feelings 
upon  the  subject.  She  cordially  hated  Clement;  and 
seems  to  have  had  no  small  share  in  inducing  her 
more  cautious  husband  to  decide  on  taking  the  part 
he  eventually  did. 

The  considerations  which  weighed  with  him  on  the 
other  side  were,  the  not  very  remote  possibility  that 
a  day  might  come  when  the  Medici  might  once  again 
rule  in  Florence ;  and  the  certainty  that  if  such  an 
event  should  occur,  his  defection  at  the  present 
moment  could  not  be  forgotten  by  them ;  and  secondly, 
the  fact  that  a  sum  of  sixty  thousand  crowns  due  to 
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him  from  Clement  might  he  considered  absolutely  lost, 
should  the  creditor  join  the  popular  side. 

The  personal  danger,  moreover,  to  which  he  might 
not  improhahly  be  exposed  in  Florence — a  considera- 
tion, which,  with  Philip  Strozzi,  seems  always  to  have 
had  its  full  weight — embarrassed  his  decision  not  a 
little.  Under  these  circumstances  he  determined  at 
length  to  send  his  brave  wife  on  to  Florence,  while  he 
awaited  at  Pisa  her  report  on  the  situation  of  affairs. 
The  consummate  "  prudence "  of  this  step  is  much 
extolled  by  his  biographer,  who  points  out  that  he 
thus  cleverly  obtained  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  prepared  to  throw  on  Clarice  the  blame  of  any 
adherence  to  the  popular  cause,  should  the  time  ever 
come  when  the  Medici  should  be  in  a  position  to 
demand  an  account  of  his  conduct.  And,  in  fact,  when 
that  day  did  come,  he  failed  not  to  avail  himself  of 
this  means  of  defence. 

The  undaunted  Clarice  accepted  the  mission  with- 
out the  least  hesitation.  Her  resolution,  if  not  formed 
before  she  started  from  Pisa,  was  very  soon  taken 
after  her  arrival  in  Florence.  The  Cardinal  of  Cor- 
tona  had  six  thousand  men  at  arms  at  his  disposition 
in  the  city ;  and  the  citizens  were  unorganised  and 
comparatively  unarmed.  But  the  disaster  at  Koine 
had  stricken  the  papal  adherents  with  panic.  And 
Clarice  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  the  popular 
cause  was,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  winning  one ; 
and  that  a  bold  exercise  of  her  husband's  influence 
might  very  probably  suffice  to  accomplish  the  revo- 
lution without  the  necessity  for  striking  a  blow.  She 
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wrote  to  him  accordingly  to  come  with  all  speed ;  and 
he  reached  Florence  while  the  great  council  was  sitting 
in  the  Palazzo  Publico,  and  the  Cardinal  and  the 
young  princes  were  awaiting  its  decision  dismayed  and 
irresolute  in  the  Medici  Palace. 

Philip  hastened  to  confer  with  them  there  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival,  and  found  that  Clarice  had  not  ex- 
aggerated their  state  of  helpless  panic  and  incapability. 
They  implored  him  to  hurry  to  the  council  of  citizens, 
and  make  the  best  terms  he  could  for  them.  He 
reached  the  council-hall  just  as  the  decision  permitting 
them  to  remain  in  Florence  as  private  citizens  had 
been  voted.  But,  on  returning  to  announce  it  to  the 
Cardinal  and  the  princes,  he  nevertheless  strongly 
recommended  them  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
permission  thus  accorded.  It  is  very  possible  that  he 
may  have  been  influenced  to  do  so  by  the  hope  of  thus 
clearing  the  stage  for  his  own  ambition.  But  in  any 
case,  the  rapidly  increasing  fermentation  in  the  city 
made  his  advice  the  best  that  could  be  given  them. 
The  Cardinal  begged  to  be  allowed  a  short  time  for 
decision  ;  and  Strozzi  left  the  room  to  await  it. 

But  Silvio  Passerini,  like  his  master  Clement,  was 
by  no  means  capable  of  forming  a  prompt  deter- 
mination in  critical  circumstances.  His  own  pusil- 
lanimity had  rendered  his  present  position  untenable. 
For  all  the  historians  agree  in  saying,  that  the  force 
within  the  city  was  abundantly  sufficient  to  have 
quelled  the  revolt  at  its  commencement.  It  was  now 
too  late.  The  revolution,  to  use  the  phraseology  of 
later  times,  had  come  forth  from  the  council  chamber 
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into  the  streets,  and  the  whole  city  was  on  foot.  The 
Cardinal  felt  on  the  one  hand  that  the  Pope  might 
justly  accuse  him  of  having  lost  Florence  hy  his  own 
fault.  On  the  other  he  was  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  princes ;  and  was  in  the  greatest  alarm  for  that 
which  was  still  more  important  to  him — his  own.  Nor 
were  his  fears  on  this  point  unreasonable.  So  great 
was  the  hatred  of  the  populace  against  him,  that  Otta- 
viano  de'  Medici,  fearing  that  the  palace  of  the  family 
might  be  attacked,  had  begged  the  haughty  and 
intrepid  Clarice  to  remain  in  it  as  a  protection.* 

The  tumult  without  meanwhile  was  increasing  every 
instant.  The  whole  length  of  the  Via  Larga  presented 
to  one  looking  out  on  it  from  the  Medicean  palace  a 
billowy  sea  of  heads.  Still  the  Cardinal,  now  as  much 
afraid  to  go  forth  as  to  remain,  hesitated  and  came  to 
no  determination.  Strozzi  became  impatient  of  the 
delay  which  rendered  the  situation  every  instant  more 
difficult,  and  calling  his  wife,  desired  her  to  go  into 
the  chamber  in  which  he  had  left  the  Cardinal  and 
the  princes,  and  see  whether  she  could  hasten  their 
deliberations. 

Her  impetuous  spirit  desired  no  better  opportu- 
nity of  giving  vent  to  her  hatred  for  Clement  and 
his  creatures,  her  indignation  at  seeing  the  bastards 
Ippolito  and  Alessandro  made  inheritors  of  the  family 
honours  and  pre-eminence,  and  her  profound  contempt 
for  the  imbecile  hesitation  of  the  Cardinal.  Entering 
the  room  with  a  haughty  step  and  a  flashing  eye,  and 
speaking  in  a  voice,  says  a  contemporary  historian,! 

*  Varchi,  vol.  i.  p.  171.    t  Segni,  vol.  i.  p.  16;  Varchi,  lib.  iii. 
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which  was  perfectly  heard  by  those  who  were  waiting 
without,  she  bitterly  taunted  the  trembling  minister 
with  having  brought  his  own  and  his  master's  affairs 
to  such  a  pass,  and  summoned  him  and  the  young 
men  under  his  care  to  go  forth  while  yet  they  might 
from  a  house  to  which  they  had  no  claim,  and  from  a 
city  which  had  no  affection  for  them.  Such  words, 
says  douce  Segni,  uttered  by  such  a  woman  with 
infinite  passion,  so  overpowered  the  Cardinal  and  the 
two  youths,  that  without  further  delay  they  entreated 
Strozzi  to  make  what  provision  he  could  for  getting 
them  safely  out  of  the  city. 

This  was  .aow  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  The 
whole  length  of  the  Via  Larga  from  the  Medici  palace 
to  the  city-gate  had  to  be  passed  ;  and  it  was  densely 
filled  with  a  tumultuous  and  threatening  crowd. 
Strozzi,  however,  with  Niccolo  Capponi,  Francesco 
Vettori,  and  a  guard  of  three  hundred  men  undertook 
to  escort  them ;  and  they  eventually  passed  unharmed 
out  of  the  St.  Gallo  gate  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  17th  of  May;  though  many  a  voice  from  the 
crowd,  says  Varchi,  cried  out  as  they  went,  that  the 
day  would  come  when  the  Florentines  would  in  vain 
repent  having  allowed  them  to  depart  alive. 

Catherine  in  the  midst  of  all  this  disturbance  had 
been  sent  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Lucia,  a  community 
of  nuns,  depending  on  the  monastery  of  St.  Mark's. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  find  some  asylum  for 
the  child,  more  safe  than  her  own  ancestral  palace, 
now  exposed  to  the  imminent  danger  of  being  sacked 
by  the  populace.  But  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  a 
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former  chapter,  with  reference  to  Clement's  lodging  at 
St.  Mark's,  it  is  not  likely  that  Catherine  was  sent  to 
Santa  Lucia  by  those  who  had  up  to  the  present  time 
been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  her.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  was  the  high-minded  Clarice  who  had 
chosen  that  refuge  for  her.  This  seems  the  more 
likely  when  we  find  that  dauntless  lady  on  the  following 
day  assuming  in  some  sort  the  guardianship  of  the 
infant  representative  of  the  House  of  Medici. 

Strozzi  had  left  Florence  with  the  young  princes, 
having  been  directed  by  the  Council  not  to  quit  them, 
till  they  had  caused  the  fortresses  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn 
to  be  given  up  to  the  republic,  by  the  officers  who 
held  them  for  the  Pope.  And  Clarice  during  his 
absence  took  Catherine  from  the  convent  and  brought 
her  back  to  the  Palazzo  Medici.  The  democrats  of 
the  city  were  at  once  aroused  to  suspicion  by  this 
measure.  They  feared  that  this  bringing  back  of  the 
young  tiger-cub  to  the  hated  lair  of  their  tyrants,  from 
which  they  had  just  succeeded  in  driving  forth  the 
rest  of  the  brood,  portended  an  attempt  to  re-establish 
an  aristocratic  government,  to  the  profit  of  others,  if 
not  of  the  Medici  themselves  ;  and  it  is  likely  enough, 
that  the  ambitious  Clarice  may  have  entertained  hopes 
of  the  sort.  But  the  city  was  bent  on  changing — as 
they  expressed  it — not  only  the  flask,  but  the  wine 
also.*  And  when  it  was  observed  that  Niccolo 
Capponi,  the  Cardinal  Eidolfi,  and  others  of  the 
leading  nobles  were  gathering  around  Clarice  in  the 
Medicean  palace,  the  popular  ferment  became  so  great, 

*  Varchi,  vol.  i.  p.  182. 
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that  fearless  as  she  was,  she  was  obliged  to  yield 
before  the  storm.  Whatever  hopes  or  plans  Capponi 
may  have  conceived  of  constituting  the  new  govern- 
ment on  oligarchical,  or  not  wholly  democratic  prin- 
ciples, he  soon  perceived  that  this  was  not  a  moment 
in  which  they  could  be  persisted  in  with  safety.  He 
himself  therefore  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  pro- 
cured an  order  from  the  Council  for  clearing  the 
Medici  palace  of  all  persons  in  it.  It  was  evident 
that  disastrous  consequences  might  be  expected  if  the 
populace  were  further  irritated,  by  allowing  them  to 
believe  that  it  was  being  made  the  head-quarters  of  a 
conspiracy  for  shaping  the  revolution  towards  aris- 
tocratic aims. 

The  lady  Clarice  accordingly  was  obliged  to  return 
that  same  night — the  18th  of  May — with  the  young 
heiress  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Lucia.  Capponi 
attached  himself  with  good  faith  and  sincerity,  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  think,  to  the  more  moderate 
section  of  the  popular  party ;  and  the  leading  "  Otti- 
mati  "  retired  to  their  palaces  to  bide  their  time.  And 
the  good  Cardinal  Eidolfi  was  for  his  part  so  anxious 
to  obey  to  the  letter  the  orders  of  the  Council  for 
clearing  the  Palazzo  Medici,  that  he  not  only  removed 
himself  in  all  haste  from  the  suspected  house,  but, 
says  Varchi,*  carried  off  with  him  all  the  portable 
goods  and  chattels  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  The 
populace  had  been  with  much  difficulty  prevented 
from  sacking  the  palace  the  night  before,  as  soon  as 
ever  the  Medici  were  out  of  it.  But  as  usual  in 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  183. 
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similar  cases,  the  guardians  of  public  order  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  equally  alert  to  prevent  the  pilfering 
of  his  Eminence. 

And  now  Florence  was  once  again  called  on  to 
attempt  the  task  of  self-government ; — the  last  chance 
of  the  sort  that  she  was  to  have  for  rather  more  than 
three  hundred  years.  She  set  herself  to  the'  work 
without  much  wisdom  perhaps,  yet  with  no  little 
heroism  as  was  sufficiently  proved,  before  her  tyrants 
succeeded  in  once  again  fixing  the  yoke  upon  her  neck. 

The  first  popular  step  was  the  loud  demand  for  the 
assembly  of  the  great  council  in  that  mighty  hall, 
which  was  at  once  the  cradle  and  the  fortress  of 
Florentine  democratic  liberty.  At  the  present  day, 
empty,  useless,  unconvertible  to  any  of  the  petty 
purposes  of  a  petty  despotism;  its  huge,  ungainly 
size,  the  unshapely  irregularity  of  its  venerable  walls, 
marred  in  their  symmetry  by  the  stern  determination 
of  the  old  republicans  to  allow  no  portion  of  the 
edifice  which  embodied  the  majesty  of  the  republic, 
to  stand  on  ground  once  occupied  by  the  mansion  of 
a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  the  desolation  which  has 
settled  on  it,  serve  but  to  suggest  a  theme  of  medita- 
tion to  strangers  from  other  and  happier  lands.  An 
English  visitor  will  hardly  tread  unmoved  that  vast 
floor,  where  young  Liberty  played  her  childlike 
gambols  long  before  his  own  soil  was  blessed  by  the 
wisdom  of  her  maturer  age.  As  his  footsteps  awaken 
the  dreary  echoes,  that  once  were  wont  to  be  aroused 
by  so  much  of  stormy  eloquence,  and  glowing  patriot- 
ism, so  much  of  factious  iniquity  and  incredibly 
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puerile  folly,  he  will  hardly  avoid  painful  speculations 
on  the  causes  of  the  utter  miscarriage,  which  has 
evolved  from  all  this  past,  the  miserable  and  contempt- 
ible present  around  him.  He  will  think  of  all  the 
long  sad  story  of  foreign  violence,  and  conspiring 
despots,  of  spiritual  thraldom,  and  the  corruption 
of  wealth ;  and  the  thought  will  move  his  pity  and 
his  indignation.  But  when  he  is  forced  to  remember 
that  Geneva  was  less  powerful  and  more  exposed ; 
that  Uri  and  Unterwalden  were  more  superstitiously 
catholic,  and  more  ignorant ;  that  Ghent  and  Bruges 
were  as  rich,  and  as  hardly  bested  by  superior  force ; 
— he  will  feel  that  hope  for  the  future  can  only  rest 
on  such  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  people,  as  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  bitter  schooling  of  their  past  may 
have  produced. 

The  Florentines,  however,  who  were  seizing  with 
such  violent  eagerness  their  last  chance  of  freedom  in 
1527,  had  not  undergone  three  centuries  of  a  most 
corrupting  and  degrading  despotism.  And  though 
the  tyranny  from  which  they  sought  to  escape,  was 
assuredly  far  less  odious  to  the  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  than  that  which  those  of  the  nineteenth 
groan  under  is  to  them,  yet  no  generous  heart  could 
have  failed  to  exult  in  sympathy,  as  the  old  cry  of 
"Popolo  !  popolo  ! "  called  the  citizens  once  again  to 
the  Piazza,  and  the  great  democracy  once  more 
assembled  in  its  old  hall  to  try  a  last  struggle  with  its 
priestly  tyrants. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Meeting  of  the  great  council. — State  of  parties  in  Florence. — Piagnoni. 
— Dangers  that  threatened  Florence.  — Niccolo  Capponi — his 
speech  in  the  council. — Conduct  of  the  Italian  army. — Possibility 
of  self-government  in  Florence. — Conduct  of  Venice  towards 
Florence. — "  Fortune  "  also  declares  against  the  Florentines. 

THE  great  council  met.  The  revolution  was  com- 
plete ;  and  Florence  was  once  again,  as  subsequent 
writers  have  called  it,  the  most  republican  republic 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Absolute  self-government, 
however  conducted  by  the  immediate  and  direct  action 
of  the  members  of  a  large  community,  is  an  experiment 
rarely  likely  to  succeed,  even  in  the  management  of  a 
club,  and  perilous  indeed  in  that  of  a  great  and  popu- 
lous city.  It  becomes  too  clearly  evident  in  the 
working  of  such  a  constitution,  that  most  men's  notion 
of  self-government  consists  in  their  being  permitted 
to  govern  their  neighbours ;  while  the  result  declares 
the  inexorable  fact,  that  political  absolutely  requires 
individual  self-government,  as  its  only  possible  basis. 

The  meeting  of  the  great  constituent  assembly  of 
the  citizens  had  accordingly  ever  been  as  much  a  sub- 
ject of  terror  to  those,  in  whose  hands  authority  was 
lodged  for  the  time  being,  as  it  had  always  been  the 
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favourite  panacea  for  all  ills  in  the  opinion  of  the 
multitude. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  men,  who  constituted 
the  "  provisional  government "  of  the  moment,  sought 
to  avoid  the  dangerous  experiment  by  a  variety  of 
excuses  far  too  frivolous  to  resist  the  earnestness  of 
the  popular  will.  It  was  alleged  that  the  balloting 
boxes,  which  would  be  immediately  needed  for  the 
election  of  the  new  Gonfaloniere  and  other  magistrates, 
but  which  of  late  years  had  been  in  little  requisition,  had 
been  mislaid !  The  people  replied  that  they  would 
bring  their  votes  for  the  election  of  the  new  function- 
aries ready  written  on  pieces  of  paper.  But  the  great 
hall,  it  was  then  urged,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  needed.  It  had  under  the  late 
government  been  turned  into  barracks  for  soldiers, 
and  was  encumbered  by  the  carpentry  and  fittings 
which  had  adapted  it  to  that  unworthy  purpose.*  In 
answer  to  this  young  Tanai  de'  Nerli,  a  noble  of  ancient 
lineage  though  a  radical,  as  we  see,  shouted  from  the 
crowd  that  he  would  undertake  himself  to  have  the 
hall  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  citizens  by  the 
morrow  morning.  He  collected  a  large  body  of  his 
young  friends,  and  going  to  the  work  with  a  will, 
laboured  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  the 
entire  night  to  such  purpose,  that  at  the  dawn  of  day 
on  Tuesday  the  21st  of  May,  the  noble  old  hall  was 
cleared  out,  cleansed  and  garnished  as  of  old  for  its 
high  function. 

Infinite  was  the  jubilee   in   Florence  on  that  May 

*  Varchi,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 
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morning,  as  the  citizens  poured  from  every  street  into 
the  piazza,  the  scene  of  so  many  a  popular  triumph. 
With  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  at  feud,  it  was  thought 
that  surely  then  or  never  was  the  time  for  honest 
citizens  to  come  hy  their  own.  The  king  of  France 
was  their  ally  against  the  Emperor.  And  had  not  the 
king  of  England  also  promised  to  stand  hy  them,  though 
not  named  in  the  alliance  ?  Their  own  more  special 
tyrant  was  safe  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  likely, 
as  it  seemed,  to  remain  there  !  All  was  sure  to  go 
well !  So  down  with  the  Balls,  and  up  with  the 
Lily  !  *  And  Florence  is  herself  again ! 

Three  parties  separated  by  strongly  marked  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  feeling  existed  in  Florence  at 
this  time,  and  soon  ranged  themselves  in  violent  and 
avowed  opposition,  each  to  both  the  others. 

The  Palleschi  were  the  personal  adherents  of  the 
Medici.  They  had  lost  everything  by  their  fall,  and 
looked  only  to  their  possible  return  for  a  restoration  to 
power,  place,  all  the  good  things,  with  which  a  despot 
can  reward  his  partisans.  It  is  not  likely  that  many 
of  the  nobler  spirits  or  more  capable  intellects  of  the 
community  were  to  be  found  in  this  section  of  the 
citizens.  And  in  any  case  they  were  of  course  at  the 
present  .moment  altogether  put  down  and  silenced ; — 
too  happy  if  by  retiring  into  their  palaces,  they  could 
succeed  in  effacing  themselves  sufficiently  to  escape  all 
notice  during  the  next  thirty  months. 

The  rest  of  the  city  fell  into  the  two  natural  and 
inevitable  parties,  which  under  different  forms  and 

*  Note  44. 
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names,  ev.er  have  divided  and  ever  must  divide  man- 
kind into  conservatives  and  progressists.  The  old,  the 
wealthy,  the  timid,  the  prudent,  the  moderate  belonged 
to  the  first ;  while  the  young,  the  enthusiastic,  the 
needy,  the  violent,  the  sanguine  filled  the  ranks  of  the 
latter.  The  first  were  called  in  the  Florentine  party 
language  of  the  day,  "  Ottimati "  or  aristocrats ;  and 
the  second  "Popolani,"  or  men  of  the  people.  The 
more  violent  of  these  were  also  termed  "  Arrabiati  ; " 
the  furious,  or  Out-and-outers,  as  we  might  say ;  the 
democrats  enrages  of  the  more  kindred  language  of  our 
neighbours. 

A  numerous  and  very  influential  body  of  citizens 
were  also  known  as  "  Piagnoni."  These  were  the 
disciples  of  Savonarola,  the  influence  of  whose  lofty 
enthusiasm  and  daring  theories  was  far  from  having 
been  burned  out  from  the  popular  mind,  by  the  flames 
which  had  consumed  the  reforming  friar  twenty-nine 
years  previously.  These  disciples  were  found  princi- 
pally, as  might  be  supposed,  among  the  ranks  of  the 
Popolani;  but  not  entirely  so.  For  in  Florence  in 
those  days,  as  in  times  and  places  nearer  at  hand, 
there  was  a  class  of  men,  who  conceived  that  it  might 
be  useful  at  the  same  time  to  their  spiritual  and 
political  interests  to  adopt  as  much  of  a  popular  and 
largely  professing  creed,  as  could  be  made  compatible 
with  the  respectabilities  of  society.  Niccolo  Capponi 
himself,  who  had  recently  been  elected  Gonfaloniere 
by  the  influence  of  the  Ottimati,  was  either  from 
conviction  or  from  policy  a  professed  admirer  and 
follower  of  the  Friar ;  and  was  much  connected  with 
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the  community  of  St.-  Mark,  among  whom  his  spirit 
still  survived. 

The  uncompromising  and  fiercely  democratic  repub- 
licanism of  these  Piagnoni,  and  the  practical  earnest- 
ness of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  brought  their 
religious  theories  to  bear  upon  their  politics,  present 
many  points  of  striking  resemblance  to  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  men  of  our  own  revolutionary  period. 
They  resembled  them  in  that  strength  of  their  con- 
victions, and  violence  of  their  views,  which  rendered 
them  at  once  a  powerful  and  a  dangerous  body  in  the 
state  ;  and  also  in  the  self-concentrated  narrowness  of 
conception,  which  led  them,  as  it  has  so  many  another 
school  of  fanatics,  to  seek  the  establishment  of  a 
tyranny,  less  contemptible,  perhaps,  but  more  into- 
lerable than  that  against  which  they  protested. 

For  no  really  spiritual  tyranny  was  ever  yet,  or  ever 
can  be,  tolerated.  Nature  says  too  loudly,  No  !  Borne 
has  got  her  tyranny  tolerated,  because  it  is  not  in 
reality  spiritual.  She  allies  herself  with  all  the  con- 
servative selfishness  of  human  nature.  She  asks  only 
a  little  falsehood- — only  conformity; — only  demands 
that,  if  you  are  not  her  dupe,  you  should  not  spoil  her 
game  with  others  by  proclaiming  her  fraud ;  and  on 
these  terms  she  is  content  to  leave  you  in  peace :  and 
will  even  invent  herself  all  sorts  of  subterfuges,  under 
cover  of  which  she  may  decorously  abstain  from 
troubling  your  life  and  habits.  And  Rome  exists 
only  by  favour  of  the  renegade  complicity  of  the 
thousands  willing,  for  peace  and  comfort  sake,  to  be 
guilty  of  this  misprision  of  felony  against  truth.  Few 
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careful  readers  of  history  will  Question  the  assertion, 
that  at  no  period  during  the  last  five  hundred  years, 
has  there  existed  a  sufficient  amount  of  real  belief  in 
the  world  to  have  kept  Romanism  in  the  position  it 
occupies,  had  it  been  unsupported,  actively  or  pas- 
sively, by  non-believers  in  its  doctrines.  It  may  be 
safely  assumed  that,  even  in  those  parts  of  Europe 
most  hopelessly  broken-in  to  the  endurance  of  every 
kind  of  yoke,  Rome  would  commit  a  suicidal  error,  were 
she  to  attempt  to  lay  on  her  flocks  such  a  burthen  as 
the  Piagnoni  sought  to  impose  on  their  fellow-citizens. 
Yet  in  their  ranks  was  to  be  found  nearly  all  the 
manhood,  the  earnestness,  the  worth  existing  in  the 
city; — all  the  material,  in  a  word,  which,  had  it  not 
been  rendered  valueless  by  an  impracticable  and  over- 
bearing fanaticism,  might  possibly  have  prepared  a 
different  future  for  Florence.  They  were,  however,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  sufficiently  powerful 
in  the  city  to  be  joined  by  many  politicians  of  the  Vicar 
of  Bray's  school ;  and  the  cautious  Niccolo  may  pro- 
bably be  entitled  to  more  credit  for  political  craft  than 
for  sincerity  in  his  adoption  of  their  views. 

Notwithstanding  the  joy  with  which  the  city  had 
seen  the  Medici  depart  and  the  great  council  assemble, 
the  first  feeling  that  manifested  itself  among  its  mem- 
bers was  not  unreasonably  a  considerable  amount  of 
alarm  at  the  step  they  had  taken  ;  arid  the  first  debate 
turned  on  the  question,  what  line  of  conduct  would 
afford  most  chance  of  protection  from  the  dangers  that 
unquestionably  threatened  the  republic.  Florence  had 
been,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  recent  revolution,  in 
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league  with  France  and  the  Venetians  against  the 
emperor.  Was  this  league  to  be  maintained  for  the 
sake  of  protection  from  the  lawless  army  at  that 
moment  engaged  in  pillaging  Rome  ?  or  were  they  to 
seek  a  defence  against  the  vengeance  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Medicean  party,  by  taking  the  side  of  the  emperor, 
just  then  the  Pope's  enemy  ? 

Niccolo  Capponi,  in  a  long  speech,  preserved  by  the 
historian  Varchi  in  the  third  book  of  his  history, 
characteristically  advocated  a  middle  course.  He 
urged  the  assembly  to  forbear  from  committing  them- 
selves to  an  alliance  with  any  of  the  powers  which 
divided  Europe,  and  would  doubtless  shortly  be  again 
in  arms.  He  would  have  had  the  republic  cautiously 
abstain  from  aught  that  could  give  umbrage  to  either 
party,  and  meantime  make  such  active  use  of  the 
present  momentary  lull  in  the  European  tempest,  by 
strengthening  itself  with  troops  and  arms,  as  to  become 
an  ally  worth  bidding  for  by  any  of  the  contending 
parties.  He  pointed  out  to  the  citizens,  who  seem  to 
have  formed  a  very  high  idea  of  the  English  king's 
power,  and  of  the  assistance  to  be  expected  from  him, 
the  small  foundation  that  existed  for  any  such  ex- 
pectation. And  it  is  curious  to  find  the  "  divisos  orbe 
Britannos  "  still  spoken  of  much  in  the  same  terms 
as  Capponi's  ancestors  would  have  used  some  six 
hundred  years  before.  "  To  all  hopes  of  assistance 
from  such  a  quarter,"  says  he,  "  I  answer,  in  the  first 
place,  that  even  supposing  the  King  of  England  wished 
to  help  us,  he  is  so  far  off,  and  so  separated,  not  only 
from  Italy,  but  from  the  whole  world,  that  he  could 
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have  no  power  of  doing  so ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
that  the  King  of  England  cares  as  much  for  our 
liberty  as  we  care  for  his."  As  to  Francis  and  his 
alliance,  he  argues,  that  assuredly  more  is  to  be  feared 
from  the  anger  of  the  emperor,  should  Florence  take 
part  against  him  in  a  quarrel  which  in  no  wise  concerns 
her,  than  can  be  hoped  from  the  King  of  France, 
attentive  only  to  his  own  interests.  Finally,  he 
addressed  himself  to  those  who  thought  that,  Florence 
might  be  in  danger  of  an  attack  from  the  forces  of  the 
league  under  Francesco  Maria  della  Eovere,  if  she 
should  decline  to  continue  a  member  of  the  con- 
federation. This  army,  as  has  been  seen,  had, .  in 
truth,  done  but  little.  It  had,  indeed,  stood  between 
Florence  and  the  invading  army  under  Bourbon,  but 
had  not  been  called  upon  to  strike  a  blow  in  her 
defence,  because  the  invaders  had  moved  off  south- 
wards towards  Rome,  which  latter  city  the  forces  of 
the  league  had  made  no  attempt  to  protect,  either 
before  or  after  the  fatal  6th  of  May. 

The  historian  Segni*  declares  that  the  spectacle 
of  their  inactivity  was  the  worst  aggravation  of  the 
unfortunate  Pope's  misery  during  his  imprisonment  in 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Indescribable  horrors  were 
being  perpetrated  in  Rome.  The  soldiery  who  occu- 
pied the  city,  enervated  by  wallowing  in  every  lawless 
excess,  and  disorganised  by  the  total  absence  of  all 
discipline,  were  little  capable  of  resisting  an  attack. 
Yet  the  Italian  army,  thirty  thousand  strong,  beside 
artillery  and  three  thousand  cavalry,  and  well  supplied 
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with  all  the  apparatus  of  war,  made  not  the  smallest 
attempt  to  relieve  the  city;  hut,  after  mocking  the 
hopes  of  the  unhappy  Clement  and  his  miserable 
subjects  by  hovering  on  the  neighbouring  hills  for  a 
month,  quietly  moved  off  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and 
left  the  pontiff  and  Eome  to  their  fate. 

Francesco  Maria  della  Kovere,  their  leader,  had  the 
reputation  of  a  brave  man  and  skilful  general.  It 
was  however  hardly  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  a 
Della  Rovere  should  be  very  earnest  in  his  efforts  to 
succour  a  Medici  in  his  need.  The  injury  done  him 
by  Leo  the  Tenth  in  forcibly  dispossessing  him  of  his 
duchy  of  Urbino,  in  order  to  bestow  it  on  his  nephew 
Lorenzo,  was  too  gross  and  too  recent  to  be  easily 
forgiven  or  forgotten.  But,  let  his  motives  for 
inaction  have  been  what  they  may,  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  his  conduct  upon  this  occasion  either  as  a 
soldier,  as  a  patriot,  or  as  a  man,  without  reprobation  ; 
and  even  Clement's  enemies  in  Florence  seem  to  have 
felt,  that  an  Italian  general  who  could  look  calmly  on 
while  an  Italian  city  was  being  plundered  and  out- 
raged by  barbarians,  held  out  as  little  inducement  to 
any  party  to  trust  to  him  for  protection,  as  to  fear  his 
hostility.  Capponi  evidently  thought  that  his  extra- 
ordinary inaction  had  been  caused  by  mere  cowardice. 

"  As  if,"  he  cries,  "  it  were  not  well  known  that 
these  troops  are  more  terrible  to  peasants  than  to 
soldiers,  and  are  better  skilled  in  robbing  farms  than 
in  taking  fortresses  !  Have  we  not  seen  them  readier 
far  to  plunder  and  devour  the  towns  which  receive 
them,  than  to  assault  and  take  those  which  resist 
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them  ?  Have  they  not  proved  themselves,  in  a  word, 
neither  willing  to  defend  their  friends,  nor  able  to 
injure  their  enemies  ?  " 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  line  of  policy 
urged  upon  the  Republic  by  Capponi  was  the  best  and 
wisest  that  could  have  been  adopted  by  them.  The 
citizens  listened  to  his  speech  with  attention,  and  at 
its  conclusion  gave  him  their  applause,  but  recorded 
their  votes  for  his  opponents ;  and  it  was  determined 
to  renew  the  league  with  Francis,  and  to  defy  the 
emperor. 

That  vote  sealed  the  fate  of  Florence. 

Not  that  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
contrary  decision  upon  that  occasion  would  have  per- 
manently secured  Florentine  liberty.  It  perished, 
indeed,  by  the  hand  of  Charles,  in  pursuance  of  the 
conditions  of  the  right  royal  bargain  made  between 
him  and  Clement.  The  emperor  had  a  principle  to 
carry  out ;  the  Pope  had  a  vengeance  to  satisfy ;  both 
had  to  find  a  princely  and  "  honourable "  (!)  position 
for  their  children ;  —  the  former  for  his  bastard 
daughter,*  who  was  to  be  duchess,  and  the  latter  for 
his  bastard  son,  who  was  to  be  duke  of  the  sacrificed 
city.  For  the  sake  of  these  motives,  Florence '  was 
besieged  and  taken.  But  would  the  forbearance  of 
these  imperial  and  priestly  tyrants  have  permanently 
changed  its  destinies?  Was  there  then  any  chance 
for  a  well-ordered  free  government  in  Florence  ?  Did 
the  to  be  or  not  to  be  a  nation  of  freemen  hang 
trembling  in  the  scale,  while  Capponi  harangued,  and 
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the  Florentines  applauded  one  opinion  and  voted  for 
another  ? 

The  student  of  their  history  will  probahly  feel 
himself  compelled  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  was  no 
such  possibility  in  the  case.  Divine  wisdom  itself,  we 
are  taught,  could  promise  the  preservation  of  a  com- 
munity only  on  the  condition  that  a  certain  given 
minimum  of  human  worth  could  be  found  in  it.  And 
it  may  be  very  safely  assumed,  that  no  combination  of 
circumstances  will  ever  be  contrived  by  human  wit, 
so  skilfully  arranged  or  so  fortunately  falling  out  as  to 
accomplish  that  result,  where  the  required  condition  is 
not  complied  with. 

Florence  had  not  as  yet  undergone  that  long  course 
of  purposed  and  calculated  demoralisation  under  its 
Medicean  princes,  and  of  depressing  and  leaden 
despotism  under  those  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,* 
which  is  reasonably  enough  referred  to  as  the  excusing 
cause  of  the  incapacities  and  shortcomings  of  her 
present  generation  of  citizens.  The  days  of  her 
freedom  were  not  yet  so  distant  in  the  past,  as  to  give 
room  for  tyranny's  ever  ready  plea,  that  slavery  had 
fitted  them  to  be  only  slaves.  Yet  even  then,  while  a 
Florentine  statesman  characterised  an  Italian  army  in 
the  bitter  language  quoted  above,  a  Florentine  con- 
temporary historian  speaks  as  follows  of  his  country's 
statesmen,  and  her  prospects. 

"  In  a  republic  ill-ordered  and  corrupt  to  the  last 
degree,  as  was  that  of  Florence  in  those  days,"  says 
Varchi,f  "it  is  nearly  impossible  that  men  of  worth 

*  Note  46.  t  Note  47. 
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and  capacity  should  ever  arise.  But  if  any  such 
should  be  produced,  they  will  be  subjected  to  such  an 
amount  of  envy  and  persecution,  that  either  their 
natures  will  become  changed  and  embittered  by  in- 
dignation, or  they  will  be  forced  into  exile,  or  hunted 
to  a  miserable  death.  *  *  *  So  that  it  was  about 
equally  possible  for  a  republic  so  governed  to  maintain 
itself  and  succeed,  as  for  an  utterly  wrecked  ship, 
when  buffeted  by  violent  and  contrary  winds,  to  reach 
its  harbour  in  safety." 

Another  contemporary  writer,*  speaking  of  the 
legislation  of  the  same  period,  declares  that  the  folly 
of  it  was  such,  as  could  only  have  been  committed  by 
men  who  had  lost  their  wits  by  the  judgment  of  God ! 

But  however  true  it  may  be,  that  the  social  con- 
dition of  Florence  at  the  period  in  question  was  such 
as  to  offer  but  small  probability  of  a  prosperous  issue 
to  its  renewed  attempt  at  self-government,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  those  with  which  it  had  actually  to 
contend  were,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  difficult  and 
disastrous.  The  foreign  policy,  on  which  the  city  had 
determined,  had  made  Francis  their  ally,  and  Charles 
their  enemy;  the  one  sure  to  abandon  them  the  first 
instant  that  it  should  appear  to  him  convenient  to  do 
so ;  the  other  equally  certain  not  to  forget  the  offence 
offered  to  him.  The  Venetians,  too,  who  were  in- 
cluded in  the  league,  and  who  might  have  done  much, 
showed  themselves  from  the  beginning  very  little 
inclined  to  incur  any  of  the  risk  that  a  more  active 

*  Cambi.  Del.  Enid.  Tosc.  vol.  xxii.  p.  315. 
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support  of  its  objects  would  have  entailed  upon  them. 
There  was  little  love  at  any  time  between  the  haughty 
oligarchy  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  tur- 
bulent burgher  citizens  of  Florence.  But  it  is  very 
clear,  that  on  this  occasion  the  former,  with  their 
wonted  sagacity,  misdoubted  from  the  first  the  upshot 
of  the  league  with  France,  and  of  the  struggle  in 
which  Florence  had  engaged  herself.  The  grave  and 
reverend  signers  of  the  Venetian  senate  were  warned 
by  too  keen  an  instinct  of  the  approaching  fate  of  the 
falling  house  not  to  keep  themselves  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  walls.  All  the  circumstances  of  Europe,  in  a 
word,  seemed  to  conspire  against  Florence. 

Within  the  city  things  were  already  beginning  to 
wear  a  still  more  dangerous  aspect.  Party  enmity 
soon  began  to  show  itself  superior,  in  the  minds  of 
almost  all,  to  every  other  consideration.  Men  of  all 
parties  were  read}',  as  was  abundantly  proved  in  the 
sequel,  to  sacrifice  much  to  their  country's  weal ;  but 
they  would  not  sacrifice  their  hatreds.  Can  it  be 
matter  of  surprise,  that  Fortune — the  goddess  falsely 
painted  by  weakling  mortals  blind  and  fickle,  but  who 
should  be  represented  rather  as  the  vigilant  sister  and 
inexorably-consistent  coadjutor  of  clear-sighted,  never- 
erring  Nemesis  —  Fortune,  from  the  first,  declared 
against  the  Florentines. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Florence  decrees  a  solemn  procession. — The  plague  appears  in  the  city. 
— Dissensions  among  the  citizens. — Fate  of  the  city  of  Narni. — 
The  Impruneta  Virgin. — Scarcity  at  Florence. —  Escape  of 
Clement  from  St.  Angelo. — His  treaty  with  Charles  the  Fifth. — 
His  arrival  at  Orvieto. — His  residence  and  conduct  there. — 
Removal  of  Catherine  to  the  Murate. 

THE  Roman  poet  tells  us  that  this  same  Fortune,  who 
so  perseveringly  absented  herself  from  the  Florentine 
cause,  never  fails  to  attend  with  every  other  favouring 
deity  in  her  train,  when  wisdom  presides.  But  this  is 
Pagan  teaching.  And  the  Florentines  were  devout 
disciples  of  a  more  enlightened  creed.  In  the  stress 
of  their  need,  therefore,  they  organised  a  vast  and 
solemn  procession  in  honour  of  the  Virgin.* 

It  was  very  like  one  of  those  which  their  forefathers 
were  wont  to  perform  in  the  hope  of  appeasing  their 
angry  and  malevolent  Gods  more  than  a  thousand 
years  before.  And  now  another  period  of  three  hundred 
years  has  passed  ;  and  the  experience  acquired  during 
its  lapse  leads  the  Florentine  rulers  of  the  present  day 
still  to  seek  in  similar  pageants  their  principal  resource 
in  moments  of  difficulty  and  emergency.  The  profound 
difference  between  their  old  faith  and  their  new,  is  of 

*  Varchi,  vol.  i  book  iv.  p.  239. 
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course  to  be  found  in  the  consideration,  that  whereas 
the  votary  of  the  former  sought  to  appease  the  rage  of 
spiteful  Pagan  deities,  the  disciples  of  the  latter  aim  at 
securing  the  favour  of  venal  Christian  saints.  But  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  process  adopted  for  either  pur- 
pose should  be  so  similar. 

The  first  Sunday  in  June  was  fixed  for  the  solemnity, 
and  nothing  was  omitted  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
those  who  arranged  it,  could  contribute  to  its  efficacy 
for  the  purpose  in  hand.  Ail  the  clergy,  secular  and 
regular,  all  the  civil  magistrates  and  legislative  bodies, 
all  the  commercial  guilds  and  confraternities  walked  in 
the  long  train  through  the  principal  steeets  of  the 
city,  "  with  an  edifying  humility  and  devotion,"  says 
Varchi,  "  that  excited  the  wonder  and  emotion  of  all 
the  people."  But  the  principal  feature  in  the  pro- 
cession, the  object  of  the  greatest  veneration  and  chief 
reliance,  was  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Annunciation 
of  the  Virgin,  believed  by  the  people  to  have  been 
painted  by  St.  Luke,*  This  picture  though  usually 
kept,  then  as  now,  covered  up  in  the  church  of  the 
Annunziata,  was  unveiled  and  carried  round  the  town ; 
a  thing,  says  Varchi,  never  done  on  any  other  occasion. 

The  concourse  of  people  to  witness  this  solemnity 
was  enormous.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  for 
many  miles  round  crowded  into  Florence.  The  narrow 
streets  of  the  city,  wholly  undrained,  and  very  imper- 
fectly ventilated,  were  packed  that  burning  day  of 
June  with  a  closely  wedged  throng,  bent  on  mixing  the 
utile  with  the  dulce  in  the  manner  usual  to  the 

*  Note  48. 
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pleasure -loving  populations  of  the  South  on  their  days 
of  religious  observance. 

But  all  this  devotion  unhappily  failed  in  producing  the 
effect  expected  from  it.  New  disasters  on  the  contrary 
fell  upon  the  Florentines.  The  plague  broke  out 
among  them,  and  rapidly  increased.  And  there  were 
not  wanting  citizens  irreligious  enough  to  attribute  the 
spread  of  the  pestilence  to  the  thick  crowding  of  the 
city  on  the  day  of  the  procession.  Be  that  how  it 
might,  in  July  and  August  the  deaths  were  a  hundred 
and  fifty  a  day,*  in  a  population  of  about  sixty  thousand. 
By  death  and  by  flight  the  city  was  becoming  so  empty, 
that  it  was  found  difficult  to  get  together  a  quorum  of 
the  great  council,  to  which  the  citizens  had  so  eagerly 
thronged  a  few  months  previously.  And  a  law  was 
passed,  forbidding  any  head  of  a  family  to  quit  the 
city,  and  commanding  all  those  who  had  done  so  to 
return. 

It  was  altogether  a  miserable  commencement  of  the 
new  era  of  liberty  and  self-government  recently  so 
exultingly  inaugurated.  Yet  the  pestilence  itself 
is  declared  by  the  historian  so  often  cited,t  to  have 
been  of  use  in  checking  a  still  greater  evil.  The 
old,  profound,  and  ineradicable  party  hatreds,  mani- 
fested themselves  with  ever-increasing  virulence.  Day 
by  day  the  legislation  of  the  party  in  power  abandoned 
the  mask  of  moderation  and  impartiality,  and  assumed 
the  character  of  partisan  persecution.  Florence  was 
threatened  with  a  reign  of  terror.  A  measure  adopted 
at  this  time  by  the  government,  is  curiously  illustrative 

*  Varchi,  vol.  i.  book  iv.  p.  281.  t  Varchi,  book  iv. 
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of  some  features  of  the  social  condition  of  the  epoch, 
both  by  its  own  nature,  and  by  the  violent  sensation  it 
caused  throughout  the  city.  A  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  all  accounts  between  individuals 
and  the  state  from  1512  to  the  present  time,  with  a 
view  to  recovering  any  sums  unduly  withheld  from  the 
treasury.  The  members  of  this  board  were  to  be  paid 
by  a  per  centage  on  the  sums  so  obtained.  It  might 
seem  that,  under  any  tolerably  honest  and  regularly- 
conducted  executive,  an  order  to  pay  up  all  arrears  of 
taxes  would  be  a  simple  matter  enough.  But  in 
Florence,  the  consciousness  of  evasion,  peculation,  and 
corruption,  joined  to  the  matter-of-course  certainty  of 
partiality  and  injustice  in  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion so  bribed  to  make,  even  if  they  could  not  find,  a 
case  against  the  obnoxious  adherents  of  the  fallen 
regime,  caused  a  dangerous  terror  among  a  large  class 
of  the  citizens. 

But  now  the  overriding  dread  of  the  pestilence, 
which  grasped  all  vengeances  in  its  own  impartial  hand, 
and  threatened  to  enforce  a  peace  after  its  own  fashion, 
by  producing  a  solitude,  tended  to  remedy  these  evils. 
Men  cowered  beneath  the  vengeance  of  nature,  and  for 
awhile  forgot  their  own.* 

Another  cause  also  contributed  to  draw  the  citizens 
together,  and  induce  them  to  suspend,  if  they  could  not 
abandon  their  animosities.  But  this  also  was  nothing 
better  or  nobler  than  another  common  fear.  About 
the  middle  of  July  the  bandit  army,  which,  since  the 
beginning  of  May,  had  employed  itself  in  pillaging 
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Eome,  at  length  moved  forth  from  the  ruined  city. 
Avenging  pestilence  had  declared  its  presence  there 
also.  Generated  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  unburied 
dead,  and  by  the  infinite  filth  and  licentiousness  of  the 
soldiery,  it  had  penetrated  within  the  castle  moats  and 
barriers,  and  approached  even  the  sacred  person  of  the 
pontiff ;  as  Segni,  who  seems  to  think  that  in  such  a 
case  the  laws  of  nature  might  be  expected  to  have  been 
suspended,  writes  with  horror.  In  Rome  everything 
consumable  had  been  consumed.  And  the  destroyers, 
like  the  loathsome  locust-cloud,  which  passes  onward 
only  to  leave  a  plague -smitten  desert  behind  it,  looked 
around  them  for  fresh  prey. 

Every  neighbouring  city  trembled.  The  Italian 
army  was  on  the  alert, — to  prevent  the  distance  between 
them  and  the  enemy  from  being  lessened.*  So  far 
were  they  from  any  attempt  to  protect  their  country, 
that  they  carefully  followed  each  movement  of  the 
enemy  by  a  march  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  city 
of  Narni  was  the  victim  selected  by  the  destroyers. 
Resistance  was  undreamed  of.  Hope  of  help  there 
was  none.  And  a  slaughter  so  indiscriminate  and  uni- 
versal ensued,  that  when,  after  consuming  everything, 
the  ravaging  horde  once  again  moved  on,  they  left  an 
utterly  uninhabited  desert  behind  them,  where  a1  popu- 
lous city  had  existed  but  a  month  before. 

Whose  turn  was  to  come  next  ?  Florence  might 
well  turn  pale ;  and  be  scared  for  awhile  from  her  own 
suicidal  broils  and  hatreds. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  among  the  large 
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population  inhabiting  the  thousand  villas  and  hamlets, 
which  so  thickly  studded  the  lovely  hills  around  it,  the 
pestilence  was  raging  with  ever-increasing  violence ; 
and  the  prospect  of  the  future  became,  day  by  day, 
darker  and  more  discouraging.  The  mortality  increased 
in  the  autumn  months  to  three  and  four  hundred  a-day.* 
Private  business,  as  well  as  public  affairs  and  political 
dissensions,  were  at  a  stand-still.  The  city  was  rapidly 
assuming  the  appearance  of  a  desert ;  and  the  frightened 
government  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to 
extraordinary  sanitary  measures  of  some  kind. 

The  procession  in  honour  of  the  Annunziata  Virgin 
had  turned  out  altogether  a  failure.  Every  thing  had 
been  going  from  bad  to  worse  since  that  notable  second 
day  of  June.  The  Annunziata  either  would  not  or 
could  not  help  them.  It  was  therefore  determined 
to  have  recourse  to — another  picture  of  the  Virgin. 
At  a  convent  called  the  Impruneta,  on  a  hill  some 
seven  miles  from  Florence  was, — and  still  is, — pre- 
served an  ancient  and  highly  venerated  painting, 
representing  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a  black  woman. 
Perhaps  she  of  the  Impruneta  might  effect,  what  her 
rival  of  the  Annunziata  had  failed  to  accomplish. 

"To  THIS  Mother  of  God,"  says  the  grave  and 
erudite  Segni,  "  our  city  has  never  publicly  applied 
in  vain,  in  whatsoever  extremity  of  distress.  It  is  no 
light  or  silly  thing,  which  I  am  here  affirming.  For 
in  time  of  drought  she  ever  sent  rain ;  in  periods  of 
flood  she  has  restored  to  us  fine  weather.  From 
pestilence  she  has  removed  the  poison;  and  in  every 

*  Segni,  vol.  i.  book  i.  p.  49. 
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most  grievous  ill,  she  has  ever  found  its  appropriate 
remedy."  * 

So  the  Impruneta  Virgin  was  brought  to  Florence. 
All  the  magistrates,  bare-footed  and  in  mourning, 
received  her  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  carried  her 
in  solemn,  and  very  sad  procession  to  the  church  of 
the  Servites. 

Forty  thousand  citizens  had  died  in  the  month  of 
November.!  But  the  never-failing  Virgin  of  the 
Impruneta  prevailed  on  this  occasion  also.  For  with 
the  coming  of  the  cold  weather  the  sickness  began  to 
abate.  And  thus  the  faith  of  the  Florentines  in  their 
charm  was  more  than  ever  confirmed,  and  has 
remained  unshakeable  to  the  present  day.  Still  after 
long  drought  an  appeal  to  the  Black  Virgin  is  found 
to  be  followed  by  rain ;  still  fresh  instances  confirm 
the  experience  of  centuries,  that  her  influence  ever 
causes  extraordinary  floods  to  yield  before  returning 
fine  weather. 

Is  it  mere  trifling  folly  to  record  such  folly?  Is  it 
not  rather  true,  that  few  human  matters  are  more 
worthy  of  note,  than  such  popular  belief  in  juxta- 
position with  the  Lucretian  unbelief  of  princes,  car- 
dinals and  pontiffs  ? 

But  Florence  was  nevertheless  far  from  being  near 
the  end  of  her  sorrows.  The  plague  was  followed  by 
a  scarcity  which  nearly  approached  to  a  famine. 
Devastated  and  almost  depopulated  fields  produced 
no  food.  Obstructed  and  interrupted  communications 
contributed  to  raise  the  market-price  of  everything. 

*  Segni,  vol.  i.  book  i.  p.  43.  t  Note  49. 
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Cambi*  has  placed  on  record  a  list  of  prices  paid  in 
Florence,  during  that  terrible  winter.  Bread  seems  to 
have  been  more  than  double  its  present  price,  taking 
into  consideration  the  relative  value  of  money ;  and  the 
majority  of  the  articles  named  reached  a  yet  higher 
value.  Many  deaths  occurred  from  starvation. 

Thus  sadly  with  present  misery,  and  very  gloomy 
prospects  for  the  future  was  the  year  1527  closing 
at  Florence,  when  tidings  reached  the  city  of  an 
event,  which  threw  the  citizens  into  fresh  alarm,  and 
seriously  complicated  the  position  of  the  republic.! 
This  was  the  escape  of  the  Pope  from  St.  Angelo, 
and  his  safe  arrival  at  Orvieto,  which  he  reached 
two  hours  after  nightfall  on  the  8th  of  December, 
weary,  worn  in  body  and  mind ;  and  in  such  poor  and 
miserable  guise,  that  "he  seemed,"  says  Segni,t  "  one 
of  those  Pontiffs  of  the  primitive  church,  who  de- 
spising and  abandoning  the  pomps  and  gifts  of  for- 
tune were  persecuted  by  the  tyrants  and  oppressors  of 
the  faith." 

Clement  had  purchased  his  release  from  Charles 
the  Fifth  by  assenting  to  all  the  hard  and  humiliating 
conditions  imposed  on  him  by  the  pious  conqueror, 
who  wore  mourning  for  his  captivity.  They  involved 
among  other  minor  points  the  cession  of  Parma,  and 
Piacenza,  and  other  territory ;  and  the  payment  of 
four  hundred  thousand  crowns.  Moreover,  as  it  was 
wholly  out  of  his  power  to  pay  such  a  sum  imme- 
diately, he  was  obliged  to  give  up  into  the  irreverent 

*  Cambi,  ibid,  +  Varchi,  voL  i.  book  v.  p.  354. 
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keeping  of  heretic  soldiers,  several  cardinals  and 
bishops  as  securities  for  the  payment  of  it.  And  it 
was  not  till  these  unhappy  and  helpless  hostages  had 
twice  narrowly  escaped  being  hung  by  the  soldiers 
exasperated  at  the  delay  of  the  promised  payment, 
that  the  money  was  at  last  raised '  by  the  sale  of  five 
Cardinal's  hats,*  and  a  loan  procured  at  ruinously 
exorbitant  interest. 

The  unlucky  Clement  is  severely  censured  by  the 
Florentine  historians  for  having  consented  to  terms 
so  humiliating.  And  it  is  intelligible  enough,  that 
it  would  better  have  suited  the  interests  of  Florence, 
that  he  should  have  maintained  the  dignity  of  the 
papacy  by  dying  heroically  in  his  prison  of  St.  Angelo. 
A  Gregory  the  Seventh,  or  an  Innocent  the  Third, — 
perhaps  even  a  Julius  the  Second  might  have  pre- 
ferred any  extremity  to  bending  thus  lowly  before 
secular  oppression.  But  Clement  was  formed  of  very 
different  material.  In  his  position  walled  up  in  com- 
pany with  pestilence  in  the  midst  of  his  ruined  city, 
while,  worst  and  least  endurable  of  all,  Florence  was 
escaping  perhaps  for  ever  from  his  grasp,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  should  act  otherwise.  Besides, 
promising  comes  cheaply  to  him  who  holds  the  power 
of  the  keys. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  that  his  restoration  to  liberty 
was  agreed  on,  Clement,  misdoubting  the  intentions  of 
his  jailers,  would  not  await  the  day  appointed  for  it, 
but  found  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  guards, 
less  strict,  it  may  be  supposed,  now  that  his  liberation 

*  Note  50. 
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was  settled,  and  preferred  making  his  journey  from 
Borne  to  Orvieto  as  a  fugitive.* 

The  situation  of  the  city  thus  selected  by  the  hardly- 
bested  pontiff  as  a  place  of  refuge  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  Italy.  It  stands  about  half-way  between 
Rome  and  Florence,  in  the  midst  of  a  volcanic  region, 
which  the  successive  operations  of  fire  and  water  have 
tortured  into  the  most  strange  variety  of  abrupt  and 
picturesque  forms.  In  this  singular  district  hill  and 
valley  are  mostly  separated,  not  as  in  smoother  regions 
by  gentle  slopes,  but  by  riven  precipices  of  wall-like 
rock.  And  Orvieto  occupies  a  cliff-girt  height,  whose 
natural  fortifications  seem  to  mark  it  out  as  the  very 
spot  for  holding  the  world  at  bay.  Beached  at  the 
present  day  only  by  the  steep  zigzag  climbing  of  a 
well-engineered  road,  it  is  at  almost  every  other  point 
of  its  circumference  absolutely  inaccessible.  The 
irregular  and  shifting  course  of  the  wide  and  marsh- 
bordered  Paglia  winds  far  below  in  the  valley  around 
the  base  of  the  perpendicular  rocks,  which  form  city 
walls  such  as  only  nature  can  construct. 

In  this  haven  of  refuge  the  persecuted  pope,  sick 
and  broken  in  body  and  mind,  found  at  least  personal 
security.  But  that  seems  to  have  been  pretty  well  all 
that  Orvieto  was  capable  of  affording  him ;  and  towards 
the  close  of  his  miserable  residence  there  he  confessed 
to  Gregory  da  Casale,  Henry  the  Eighth's  ambassador, 
that  captivity  at  Borne  was  better  than  liberty  at 
Orvieto.  One  of  the  letters  written  home  by  Gardiner  t 
and  Foxe,  who  had.  been  sent  to  urge  the  pope  to 

*  Varchi,  ibid.  f  State  Papers,  vol.  vii.  p.  63. 
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annul  Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine,  gives  a  lively 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the  city,  and  of  the  miseries 
of  the  pope's  life  there.  Having  arrived  without  any 
clothes  besides  their  travelling  dresses 

"  We  were  compelled,"  they  write,  "  to  tary  all  that 
day  and  the  next  within  the  house,  whiles  our  gar- 
mentes  was  at  the  making,  wherin  we  founde  very 
great  difficulte,  all  thinges  here  being  in  suche  a 
scarcite  and  derthe  as  we  thinke  hath  not  been  seen 
in  any  place ;  and  that  not  only  in  victell,  which  can 
not  be  brought  in  to  the  towne  in  any  great  quantitie, 
by  reason  that  al  thing  is  conveyed  by  asses  and 
mules,  but  also  in  oother  necessaryes ;  so  that  cloth, 
chamblet,  or  such  like  merchaundises,  which  in 
England  is  worth  20s.,  is  here  worth  61.,  and  yet  not 
to  be  had  in  any  quantite;  and  had  we  not  made 
provision  for  our  gownes  at  Luke  (Lucca),  we  nlust  of 
necessite  have  goon  in  Spanish  clokes,  such  as  we 
could  have  borrowed  of  the  poope's  servaunts ;  wherin 
peradventure  shuld  have  been  found  som  difficulte, 
forsomoche  as  few  men  here,  so  farr  as  we  can  per- 
ceave,  have  moo  garmentes  than  oone." 

Of  Orvieto  they  write,  "  It  may  wel  be  called  Urbs 
Vetus  (such  is  the  etymology  by  some  assigned  to  the 
name),  for  every  man  in  al  langages,  at  his  '  entre, 
wolde  gyve  it  noon  other  name.  We  canne  not  wel 
tel  howe  the  pope  sholde  be  noted  in  libertie,  being 
here,  where  hunger,  skarsite,  il  favered  lodging,  il 
ayre,  and  many  other  incommodities  kepe  him  and  all 
his  as  straitly  as  he  was  ever  kepe  in  Castle  Angel. 
It  is  aliqua  mutacio  soli,  sed  nulla  libertatis ;  and  in 
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maner  the  pope  cowlde  not  denye  to  Mr.  Gregory,  but 
it  wer  better  to  be  in  captivite  at  Rome  tlienne  here  at 
libertie.  The  pope  lieth  in  an  olde  palace  of  the 
bisshopes  of  this  city,  ruyiiose  and  decayed,  where  or 
we  cumme  to  his  pryvey  bed  chambre,  we  passe  three 
chambres,  al  naked  and  onhanged,  the  rofes  fain 
downe,  and,  as  we  canne  gesse,  thirty  persons,  rif  raf 
and  other,  standing  in  the  chambres  for  a  garnishe- 
ment.  And  as  for  the  pope's  bed-chamber,  al  the 
apparel  in  it  was  not  worth  twenty  nobles,  bed 
and  all." 

Uneasily  enough,  beyond  all  doubt,  lay  the  head 
that  wore  the  triple  crown.  And  we  may  feel  very 
sure  that  not  the  least  bitterly  felt  of  all  the  humilia- 
tions of  that  miserable  time  was  the  presence  of  these 
ultramontane  "  barbarian  "  ambassadors,  to  spy  out  the 
utter  nakedness  of  the  land. 

In  this  wretched  condition  the  humbled  pontiff  was 
obliged  to  continue  for  nearly  four  months ;  "  making 
profession  to  all  Christian  princes,"  says  Segni,  "  of  no 
longer  wishing  or  intending  to  meddle  with  wars  or 
any  other  worldly  affairs.  Whether  this  were  at  that 
time  his  real  feeling,  or  whether  he  assumed  this  tone 
because  he  saw  great  difficulties  before  him  in  bringing 
his  affairs  to  any  prosperous  issue,  is  uncertain.  *  *  * 
But  having  suffered  infinitely  in  spirit,  both  on  account 
of  the  ruin  of  Rome,  and  far  more  still  because  of  the 
loss  of  Florence,  upon  which  he  could  at  that  time  see 
but  small  hope  of  again  obtaining  any  hold,  as  well  as 
from  the  many  other  pains  and  sorrows  he  had  under- 
gone, he  was  then  infirm  both  in  mind  and  body." 
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But  Clement's  spiritual  inclinations  and  abnegation 
of  the  world  and  its  ambitions,  if  in  truth  they  ever 
existed  at  all,  endured  hardly  so  long  as  the  pious 
resolutions  attributed  to  a  still  more  ungodly  per- 
sonage. When  the  pope  got  well,  indeed  long  before 
he  got  well,  his  scheming  plans  and  busy  brain  were 
as  thoroughly  of  the  world,  worldly,  as  they  had  ever 
been.  While  still  in  eclipse  at  Orvieto  he  is  to  be 
heard  swearing*  that  he  would  never  rest  in  holy 
ground  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  recovering  Florence 
before  he  died. 

Just  four- and -twenty  hours  before  Clement  arrived, 
as  has  been  related,  at  Orvieto,  Catherine,  the  only 
member  of  the  family  now  remaining  in  Florence, 
with  the  exception  of  Clarice,  was  by  order  of  the 
government  removed  from  the  convent  of  Santa  Lucia, 
in  which  she  had  remained  since  that  17th  of  May 
when  Florence  freed  herself  from  the  Medicean  yoke, 
and  was  taken  to  the  convent  of  the  Murate.f  It  was 
asserted  that  this  step  was  adopted  from  anxiety  to 
secure  the  child  from  the  danger  of  pestilence,  as  the 
nunnery  of  the  Murate  was  the  only  one  in  the  city 
which  had  remained  untouched  by  the  contagion. 
But  it  would  seem  to  have  been  rather  late  to  make 
any  such  provision  in  December.  The  plague  had 
been  raging  for  six  months,  and  was  then  rapidly 
abating. 

It  appears  more  probable  that  the  change  in  the 
child's  residence  was  ordered  with  a  view  to  her  more 

*  Varcbi,  vol.  i.  book  v.  p.  362. 
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safe  custody ;  or  possibly  from  some  jealousy  or 
suspicion  between  the  members  of  the  executive 
government  and  the  friars  of  St.  Mark,  of  which 
convent  the  nunnery  of  Santa  Lucia  was  a  depen- 
dency. It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  much  import- 
ance was  attributed  to  her  safe  custody  and  complete 
seclusion  ;  for  it  was  felt  that  in  the  position  in  which 
Florence  now  stood,  the  possession  of  this  sole  le- 
gitimate scion  of  the  ambitious  pontiff's  family  might 
prove  an  important  instrument  in  the  hands  of  her 
rebel  rulers. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Catherine  is  taken  to  the  Murate. — Origin  and  progress  of  that  con- 
vent.— Archives  of  the  community. — Catherine's  letters  to  the 
Abbess. — Her  benefaction  to  the  convent. — Her  forlorn  position 
in  Florence. — Her  reception  by  the  nuns. — Difficult  position 
they  were  placed  in. 

So  Catherine  went,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1527, 
to  live  with  the  "  Murate," — the  walled-up  ones,  the 
name  signifies ; — a  community  of  nuns  which  had  been 
founded  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  before,  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  three  devotees,  who  had  determined  to 
live  and  die  in  a  little  building  on  the  pier  of  one  of 
the  Florence  bridges,  utterly  separated  from  all  per- 
sonal communication  with  the  world  without. 

The  history  of  this  convent  was,  in  its  progress, 
like  that  of  many  another  religious  house.  The  newly 
invented  austerity  pleased  the  imagination  of  the 
devoutly  disposed  in  a  generation  which,  not  alto- 
gether unreasonably,  fancied  that  a  holy  life  must  be 
some  manner  of  living  as  much  separated  as  possible 
from  that  around  them.  Imitators,  eager  to  share  in 
the  heaven-purchasing  speculation  offered  by  the  new 
idea,  came  forward  in  increasing  numbers,  and  the 
little  cell  on  the  bridge  was  soon  wholly  incapable  of 
containing  the  growing  sisterhood.  Then  pious  capi- 
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talists  were  found,  willing  to  become  sleeping  partners 
in  the  association,  on  consideration  of  receiving  a 
dividend  of  the  spiritual  advantages  expected  to 
accrue.  These  built  large  and  convenient  accommo- 
dation for  the  now  popular  recluses.  There  were  not 
wanting  church  and  oratory,  refectory,  parlour,  and 
abbess's  residence,  with  many  a  door  and  gateway  for 
the  convenient  coming  and  going  of  the  wicked  world 
without.  But  as  the  sisterhood  were  still,  as  ever,  to 
be  "murate,"  each  novice  on  joining  the  society  made 
her  entry,  not  by  any  of  these,  but  through  a  hole  in 
the  outer  wall,  broken  for  the  occasion,  and  rebuilt 
behind  her  in  symbolisation  of  her  final  separation 
from  the  world. 

About  an  hundred  years  after  the  translation  of  the 
first  poor  fanatics  from  their  miserable  and  insecure 
prison  cell  on  the  bridge  over  the  Arno  to  their  new 
monastery  in  the  Via  Ghibellina,  very  near  the  church 
of  Santa  Croce,  the  community  is  found  to  number 
two  hundred,  and  to  be  decidedly  the  most  highly 
esteemed  and  most  fashionable  nunnery  in  Florence. 
The  nuns  had  judiciously  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Annunziata ;  and  the  favour  of  that 
powerful  patroness  was  very  soon  shown,*  says  Kicha, 
by  securing  to  them  an  eminently  aristocratic  and 
genteel  connection.  Many  ladies  of  noble  family 
selected  the  Convent  of  the  Murate  as  their  place  of 
refuge  from  the  world,  and  became  members  of  their 
community.  Many  daughters  of  noble  houses  also 
were  placed  here  for  their  education ;  and  the  archives 

*  Op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 
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of  the  convent,  which  are  still  preserved,*  though  the 
community  was  suppressed  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  bear  witness  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
Annunziata's  good  offices  in  this  respect,  by  the 
number  of  noble  names  recorded  as  having  been  pupils 
or  sisters  of  the  house. 

One  of  the  time-stained  bundles  of  these  old  papers 
contains  a  selection  of  such  letters  from  the  corres- 
pondence of  various  abbesses  as  the  good  sisters 
deemed  especially  worth  preserving.  There  are 
letters  from  cardinals  and  bishops,  and  reigning  dukes 
and  duchesses ;  some  of  the  latter,  as  those  from  their 
highnesses  Lucretia  and  Leonora  of  Arragon,  duchesses 
of  Ferrara,  carefully  recorded  by  the  clerkly  nun,  who 
tied  them  up  with  the  superscriptions  they  still  re- 
tain, as  the  autographs  of  those  illustrious  correspon- 
dents. One  large  bundle  is  marked  "  Letters  of 
advice  respecting  the  sugar  sent  to  us  from  Portugal 
from  1508  to  1627."  These  refer  to  an  annual  present 
of  seven  boxes  of  sugar,  which  it  seems  the  kings  of 
Portugal  were  for  many  generations  in  the  habit  of 
sending  to  the  walled-up  sisterhood  in  the  Via  Ghi- 
bellina.  Whether  after  the  latter  date  piety  waxed 
colder  in  Portugal,  or  sugar  cheaper  in  Florence, 
nothing  remains  to  tell,  but  it  should  seem  that  no 
more  sugar  was  sent  after  the  year  1627. 

Among  the  most  highly  prized  selections  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  successive  abbesses,  there  are 
six  letters  from  Catherine,  carefully  preserved  in  an 
envelope  by  themselves,  and  superscribed  "  Letters  of 

*  Archivio  Centrale  Toscano. 
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Queen  Catherine  of  France,  who  was  educated  from 
childhood  in  our  monastery,  and  who  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  our  society, — written  to  the  Abbess, 
1543—1598.  Of  which,  one  of  1573  entirely  in  her 
own  hand."  Carefully  as  the  preservation  of  these 
highly-prized  letters  has  evidently  been  attended  to, 
this  superscription  contains  more  than  one  error. 
The  date  of  the  last  of  the  letters  is  1588,  not  1598  ; 
Catherine  died  in  1589.  In  the  next  place,  the  letter 
bearing  date  the  22nd  of  September,  1573,  is  not  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Catherine.  The  only  part  of  these 
letters  which  is  so,  consists  of  some  dozen  lines  added 
by  her  to  a  letter  bearing  date  the  6th  of  July,  1583. 
It  was  written  to  announce  to  the  sisterhood  the 
handsome  benefaction  which  entitled  Catherine  to  be 
termed  by  them  "  nostra  gran  benefattrice,"  and  runs 
as  follows : — 

"  REVEREND  MOTHER  IN  CHRIST, 

"  The  notable  and  unceasing  zeal  for  God's 
service,  as  well  as  the  purity  and  uprightness  of  life 
which  in  my  childhood  I  observed  to  reign  in  your 
monastery  (where  possibly  some  one  may  yet  be  alive 
of  those  who  saw  me  there  when  a  young  girl),  have 
induced  me  to  show  my  gratitude  towards  your  con- 
vent for  the  continual  and  devout  prayers  that  you 
have  offered,  and  ever  continue  to  offer  up,  for  the 
King  my  husband,  and  for  me.  And  it  is  my  wish  that 
you  should  have  reason  to  persevere  in  doing  so  for 
the  future.  I  have  determined,  therefore,  on  pre- 
senting you  with  lands  to  the  value  of  six  thousand 
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crowns  in  the  states  of  my  cousin,  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  which  I  intend  to  purchase  and  settle  011 
your  convent.  And  I  have  written  to  my  cousin,  the 
grand  duke,  to  that  effect  ;  begging  him  for  my  sake 
that  he  will  for  your  further  advantage  remit  the  tax 
on  the  purchase  of  these  lands  which  I  mean  to  give 
you  ;  and  further  that  he  will  free  them  in  perpetuity 
from  all  tithe,  as  I  have  written  more  fully  to  him  on 
that  subject.  I  send  you  together  with  this,  my  letters 
to  him,  which  you  will  cause  to  be  presented  to  him, 
and  will  get  an  answer,  which  you  will  send  me.  And 
I  trust  that  it  will  be  such  as  I  expect,  seeing  that 
such  a  favour  would  redound  to  the  honour  and  profit 
of  your  monastery.  When  I  have  received  his  answer^ 
together  with  yours,  I  will  let  you  know  what  functions 
and  prayers  I  wish  you  should  celebrate  and  perform 
perpetually  for  the  soul  of  the  King  my  husband,  and 
for  mine,  every  year  in  your  convent,  with  the  dresses 
and  ornaments  that  I  will  furnish  for  that  special 
purpose.  And  so,  without  saying  more,  I  will  con- 
clude, praying  God  that  he  keep  in  his  holy  grace 
yourself,  reverend  mother,  and  all  your  devout  society. 

J  July  6,  1583." 


To  this  letter,  written  by  her  secretary,  Catherine 
has  added  with  her  own  hand,  the  following  lines  :  — 

"  REVEREND  MOTHER, 

"  Let  these  few  lines  from  my  hand  serve  the 
more  to  assure  you  of  my  good  will  toward  your 
monastery;  and  of  my  wishes  that  you  should  con- 
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tinue  to  pray  to  God  for  the  King  my  husband,  for  the 
Kings  my  sons,  for  the  one  who  is  still  living,  and  for 
me.  Pray  also  that  I  may  see,  before  I  die,  this  king- 
dom restored  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  all  other 
things  as  I  found  them  when  I  came  here.  At  the 
same  time,  I  thus  procure  myself  an  opportunity  of 
doing  you  a  pleasure  by  means  of  the  benefaction  I 

purpose  bestowing  on  you. 

"  CATHERINE. 

"  To  the  Reverend  Mother  in  Christ,  The  Abbess  of  the 
Monastery  of  the  Murate,  Florence."  * 

The  lands  were  duly  purchased  in  the  fertile  allu- 
vial district  of  Val  d'Elsa,  some  twenty  miles  from 
Florence,  The  Grand  Duke  Cosmo,  and  his  sons  and 
successors,  Francesco  and  Ferdinando,  did  all  that 
was  asked  of  them  as  to  remitting  dues  and  taxes  (at 
the  cost,  of  course,  of  less  favoured  tax-payers),  and  the 
nuns  were  put  into  possession  of  the  property,  which 
they  held  till  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery. 

A  letter  from  Catherine,  of  the  14th  of  August, 
1584,  tells  the  Abbess,  that  she  has  lodged  in  the 
bank  of  Signer  Martelly  (sic)  a  sum  of  a  thousand 
golden  crowns,  the  half  of  which  she  wishes  to  be 
employed  in  stocking  the  newly  purchased  lands  with 
cattle,  and  the  other  half  in  paying  for  a  marble  statue 
of  herself  to  be  placed  in  their  church.  In  a  sub- 
sequent letter,  the  last  of  the  series,  written  just  a  year 
before  her  death,  on  January  4th,  1588,  she  says,  that 
she  will  cause  to  be  sent  to  the  convent,  not  a  statue, 
as  she  had  at  first  proposed,  "  pource  que  cela  est 

*  Note  51. 
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tropmalaize/'  but  a  portrait  excellently  well  done  to 
the  life. 

It  may  seem,  perhaps,  that  these  letters,  with  the 
glimpse  they  afford  of  the  world-worn  sexagenarian 
widowed  queen,  sighing  forth  her  impossible  prayer 
that  God  would  let  her  see  France  once  again  as  she 
had  seen  it  at  fifteen,  are  not  entitled  to  a  place  in 
pages  professing  only  to  give  the  story  of  her  girlhood. 
But  these  memorials  of  the  great  queen's  recollection 
of  her  childish  days,  which  for  a  couple  of  centuries 
made  the  glory  of  the  poor  wall'd-up-ones  of  the  Via 
Ghibellina,  hardly  find  a  place  in  the  busy  story  of  her 
after  life.  Yet  it  is  right,  that  she,  who  labours  under 
the  reproach  of  having  been  almost  wholly  inaccessible 
to  all  the  gentler  sentiments  of  humanity,  should  have 
the  benefit  of  these  simple  and  unaffected  records  of 
kindly  and  genial  feeling  towards  the  unforgotten  pro- 
tectors of  her  childhood.  They  are  valuable  also  as 
irrefragable  evidence  to  the  fact,  that  the  months 
Catherine  spent  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Murate  were 
not  unhappy.  Her  remembrance  of  that  time,  far  off 
by  lapse  of  years,  and  so  much  farther  by  change  of 
circumstances,  was  evidently  pleasing. 

But  we  will  now  withdraw  our  eyes  from  this  passing 
outlook  into  the  troubled  future,  and  fix  them  on  the 
small  and  slender  figure  *  of  the  child,  now  nearly  nine 
years  old,  and  innocent  as  yet  of  queenly  troubles  and 
queenly  crimes,  as  she  is  marched  on  foot  through 
the  plague -stricken  streets  of  Florence  in  the  dark  of 
that  December  night,  from  one  nunnery  to  the  other ; 

*  Note  52. 
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— innocent  as  yet,  but  by  no  means  unconscious  of  the 
nature  of  her  position,  and  of  the  importance  attaching 
to  her  person.  She  had  now  been  for  rather  more 
than  six  months  an  inmate  of  the  convent  of  Santa 
Lucia,  and  had  had  time  to  become  accustomed  to  it 
and  to  its  inmates,  as  to  a  home  and  home  companions. 
Suddenly,  after  nightfall,  stranger  men  present  them- 
selves at  the  convent  gate,  and  demand  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  republican  government,  that  she  be  given 
up  to  them. 

Why  was  she  to  be  taken  away,  and  whither?  The 
proposals,  made  a  few  months  later  by  members  of  the 
government,  respecting  the  disposal  of  this  last  scion 
of  the  hated  race  were,  as  will  be  seen,  of  such  an 
atrocious  nature  as  to  show  that  this  sudden  sum- 
mons to  accompany  strange  men  by  night  through 
the  streets  of  Florence  was  no  unreasonable  cause  for 
terror.  This,  at  least,  the  child  knew  full  well,  that 
she  was  alone,  without  one  relative,  friend,  or  protector, 
or  at  all  events  without  any  who  could  dare  to  avow 
themselves  such,  in  a  city  where  those  who  held  power 
hated  all  of  her  blood,  with  all  the  bitterness  that 
revenge  for  the  past,  and  fear  for  the  future,  could 
inspire,  and  where  such  hatreds  rarely  failed  to  use  to 
the  uttermost  any  opportunity  for  their  gratification. 

Her  long  walk,  however,  across  almos't  the  entire 
extent  of  the  city,  from  Santa  Lucia  in  the  Borg'  Ogni 
Santi  to  the  Murati  in  the  Via  Ghibellina  brought  her 
in  safety  to  her  new  asylum.  But  such  a  night  walk 
through  Florence  at  that  period  must  have  alarmed 
the  forlorn  girl  with  a  variety  of  sinister  sights  and 
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sounds  far  from  reassuring.  The  pestilence,  which  had 
driven  so  many  from  the  city  made  it  appear  to  be 
more  deserted  than  it  was.  Cautious  and  sober 
citizens  both  on  that  account,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  city,  kept  themselves  much 
at  home,  and  shut  up  their  houses  scrupulously  at 
nightfall.  But  the  same  causes  led  men  of  a  different 
stamp  into  the  streets.  Preachers  are  wont  to  impress 
on  their  hearers  the  uncertainty  of  life,  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  morality.  But  it  is  a  curious  and  sug- 
gestive fact  in  the  history  of  human  nature,  that 
reckless  living  and  immorality  are  ever  found  to 
increase  with  increasing  uncertainty  of  life.  The  most 
hazardous  occupations  are  ever  filled  by  the  loosest 
livers  of  the  community ;  and  times  of  war  and 
pestilence  have  always  been  times  of  relaxed  morality. 
The  writers,  who  have  described  the  days  of  our  own 
great  plague  tell  us  much  of  the  riotous  and  disorderly 
living  that  prevailed  during  its  ravages.  And  we  find 
from  laws  made  to  check  the  evil,  that  the  same  thing 
was  observed  in  Florence  at  the  period  in  question. 
The  streets  and  taverns  were  filled  with  noisy  roysterers, 
whose  nightly  broils  disturbed  the  city.  A  black-robed 
band  of  the  brothers  of  the  "  Misericordia  "  carrying 
in  a  black-covered  litter  on  their  shoulders  a  plague- 
smitten  citizen  to  the  hospital,  or  a  dead  cart  with  its 
train  of  attendants  in  white  surplices,  its  jangling  bell, 
flaring  torches,  and  hurriedly  gabbling  priest  pre- 
ceding it,  were  the  only  other  occupants  of  the  streets, 
that  Catherine  was  likely  to  have  met  that  night,  as 
she  passed  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  lofty  houses 
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bordering  the  northern  bank  of  the  Arno,  then  crossed 
the  great  piazza,  and  thence  by  a  maze  of  narrow 
lanes  gained  the  open  space  in  front  of  Santa  Croce. 

The  grim  dead  wall,  that  shut  out  the  immured 
sisters  from  the  world,  once  gained  however,  and  the 
narrow  postern  opened  to  the  summons  in  the  city's 
name,  no  doubt  a  kindly  welcome  awaited  the  little 
stranger. 

Of  this  we  are  assured,  not  only  by  her  own 
pleasing  recollection  of  her  sojourn  with  the  walled- 
up  nuns,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  Medicean  tenden- 
cies of  that  aristocratic  sisterhood  ere  long  drew 
down  upon  them  the  suspicions  of  the  government. 
Moreover  we  find  that  Clement,  when  Florence  was 
once  more  reduced  to  submission,  sent  the  good  nuns 
a  special  message  of  thanks  and  a  present  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  crowns,*  in  return  for  the  affectionate 
care  and  kindness  bestowed  by  them  upon  his  kins- 
woman. 

It  is  easy  to  picture  to  our  imagination  the  scene 
that  followed  Catherine's  arrival  in  her  new  home.  As 
long  as  the  government  commissioners  were  present, 
the  Abbess  would  no  doubt  receive  her  important 
charge  with  stiff  formality.  But  as  soon  as  they  were 
fairly  outside  the  convent  gate  what  kindly  pressing  of 
the  fluttered  sisterhood  around  the  frightened  child  ! 
How  eager  each  walled-up  recluse  to  get  the  utmost 
possible  excitement  out  of  this  great  event  in  their 
uneventful  lives  !  What  gentle  caresses,  and  reassuring 
words  !  Mnemosyne  taking  the  circumstantial  evidence 

*  Bicha,  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 
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of  the  case  into  consideration,  feels  herself  almost 
warranted  in  asserting  that  some  of  the  dainty  convent- 
kitchen  results  of  all  those  annual  boxes  of  Portugal 
sugar  were  put  in  requisition  that  evening,  before  the 
reconciled  but  scarcely  happy  Duchessina  was  led  by 
her  new  friends  to  her  new  cell. 

Her  late  guardians  at  Santa  Lucia  were  a  society 
living  under  the  superintendence  of  the  austere  repub- 
lican enthusiasts  of  St.  Mark.  Their  mode  of  life,  as 
well  as  their  predispositions  towards  the  heiress  of  the 
house  of  Medici,  were  likely  to  be  very  different  from 
those  of  new  hosts.  No  kindly  letters  of  greeting  and 
remembrance  came  to  them  from  France  in  after 
years.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  "  little 
duchess  "  soon  became  aware  that  her  removal  to  the 
care  of  the  aristocratic  ladies  of  the  Via  Ghibellina, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  motive,  was  a  change  for 
the  better. 

An  interesting  glimpse  of  the  child  in  her  later 
convent-home  is  afforded  us  by  sister  Giustina  Nicco- 
lini,  a  nun  of  the  Murate,  who  wrote  a  chronicle  in 
which  the  arrival,  sojourn,  and  departure  of  Catherine 
are  recorded.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  access  to 
this  record  were  possible.  But  it  has  never  been 
printed ;  and,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  MS.  still  exists  in  the  nunnery  of  Santa  Apollonia 
at  Florence,  to  which  the  last  Abbess  of  the  Murate 
was  transferred  at  the  suppression  of  the  latter  con- 
vent, all  enquiries  respecting  it  are  met  with  protesta- 
tions of  entire  ignorance  of  any  such  books  or  papers. 
The  canon  Domenico  Moreni,  however,  among  the 
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"  illustrations  "  which  he  has  added  to  a  little  volume 
of  "  Records  of  the  actions  and  government  of  Cosmo 
the  First,  hy  Domenico  Mellini,"  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  1820,  has  published  some  passages  from  the 
ancient  nun's  chronicle.  And  from  these  we  gather 
that  the  sisters  on  her  arrival  "  caressed  her  in  every 
possible  manner,  principally  because  she  was  but  a 
little  creature  only  eight  years  old  (and  eight  months), 
of  most  engaging  manners;  and  eminently  capable  of 
securing  the  affection  of  every  one  for  her  own  sake  ; 
but  also  because  of  the  convent's  grateful  memory  of 
the  benefits  received  from  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
her  great  grandfather,  from  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  from 
Clement  the  Seventh."  Sister  Giustina  records  further 
that  she  was  sent  to  the  convent  "  malissimo  provvi- 
sionata,"  with  a  very  insufficient  allowance  for  her 
expenses.  She  had  two  serving-women  with  her  in 
the  convent,  we  are  told,  who,  together  with  their 
young  mistress,  inhabited  the  cell  which  had  been 
built  by  the  celebrated  Catherine  Sforza,*  who  after 
the  death  of  her  second  husband,  Giovanni  di  Medici, 
the  father  of  the  well-known  Giovanni  delle  Bande 
Nere,  retired  to  the  Murate,  and  died  there  in  1509. 

It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  -the  young  stranger, 
despite  their  inclination  to  be  kind  to  her,  and  not- 
withstanding the  importance  of  the  charge  and  the 
possible  contingencies  of  honour  and  profit  that  might 
arise  from  it,  could  hardly  have  been  a  welcome  guest 
to  the  worthy  nuns  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
city.  Richa  t  speaks  of  the  difficulties  of  the  position 

*  Note  53.  t  VoL  ii.  p.  93. 
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in  which  the  community  was  placed  by  the  residence 
of  Catherine  among  them,  as  a  labyrinth  from  which 
only  the  wonder-working  hand  of  Divine  Providence 
could  have  extricated  them.  In  truth,  between  the 
Pope,  to  whose  commands  they  owed  and  professed 
the  most  unbounded  obedience,  and  the  rulers  of  the 
city,  in  whose  absolute  power  they  were  placed,  the 
poor  nuns  must  have  lived,  during  the  thirty-one 
months  of  Catherine's  residence  among  them,  in 
continually  letting  "  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would.''' 
Clement  again  and  again  demanded*  that  the  child 
should  be  given  up  to  him  ;  and  by  his  desire  Francis 
the  First  made,  by  his  ambassador,  the  same  request. 
But  the  popular  party  absolutely  refused  to  release 
her  ;  and  sent  reiterated  messages  to  the  Abbess, 
commanding  that  the  child  should  be  strictly  con- 
fined, and  that  no  communication  whatever  between 
her  and  any  person  outside  the  walls  of  the  monastery 
should  on  any  account  be  permitted. 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  idea  in  Florence, 
whether  altogether  groundless  or  not  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  imperial  forces  besieging  the 
city,  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  get  possession  of 
Catherine's  person,  in  the  hope  that  by  a  marriage 
with  her  he  might  himself  have  become  sovereign  of 
Florence.  Nardi  says  that  Francis  the  First  would 
have  been  well  pleased  with  such  a  marriage,  con- 
sidering that  it  would  not  fail  to  cause  a  quarrel 
between  Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  general.  In  any 

*  Note  54. 
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case  the  Florentines  found,  says  the  same  historian,* 
that  if  Clement  obtained  possession  of  Catherine  he 
would  so  dispose  of  her  as  to  make  her  marriage  the 
means  of  raising  up  some  new  enemy  to  Florence. 

Under  these  most  critical  circumstances,  says  father 
Kicha,  the  holy  sisters  had  no  other  resource  than 
unceasing  and  urgent  prayer.  But  it  should  seem, 
from  the  accounts  of  lay  historians,!  that  the  good 
nuns  did  not  neglect  to  combine  with  their  orisons  a 
considerable  amount  of  intriguing  with  the  Medicean 
partisans  who  remained  within  the  city.  For  the 
brick  and  mortar  that,  with  such  austere  symbolism, 
professed  to  shut  out  each  nun  for  ever  from  the 
world  on  her  entrance  into  that  holy  retreat,  does  not 
seem  to  have  availed  to  keep  out  the  stormy  news  of 
the  agitated  city,  which  becoming  from  day  to  clay 
more  and  more  alarming  in  its  character,  maintained 
at  fever  heat  the  hopes  and  fears  of  both  the  nuns 
and  their  prisoner  guest. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  225.  f  Varchi,  vol.  ii.  p.  389. 
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Catherine's  education  in  the  nunnery. — Nature  of  conventual  educa- 
tion.— Absence  of  all  severity. — Mode  of  life  in  the  monastery. 
— St.  Michael  at  the  Murate. — Conventual  ways  and  means. — 
An  order  for  a  holy  body. — Prayer-wrought  mantle. — Lorenzo's 
visit  to  the  Murate. — Conclusions  from  the  foregoing  anecdotes. 
— Lay  female  education  of  the  same  epoch. 

IT  was  in  the  midst  of  these  disturbances,  and  the 
difficulties  and  fears  arising  from  them,  that  that 
"  education  "  of  the  future  queen,  so  proudly  boasted 
of  in  the  archives  of  the  immured  community,  had  to 
be  begun,  and,  as  far  as  the  nuns  were  concerned, 
completed  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  thirty 
months.  Thirty  months  are  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  childhood,  which  goes  to  the  forming  of  a  woman, 
it  is  true;  but  in  the  life  of  an  Italian  girl,  those 
months  that  bring  her  from  nine  to  eleven  years  and 
a-half  old,  are  perhaps  the  most  important  period  of 
her  youth.  And  we  should  like  much  to  have  some 
hint,  however  slight,  as  to  the  processes  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  future  queen,  and  of  the  progress  of  the 
pupil  under  them. 

Some  general  notion  of  the  nature  of  convent  educa- 
tion, as  it  existed  in  those  days,  may  with  tolerable 
probability  of  correctness,  be  formed  from  our  know- 
ledge of  what  it  is  still.  For  such  matters  change 
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but  little  in  that  strangely  conservative  land,  where 
ideas  traverse  generations  with  fewer  modifications, 
than  they  are  subjected  to  in  the  course  of  a  single 
lifetime  in  our  latitudes.  Thus  the  educational 
specialties,  which  the  ladies  of  the  Murate  would 
suppose  their  pupil  to  require,  and  themselves  to  be 
eminently  qualified  to  teach,  would  in  the  sixteenth, 
as  in  similar  establishments  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
range  themselves  into  the  two  categories  of  religion 
and  polite  behaviour.  Implicit  faith  in  the  church 
and  in  the  laws  of  demeanour, — a  due  knowledge  of 
the  catechism  and  of  crochet-work, — the  acquirement 
of  an  orthodox  creed  and  a  graceful  carriage, — -these 
would  be  the  constituent  parts  of  the  "  education " 
to  be  had  in  the  especially  genteel  convent  in  the 
Via  Ghibellina. 

Abundant  testimony  remains  that  Catherine  profited 
duly  by  the  second  named  branch  of  this  education ; 
and  that  her  proficiency  was  such  as  to  do  honour  to 
her  teachers.  Catherine  the  queen,  was  one  of  the 
most  graceful  mannered  women  of  her  day.  Grave 
diplomatists  were  fascinated  by  her  conversation,  and 
learned  lawyers  charmed  by  her  affability.  But  she 
unfortunately  labours  under  the  imputation  of  having 
been  the  cold-blooded  murderess  of  many  thousands 
of  her  fellow-creatures.  How  about  these  ugly 
matters  in  connection  with  the  Murate  education? 
Can  these  things  have  had  anything  to  do  with  that 
other  branch  of  it.?  That  "  instruction  in  religion," 
which  our  improved  civilisation  no  longer  makes  the 
sole  pendant  to  sampler- stitching  and  back-board 
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discipline,  but  has  advanced  to  be  the  complement  of 
"  use  of  the  globes,"  and  "  French  by  a  native  of 
Paris."  May  there  not  be  some  pupils  of  unhappily 
constituted  minds,  in  whose  case,  that  which  should 
result  in  diligent  counting  of  beads,  or  decorous  atten- 
dance on  Sunday  sermons,  may  be  found  to  lead  to 
other  developements  ?  The  programme  of  the  Murate 
establishment  has  unfortunately  perished,  if  it  ever 
existed.  Whether  Lives  of  the  Saints  were  read  from 
ten  till  eleven  on  Monday  mornings,  or  litanies  to  the 
Virgin  sung  from  four  till  six  on  Saturday  evenings, 
we  shall  never  know. 

Can  we  learn  nothing  then  of  the  teaching  of  this 
education,  in  respect  to  that  which  was  to  form  the 
pupil's  future  life-guidance,  mould  her  volition,  and 
determine  her  estimate  of  the  "  quid  utile,  quid  non  ?  " 
Can  we  know  nothing  of  all  this  ?  In  the  absence  of 
all  direct  information  regarding  the  processes  of  this 
instruction,  may  it  not  answer  our  purpose  almost  as 
satisfactorily,  if  we  can  succeed  in  obtaining  some 
reliable  notion  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  teachers, 
who  were  to  form  the  moral  nature  of  the  pupil  ? 
Let  us  endeavour  to  test  the  purity  of  the  moral 
atmosphere  in  which  the  educational  process  was 
carried  on,  and  to  ascertain,  if  any  of  the  influences 
it  brought  to  bear  upon  the  child  can  be  found  to 
connect  themselves  according  to  the  recognised  laws 
of  ethical  cause  and  effect,  with  the  facts  that  stand 
out  most  prominently  in  the  character  of  the  queen. 

Making  the  best  use  we  may,  therefore,  of  such 
indications  as  are  available,  let  us  see  if  we  can  so  far 
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penetrate  the  walled-up  seclusion  of  these  recluses,  as 
to  estimate  their  efficiency  as  moral  teachers. 

We  have  seen  that  their  pupil  was  received  with 
ready  kindness.  It  is  clear  that  she  parted  from  her 
teachers  with  feelings  of  affection.  The  letters  also 
of  other  former  pupils  of  the  house  give  evidence  of 
the  gentle  and  kindly  nature  of  the  rule  that  prevailed 
there.  Gentleness  and  kindness  are  especially  Tuscan 
virtues.  And  there  was  little  danger  that  the  easy- 
going indulgent  religion  of  that  day  in  Italy  should 
produce  any  of  those  harsher  features  of  severity  and 
austerity,  which  have  sometimes  characterised  monastic 
rule.  Fanaticism  is  wont  to  beget  cruelty  when 
stimulated  by  fear,  or  irritated  by  the  provoking 
tolerance  Heaven  is  ever  found  to  accord  to  those  who 
refuse  to  inflict  on  themselves  the  mortifications  it 
preaches  and  practises. 

Assuredly  Catherine's  moral  nature  was  subjected  to 
110  mischief  of  this  sort  during  her  life  in  the  Via 
Ghibellina.  No  pilgrims  on  life's  road  could  ever 
more  carefully  "  boil  their  peas,"  than  did  the  gentle 
members  of  that  highborn  community  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Even  the  ordinary  periodical  abstinences 
from  animal  food  enjoined  by  the  Church  on  all  her 
members  had  been  found  an  infliction  too  severe  for 
the  strength  of  these  votaries  of  the  Virgin.  And 
Innocent  the  Eighth*  had  accordingly  seen  fit  to  libe- 
rate the  community  by  special  indulgence  from  any 
obligation  on  the  subject. 

In  due  imitation  of  their  poor  half-crazed  but  cer- 

*  Ricba,  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 
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tainly  sincere  foundress,  who  shut  herself  in  earnest 
reality  from  all  communication  with  the  world  in  her 
narrow  cell  on  the  bridge  over  Arno,  each  noble  damsel 
on  her  entrance  into  the   sisterhood  edified  the  Flo- 
rentines by  performing  the  theatrical  feat  of  passing 
in  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  broken  for  the  purpose, 
while  Archbishop  and  Canons  were  there  to  make  up 
the    show  and  to  lay  with  their  own  right  reverend 
hands  the  first  brick  of  the  mended  wall  behind  her. 
But  the  solemn  reclusion  typified  by  so  awful  a  cere- 
mony appears  to  have  been  about  as  much  a  genuine 
reality  as  the  other  parts  of  their  monastic  discipline. 
If  the  one  hole  was  bricked  up,  there  were  plenty  of 
other  entrances  into  the  warren.     If  doors  were  deco- 
rously shut  with  ostentatious  bolt  and  bar,  there  were 
other  means  of  reaching  the  forbidden  fruit  ripening 
within  those  not  too  savagely  guarded  gardens.     The 
Florentine  chroniclers  and  novelists  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  whose  melodrame-like  tales  are  on  this  point 
sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  official  edicts  and  com- 
plaints of  the  civic  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
day,   prove   that   such   means   were   put   in   habitual 
requisition  by  noble  youths  outside  the  cloister  wall, 
who  wished  to  visit  noble  ladies  within  them. 

The  following  passage,  though  it  comes  from  a  work 
of  fiction,  is  based  with  sufficient  accuracy  upon  contem- 
porary historic  evidence  to  give  a  perfectly  trustworthy 
picture  of  the  manners  it  refers  to.  It  is  taken  from  a 
narrative  by  the  Marchese  Cesare  Trevisani  entitled 
"  The  Conspiracy  of  Pandolfo  Pacci," — a  spiritedly 
told  story,  full  of  true  historic  and  local  colouring. 
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The  events  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and  it  is  the  celebrated  Isabella  Orsini,  the 
daughter  of  Duke  Cosmo,  who  relating  to  her  female 
friends  the  manner  in  which  she  had  passed  the  pre- 
vious night,  says:  "It  was  one  of  the  merriest  and 
maddest  revels  I  ever  enjoyed  !  I  had  agreed  to  the 
pious  plans  of  our  cousin  Giulio,  and  the  Prince  of 
Piombino,  and  some  other  friends,  who  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  they  had  all  of  them  aunts  to  visit  at 
the  Murate.  The  good  nuns  were  certainly  a  little 
scared  at  first  by  such  an  unexpected  inroad  a,t  such  an 
hour.  Their  visitors  arrived  too,  as  may  be  guessed, 
by  any  way  you  please,  except  the  door.  But  I  will 
say  to  the  credit  of  Elena  Frescobaldi,  Cecilia  de' 
Bardi,  and  Vittoria  Dino,  with  some  other  five  or  six, 
that  the  girls  made  up  for  the  nonsense  and  scruples 
of  some  of  the  old  ladies,  by  the  hearty  reception  they 
gave  us.  For  a  good  hour  or  more  we  kept  up  the 
game  there  at  a  pretty  considerable  pace."  "  The 
reader,"  continues  the  Marchese  Trevisani,  "  need  only 
consult  the  historians  of  that  time,  or  better  still  the 
proclamations  of  the  Duke  Cosmo  and  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Florence,  to  be  perfectly  assured,  that  the 
above  scene  is  no  novelist's  invention." 

Another  anecdote,  much  to  the  same  purpose,  though 
related  in  a  very  different  tone,  by  the  pious  historian  * 
of  the  convent,  as  a  •  proof  of  the  special  favour  of 
Heaven  towards  the  community,  will  not  fail  to  excite 
a  smile,  when  read  by  the  light  of  the  commentary 
supplied  by  the  Lady  Isabella's  confessions. 

*  Richa,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 
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"  In  the  year  1530,"  writes  the  nai'f  Jesuit,  "when 
the  city  was  beleaguered  by  the  Spanish  troops,  that 
invincible  prince,  the  Archangel  St.  Michael,  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  seen  by  many  on  the  church  of 
the  monastery,  armed  with  breastplate,  helmet,  and 
sword.  And,  as  there  was  at  that  time  great  alarm 
among  the  citizens  about  the  besieging  enemy,  some 
cried  out,  at  this  new  sight,  that  there  was  a  Spaniard 
on  the  roof  of  the  Murate !  But  within  the  convent 
the  commotion  was  of  a  very  different  kind;  for  the 
Archangel  graciously  declared  to  a  young  lady  of  the 
name  of  Francesca  Cortigiani  (who  afterwards  became 
the  wife  of  Giovanbattista  Peruzzi),  that  he  was  the 
Prince  of  the  Celestial  Court,  sent  thither  by  Heaven 
to  guard  his  betrothed." 

Sinister  stories  have,  in  later  years,  been  current  in 
Florence  of  the  remains  of  infant  skeletons,  found 
thick-sown  in  ancient  nunnery  gardens :  and  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  connecting  such  significant  facts 
with  such  miracles  as  that  described  above.  But, 
without  insisting  too  strongly  on  suspicions,  which 
would  go  to  blacken  the  memory  of  Catherine's  kindly 
protectors  with  guilt  so  odious ;  without  giving  more 
weight  than  it  will  bear  to  the  reflection,  that,  the 
cognisance  of  such  a  fact,  as  the  deliberate  murder 
of  innocents,  because  their  removal  was  necessary  for 
the  suppression  of  scandal  and  the  glory  of  religion, 
would  be  a  most  efficient  training  for  the  perpetra- 
tion of  such  deeds  as  the  pupil  was,  in  after  years, 
guilty  of; — it  must  be  admitted  that,  at  the  best, 
this  picture  of  convent  life  leads  irresistibly  to  the 
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conviction,  that  monastic  vows  were  not  held  to  be 
very  serious  matters  among  its  inmates.  And  the 
question  suggests  itself,  what  obligation  of  a  moral  or 
religious  nature  could  be  deemed  serious  by  nuns,  who 
had  learned  to  disregard  them,  without  having  aspired 
to  a  higher  or  larger  code  of  morality  ?  Must  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  religion,  which  professed  to 
rule  the  entire  life  of  that  time,  was  as  much  a  farce 
and  a  sham  inside  as  beyond  the  convent-walls ;  and 
that  Catherine's  female  "  educators  "  in  her  girlhood 
were  as  practically  atheists  as  the  purple  guardians  of 
her  infancy  ? 

The  author  who,  for  the  honour  of  the  convent,  has 
preserved  for  us  that  edifying  Saint  Michael  story,  still 
supposing  that  what  he  relates  is  in  the  highest  degree 
honourable  to  the  community,  supplies  us  with  a  few 
other  anecdotes,  which  we  must  press  into  a  service 
for  which  he  assuredly  never  intended  them. 

The  convent  had  on  one  occasion  been  injured  and 
impoverished  by  a  sudden  overflow  of  the  Arno ;  and 
considerable  expense  had  to  be  incurred  for  resto- 
rations and  rebuilding,  In  this  difficulty  their 
patroness  the  Annunziata  did  not  desert  her  votaries. 
For  lo  !  a  certain  bust  of  the  Virgin  began  suddenly 
working  miracles  in  such  abundance,  that  it  seemed, 
says  Eicha,  as  if  she  had  determined  on  setting  up  a 
throne  at  the  Murate,  for  the  dispensation  of  favours 
of  all  sorts  to  all  Florence.  Gifts  and  alms,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  flowed  in  to  the  nuns'  treasury 
in  such  abundance,  that  the  sum  of  them  soon  reached 
4,871  crowns.  This  money  was  spent  in  various  ways, 
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all  tending  of  course  to  the  glory  of  God.  But  can 
the  largest  charity  acquit  the  noble  sisterhood  of  con- 
scious fraud  in  the  means  used  for  the  acquisition 
of  it? 

A  few  years  later,  the  almsgiving  zeal  of  the  pious 
citizens  seems  to  have  required  some  new  stimulus; 
and  here  is  the  Jesuit  historian's  account  of  the  method 
adopted  for  that  purpose. 

The  Cardinal  Carlo  de'  Medici  had  two  nieces,  nuns 
in  the  convent.  And  a  request  was  preferred  to  his 
Eminence  through  them,  that  he  would  kindly  obtain 
for  them  some  saint's  body — un  corpo  santo,  says 
Richa,  with  amusing  indifference  to  any  particular 
individuality.  The  Cardinal,  he  continues,  with 
obliging  readiness  to  grant  so  pious  a  request;  wrote 
pressing  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  Cardinal  Mattei 
at  Rome  ;  where,  it  should  seem,  a  considerable  stock 
on  hand  of  the  desired  article  was  always  kept  in  the 
fortunately  inexhaustible  catacombs.  So  by  Mattei's 
influence,  the  order  was  immediately  executed  by  the 
despatch  of  Saint  Eutychius,  newly  exhumed  express. 
The  sacred  body  was  forwardedj  with  tombstone  to 
match,  "  having  his  name  cut  upon  it,  his  monogram, 
and  other  signs  of  a  genuine  martyr,"  all  complete. 
In  the  arrangements  made  by  the  nuns  for  the  recep- 
tion of  this  truly  valuable  present,  nothing  was 
neglected  that  could  give  vogue  to  the  new  shrine  to 
be  established.  There  was  grand  gala  processioning, 
promulgation  of  new  indulgences,  and  holiday-making, 
with  twenty- six  knights  of  Malta  to  carry  the  holy 
body,  and  five  hundred  wax-lights,  and  bishops,  and 
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serene  highnesses,  to  bring  the  saint  with  all  honour 
to  the  favoured  cloister.  Having  been  thus  well 
advertised,  Saint  Eutychius  lost  no  time  in  entering 
on  the  business  for  which  he  was  sent.  A  new  series 
of  the  most  brilliant  miracles  was  commenced,  and 
the  stream  of  alms  and  donations  flowed  with  as  strong 
a  current  as  ever.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  pious 
prayer  for  some  lioly  body*  was  made  by  the  fair 
devotees  solely  with  the  view  of  themselves  basking  in 
the  holiness  of  it  ?  And  were  they  quite  unprepared 
to  expect  all  the  profitable  wonders  that  followed  its 
arrival  ? 

One  other  anecdote,  related  by  our  friend  Eicha,  from 
the  chapter  of  the  conventual  ways  and  means,  is  worth 
giving  here,  as  curiously  characteristic  of  the  notions 
entertained  by  these  religious  devotees  of  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  worship,  and  of  the  attributes  of  the  Creator. 
It  was  one  of  those  great  and  solemn  occasions  when 
in  some  urgent  need  of  the  Florentines,  the  black 
Impruneta  Virgin  was  to  be  brought  into  the  city. 
All  the  convents  were  expected  to  present  some  offer- 
ing to  the  favourite  idol.  But  it  so  happened  that  the 
ladies  of  the  Murate  were  just  then  either  very  poor  or 
very  stingy,  and  it  was  debated  among  them  with  some 
anxiety  what  they  should  give,  and  how  maintain  the 
credit  of  their  house  without  incurring  inconvenient 
expense.  In  this  difficulty  the  abbess  at  length 
announced  that  the  Murate  would  present  a  magni- 
ficent mantle  to  the  Virgin ;  that  it  would  not  come 
ruinously  expensive,  for  that  it  should  be  made  after  a 

*  Note  55. 
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plan  she  would  communicate  to  them,  solely  out  of 
prayers.  Accordingly  the  following  receipt  for  the 
confection  thereof  is  translated  from  the  original 
preserved  in  Eicha's  historic  pages. 

"  For  making  the  said  mantle  *  of  six  yards  of  rich 
brocade  of  gold,  lined  with  seventy  ermine  skins, 
embroidered  with  sixty -three  crowns  in  gold,  and 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  precious  stones,  fur- 
nished with  a  garniture  of  pearls  and  a  golden  clasp, 
with  a  Solomon's  knot  in  gold,  and  a  button  of  gems, 
and  spangled  with  five  sorts  of  flowers,  viz.,  lilies, 
roses,  carnations,  jessamines,  and  hyacinths, — the  fol- 
lowing prayers  must  be  said. 

"  For  six  yards  of  brocade,  three  psalters  in  honour 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  fifty  psalms  per  yard,  with  Gloria 
tibi  Domine,  and  meditations  on  the  great  favours 
Mary  received  from  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

"  For  seventy  ermine  skins,  seven  thousand  times 
the  Ave  Maria,  in  honour  of  the  seven  joys. 

"  For  sixty-three  embroidered  crowns,  sixty-three 
times  the  rosary,  in  reverence  for  the  sixty-three  years 
Maiy  lived  in  the  world. 

"  For  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  precious  stones, 
fourteen  for  each  crown,  must  be  repeated  seven  times 
the  joys  she  had  on  earth,  and  seven  times  the  joys 
she  had  in  heaven. 

"  For  a  garniture  of  pearls,  seven  hundred  times 
the  Ave  Maria  Stella. 

"  For  a  clasp,  seven  hundred  times  the  0  Gloriosa 
Domina.  , 

*  Note  56. 
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"  For  a  Solomon's  knot,  seven  hundred  times  the 
Salve  Regina. 

"  For  a  golden  button,  seven   hundred   times   the 
Alma  Redemptoris  Mater. 

"  For  embroidered  roses,  seven  hundred  times  the 
Ave  Sanctissima  Maria. 

"  For   ditto   carnations,  seven   hundred  times   the 
Eegina  cceli. 

"  For   ditto   lilies,   seven  hundred  times   the  Ave 
Regina  coelorum. 

"  For  ditto  jessamines,   seven   hundred  times  the 
Quern  terra. 

"  For   ditto   hyacinths,    seven    hundred  times   the 
Memento  Salutatis" 

These  prayers,  as  per  invoice,  were,  we  are  told,  all 
duly  rehearsed  by  the  indefatigable  female  tongues  of 
the  nimble  workwomen,  dividing  the  labour  among 
them  as  best  they  might.  The  required  repetitions 
amount  to  nearly  fourteen  thousand,  besides  the 
"  meditations ; "  but  these  might,  no  doubt,  be  run  off 
very  quickly.  The  appointed  day  came;  and  the 
awful  figure  was  placed  in  the  piazza  in  front  of  the 
municipal  palace  of  Florence,  there  publicly  to  receive 
the  gifts  of  the  various  guilds  and  religious  communities. 
When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Murate,  lo !  two 
young  men,  proved  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
to  have  been  angels,  advanced  and  presented  on  be- 
half of  the  nuns  the  miraculous  mantle,  finished  in  all 
respects  exactly  according  to  the  above  description. 

Richa  rehearses  the  names  of  various  learned  his- 
torians who  have  testified  to  the  truth  of  these  facts, 
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and  who  triumphantly  refute  the  objection  of  all 
impious  doubters  by  referring  them  to  the  irrefragable 
evidence  of  the  mantle  itself,  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Impruneta. 

Another  curious  passage  of  the  convent  history, 
relating  as  it  does  to  so  well-known  a  favourite  of 
history  as  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  seems  worth 
telling,  in  as  few  words  as  may  be.  It  is  related  by 
sister  Niccolini  in  the  chronicle  previously  cited,  and 
has  been  fortunately  preserved  by  the  canon  Domenico 
Moreni,  in  the  "illustrations"  above  referred  to.  The 
worthy  canon  remarks,  that  none  of  the  many  histo- 
rians of  Lorenzo  have  noticed  the  circumstance,  and 
suggests  that  their  silence  may  possibly  have  arisen 
from  their  believing  the  story  to  be  in  some  degree 
fabulous.  He  requests,  therefore,  that  all  readers  may 
skip  over  it,  except  such  as  believe  in  the  absolute 
power  of  God  to  work  marvels.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  him  as  possible  that  any  man  might 
believe  this,  and  yet  doubt  his  story,  which  runs 
thus  : — 

Lorenzo,  while  yet  a  young  man,  was  supping  with 
some  friends,  when  the  conversation  happened  to  fall 
on  the  holiness  of  the  life  led  by  the  sisterhood  of  the 
Murate,  of  which  he  had  a  high  opinion.  His  com- 
panions, however,  differed  from  him,  and  asserted  that 
conventual  austerities  were  all  mere  pretence,  and  that 
the  nuns  lived  in  comfort  and  luxury.  It  thereupon 
was  determined  by  the  disputants  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion at  once  by  a  personal  examination  of  the  matter. 
The  young  men  sallied  forth,  and  proceeded  at  once 
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to  the  monastery.  Lorenzo  and  one  of  the  scoffers 
scaled  the  wall,  and  found  their  way  into  the  dor- 
mitory. There  they  saw  each  nun  lying  on  her  bed  of 
straw,  in  the  habit  of  the  order,  and  "  accommodata 
modistissimamente  come  era  conveniente."  And  by 
the  bolster  of  each  sleeping  virgin  they  saw  sitting  a 
guardian  angel,  who  watched  each  his  own  charge  with 
affectionate  looks.  But,  as  the  evil  one  will  sow  his 
tares  in  every  field,  however  carefully  cultivated,  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  intruding  visitors  observed  one 
bed,  at  which  the  guardian  angel  sat,  not  at  the  head, 
but  at  the  foot,  and  looked  at  the  sleeping  nun  with 
angry  and  afflicted  eyes.  Lorenzo  and  his  friend 
noted  all  these  things  well,  and  much  to  their  edifica- 
tion ;  and  the  next  day  he  went  to  the  convent,  had  an 
interview  with  the  abbess,  and  told  her  all  the  circum- 
stances as  they  had  occurred.  The  record  makes  no 
mention  of  that  worthy  lady  having  expressed  either 
indignation  or  astonishment  at  such  nocturnal  prowl- 
ing of  the  wolves  within  her  sheepfold.  She  simply 
requested,  that  the  bed  at  which  the  guardian  angel 
had  been  seen  sitting  at  the  foot  instead  of  at  the  head 
might  be  pointed  out  to  her ;  and  when  this  had  been 
done,  she  immediately  informed  her  visitors  that  the 
nun  who  slept  there  had  been  rebellious  to  her 
authority  the  day  before,  and  had  gone  to  bed  without 
making  due  submission.  So  the  case  was  made  per- 
fectly clear,  to  the  great  edification  and  instruction  of 
all  parties,  especially  of  the  contumacious  nun  who 
had  been  seen  under  such  disgraceful  circumstances.* 

*  Ricordi  di  D.  Mellini,  p.  130. 
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But  while  the  moral  and  intellectual  standard 
within  cloister-walls  was  such  as  these  tales  indicate, 
it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  mental  culture 
was  unknown  to  the  women  of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Many  less  known  names  might  be  added  to 
those  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  Tullia  d'Arragona,  and 
Properzia  de'  Eossi,  to  prove  that  the  reverse  was  the 
case,  to  a  remarkable  degree.  But  this  culture  was 
entirely  and  exclusively  lay  in  its  character.  The 
erudition  calculated  to  serve  the  Church  is  not  of  a 
kind  readily  to  awaken  the  interest  or  call  forth  the 
powers  of  the  female  mind ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  an 
ecclesiastical  system,  one  of  whose  firmest  holds  on 
mankind  is  obtained  and  preserved  by  means  of 
female  ignorance,  should  patronise  learned  ladies. 
Accordingly,  though  it  has  occurred  at  more  than  one 
period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  monks  have 
been  the  most  erudite  and  active  literary  labourers 
of  their  generation,  ignorance  and  intellectual  nullity 
have  ever  been  the  dominant  characteristics  of  female 
monasticism ;  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
whatever  of  intellectual  energy,  sagacity,  and  insight 
Catherine  proved  herself  in  after-life  to  possess,  was 
no  product  of  her  cloister  education. 

It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  those  thirty  months 
did  not  leave  her,  as  the  commencement  of  them  had 
found  her.  That  active  mind  and  opening  intelligence 
assuredly  brought  away  something  from  the  experi- 
ences of  her  convent  life.  And  such  glimpses  of  that 
life,  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  clearly  enough  the  nature  of  its  teaching. 
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The  leading  and  dominant  characteristic  of  the 
existence  of  the  immured  nuns  was  Falsehood.  The 
prime  necessity  and  mainspring  of  their  lives  was 
Deception.  They  were  essentially  and  necessarily 
charlatans  and  impostors.  False  semblances  of  auste- 
rity, false  pretences  of  ohedience  to  other  monastic 
vows,  false  devotion  at  shrines,  which  were  trading- 
shops  for  false  miracles, — all  this  was  for  the  eye  of 
the  people,  the  esoteric  masses ;  while  the  mutually 
conscious  plotters  behind  the  scenic  altar  told  each 
other,  and  their  own  consciences,  that  the  fraud  was 
for  the  honour  of  the  Church  and  the  glory  of  God. 

In  such  a  life  the  dull-witted  digesting-machine, 
that  was  never  troubled  with  a  "  why,"  that  never 
perceived  the  connection  between  any  cause  and  its 
inseparable  effect,  and  never  dreamed  of  the  possibility 
of  any  other  rule  of  life  than  that  supplied  to  her  from 
hour  to  hour  by  the  convent  routine,  escaped  with 
much  less  entire,  and  less  tremendous  moral  ruin, 
than  could  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Catherine,  busy  to 
draw  from  all  around  her  maxims  for  life -guidance, 
and  to  form  her  own  inferences  from  the  facts  before 
her.  What  conclusion  could  such  a  one,  the  pupil 
of  Clement  the  Seventh  and  his  creatures  from  her 
earliest  years,  and  now  the  inmate  of  such  a  society 
as  has  been  pictured,  come  to,  save  that  the  laws  of 
morality  solemnly  enunciated  on  occasions  of  represen- 
tation, and  the  doctrines  of  religion  preached  to  those 
in  front  of  the  altar,  and  laughed  at  by  those  in  the 
sanctuary  behind  it,  were  the  tools  of  priestcraft  and 
statecraft, — the  means  by  which  the  wise  knaves  ruled 
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to  their  own  profit  the  honest  fools  of  the  world ;  that 
right  and  wrong  are  conjuring  words  potent  over  the 
uninitiated,  but  meaningless,  except  for  that  purpose, 
to  the  conjuror ;  that  expediency  is  the  only  true  law, 
and  craft  the  surest  and  safest  mode  of  action  in 
this  world. 

Add  to  this  lesson,  well  impressed  by  a  long  series 
of  varied,  but  always  consistent  examples,  such  a 
disregard  for  human  life,  and  familiarity  with  the 
practice  of  suppressing  any  enemy  by  death,  as  the 
events  of  that  period  in  Italy,  and  the  traditional 
maxims  of  her  family  abundantly  supplied,  and 
the  portentous  phenomenon  of  the  exterminating 
Queen  will  be  found  sufficiently  and  satisfactorily 
accounted  for. 


CHAPTEE  XL 

Progress  of  affairs  in  Florence. — Unfitness  of  that  city  for  self-govern- 
ment.— Future  prospects  of  Italy. — Distress  in  Florence. — Policy 
of  Capponi. — Christ  proclaimed  King  of  Florence  by  the  great 
council. — Savonarola's  tablets. — Return  of  the  Pope  to  Rome. — • 
Report  of  his  death.— Capponi  tried  for  his  life— and  deposed 
from  being  Gonfaloniere.— League  of  Barcelona— and  Peace  of 
Cambray. — Florence  abandoned  by  all  parties  to  its  fate. 

THE  months  which  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of 
1528  to  the  middle  of  1530,  beheld  the  dying  struggle 
and  final  agony  of  freedom  in  Florence.  And  the 
world  has  rarely  witnessed  heroism  so  exalted,  so 
unyielding — above  all,  so  nearly  universal  among  all 
classes  of  a  large  community,  as  that  manifested  by 
the  devoted  citizens  during  this  fatal  period.  Neither 
financial  ruin,  nor  pestilence,  nor  famine,  nor  treason 
within  their  walls,  nor  the  abandonment  of  their  cause 
by  every  ally  and  friend,  could  prevail  on  these 
burghers  to  give  up  the  hope  of  liberty,  and  accept 
the  yoke  of  a  tyrant.  Never  did  a  people  dare  and 
endure  more  for  the  dear  privilege  of  self-government ; 
and  never  did  any  show  themselves  less  capable  of 
exercising  it. 

When  the  descendants  of  these  men,  after  three 
hundred  years  of  degrading  and  demoralising  slavery, 
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are  reproached  with  their  submission  to  the  fetters 
then  rivetted  on  them,  and  taxed  with  weakling  in- 
ahility  to  emancipate  themselves  from  a  tyranny  under 
which  they  can  only  write  and  lament,  they  point 
back  to  this  period  of  their  history,  and  ask  whether 
their  ancestors  were  deficient  in  vigour  ? — whether  the 
sternest  determination,  and  deeds  of  heroism,  of  which 
any  people  might  he  proud,  availed  them  ? — whether 
Europe  was  not  combined  to  crush  them,  while  fate 
itself  seemed  to  conspire  against  them  ? 

All  this  is  undeniably  true.  But  they  have  yet  to 
learn — what  the  spectacle  of  similar  failure  by  a  greater 
nation,  assuredly  not  wanting  in  valour,  might  have 
taught  them — that  no  heroism,  however  exalted,  no 
courage,  however  chivalrous,  will  suffice  to  fit  a  people 
for  that  highest  feat  of  an  advanced  social  civilisation — 
successful  self-government.  Not  heroism  only,  but  a 
capacity  for  wisely  discriminating  hero-worship;  not 
only  passionate  refusal  of  reverence  where  none  is  due, 
but  hearty  accordance  of  it  where  it  is  due ;  not  only 
the  fierce  individual  self-assertion  which  can  prefer 
death  to  submission  to  a  tyrant,  but  that  enlarged  love 
for  our  neighbour's  freedom,  as  well  as  for  our  own, 
which  can  see  liberty  in  willing  submission  to  the  will 
of  the  generality,  expressed  in  the  form  of  law,: — is 
indispensably  needful  for  this.  Much  bearing  and 
forbearing;  much  of  that  large  tolerance  to  be  be- 
gotten only  by  a  genuine  and  habitual  reverence  for 
human  opinion;  much  considerate  respect  of  majorities 
for  minorities, — must  be  familiar  to  the  people  who  are 
ripe  for  advantageous  and  successful  self-government. 
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Are  we  still  to  hope  that  the  day  will  yet  come  when 
the  overweening  self-assertion,  and  impulsive  indi- 
vidualism, of  those  southern  races — who  ostracised 
Aristides,  hanished  Coriolanus,  and  proscribed  Dante 
— shall  he  sufficiently  tempered  hy  qualities  which 
have  ever  hitherto  heen  the  product  of  northern  hlood 
alone,  to  permit  them  to  take  their  share  in  that  further 
progress  of  human  civilisation,  which  few  still  douht 
that  mankind  is  destined  to  attain  ?  Or  must  we 
suhmit  to  the  only  possible  alternative  of  supposing 
that  the  fate  of  the  Eed  Indian  is  reserved  for  them 
also,  when,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  they  shall  be  placed 
in  sufficiently  close  juxtaposition  with  the  competing 
civilisation  of  some  superiorly  organised  race  ? 

The  small  band  of  those  Italian  patriots,  whose  love 
of  liberty  is  something  more  than  a  mere  hatred  of 
their  tyrants,  and  all  those  who,  despite  the  history  of 
eighteen  hundred  years,  still  cling  to  the  hope  that 
there  may  be  a  regeneration  in  store  for  those  classic 
races  to  whom  humanity  has  owed  so  much,  may  point 
with  legitimate  triumph  to  the  recent  progress  and 
present  position  of  the  one  constitutional  state  in 
Italy,  as  a  fair  justification  of  their  undying  belief  in. 
Italian  vitality  and  capability;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  too  highly  or  hopefully  of  the  grand  advance 
beyond  all  that  has  ever  yet  been  accomplished  in 
any  age  of  Italian  history  that  has  been  achieved 
there. 

In  the  great  struggle,  which  in  the  sixteenth 
century  consigned  Florence  to  a  despotism,  perhaps 
the  most  vicious  and  contemptible  that  Europe  has 
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ever  seen,  the  combination  of  adverse  circumstances 
against  her  was  certainly  sufficient  to  have  over- 
whelmed a  much  more  powerful  state ;  and  the 
spectacle  of  the  gallant  resistance  she  opposed 
to  the  last,  may  well  excuse  Italians  for  overlooking 
the  fact  of  her  incapacity  to  use  to  any  good  purpose 
the  freedom  for  which  she  was  striving.  Day  by  day, 
from  the  beginning  of  1528,  the  aspect  of  affairs  in 
Europe  became  more  and  more  threatening,  and 
distress,  difficulties,  misgivings,  and  suspicions  in- 
creased within  the  city. 

In  the  spring  the  pestilence  again  began  to  increase 
in  virulence,*  and  no  longer  confined  its  ravages,  as 
before,  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  citizens.  The 
pressure  from  scarcit}^  of  food  was  every  day  making 
itself  more  severely  felt,  and  various  sumptuary  laws 
were  passed,!  to  restrain  that  recklessness  of  living, 
which  is  so  commonly  found  to  manifest  itself  in 
times  of  general  danger  and  distress,  when  to  eat  and 
drink,  since  to-morrow  we  die>  is  apt  to  commend 
itself  as  the  truest  wisdom  to  the  faint-hearted  and 
foolish. 

It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  imagine  a  position 
of  greater  embarrassment  than  that  of  the  ruler  of 
such  a  city  at  such  a  time  ;  and  Niccolo  Capponi  was 
assuredly  not  the  pilot  to  weather  such  a  storm.  -  His 
cautious  sagacity  saw  only  too  clearly  all  the  dangers 
of  the  situation.  Truly  anxious,  as  there  are  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  believing,  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  his  country,  he  yet  probably  was  little  sincere  in 

*  Cambi.  op.  cit.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  12.  f  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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endeavouring  to  carry  out  that  policy,  which  was 
forced  on  him  by  the  bolder  -  and  more  ignorant 
majority  of  the  council. 

When  the  moderate  line  of  conduct  he  advocated 
was  rejected,  as  has  been  seen,  he  ought  to  have  at 
onee  withdrawn  from  all  pretensions  to  the  post  of 
chief  magistrate.  But  the  thousand  ducats  a-year,* 
equal  in  value  probably  to  nearly  £5000  of  our  present 
currency,  which  was  assigned  to  the  Gonfaloniere, 
besides  his  housekeeping  expences,  and  which  must 
have  appeared  .to  Florentine  habits  and  notions  an 
enormously  large  sum,  formed  a  temptation  too  strong 
to  be  resisted ;  and  no  ideas  of  political  morality 
existed  which  could  suggest  such  a  course  to  his  con- 
sideration, or  would  have  obtained  for  him,  had  he 
adopted  it,  the  respect  and  approbation  of  any  party 
among  his  fellow  citizens. 

Of  these,  the  most  numerous!  and  influential  at  that 
time  were  the  Piagnoni,  or  followers  of  Savonarola, 
strong  republicans  and  fanatically  enthusiastic  reli- 
gionists ;  and  it  was,  as  we  may  fairly  suppose,  in 
order  to  conciliate  them,  rather  than  from  any  other 
feeling,  that  the  Gonfaloniere  proposed,  carried,  and 
put  in  execution  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
measures  ever  adopted  by  a  statesman  in  difficulty. 
But  the  proposal  and  the  reception  of  it  by  the 
citizens  are  alike  characteristic,  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree,  of  the  Florentine  temper  and  modes  of 
thought,  and  of  the  unhealthy  and  feverish  state  of  the 
public  mind  at  the  time. 

*  Eel.  Yen.  Scr.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  68.  t  IMd.,  p  69. 
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There  was  a  meeting  of  the  great  council  of  citizens 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1529.*  It  was  much  more 
numerously  attended  than  had  recently  been  the  case, 
for  there  were  no  less  than  eleven  hundred  citizens 
present.  The  Gonfaloniere  rose,  and  in  a  long  speech 
which  might  have  passed,  says  Varchi,  with  something 
very  like  a  sneer,  for  one  of  Savonarola's  sermons, 
rehearsed  a  long  list  of  providential  mercies,  for 
which  Florence  owed  the  greatest  gratitude  to  God. 
Specially  he  recounted  how,  when  recently  they  were 
menaced  with  destruction  by  the  lawless  followers  of 
Freundsberg  and  Bourbon,  "  the  divine  mercy,  moved 
by  the  prayers  of  certain  pious  persons  of  either  sex 
in  the  city,  had  sent  that  destroying  host  to  sack  and 
plunder  Rome,!  and  all  its  clergy  "  instead.  Passing 
thence  to  an  alarming  picture  of  the  dangers  then 
imminently  threatening  the  state,  and  of  the  present 
lamentable  condition  of  the  people,  he  in  conclusion 
suddenly  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the 
assembly,  crying  aloud  "Mercy!  Mercy!"  to  such 
good  purpose,  says  Varchi  sarcastically,  that  the  whole 
assembly  were  moved  to  join  in  the  same  contagious 
cry. 

It  is  the  nature  of  such  emotions  to  propagate  and 
intensify  themselves  in  crowded  assemblies  of  men. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  council-chamber  became,  as  it 
were,  charged  with  the  religious  fervour  evolved  from 
the  excited  nervous  systems  of  the  eleven  hundred 
councillors,  and  when  they  were  thus  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  any  monstrosity  of  fanaticism,  the  Gonfa- 

*  Varchi,  vol.  i.  p.  361.  f  Note  57. 
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loniere  concluded  his  harangue  by  proposing  that 
Jesus  Christ  should  be  forthwith  elected  and  pro- 
claimed King  of  Florence ! 

The  proposition  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  But 
no  amount  of  exaltation  could  hurry  those  worthy 
guardians  of  constitutional  liberty  out  of  the  habitual 
routine  by  which  all  the  functionaries  of  the  state  were 
elected.  So  the  pious  councillors  arose  from  their 
knees,  and  proceeded  to  hand  about  the  ballot-boxes. 
"And  of  the  eleven  hundred  of  us  councillors  who 
were  there  in  council,"  says  honest  Cambi,  "there 
were  eighteen  white  beans*  of  those  who  would  not 
accept  Christ  for  their  king."  "  It  is  strange,"  observes 
the  historian  Pignotti,  t  with  an  amusing  accuracy  of 
logical  inference,  "that  no  one  objected  to  the  vote  on 
the  ground,  that  it  necessarily  subjected  the  Florentines 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  as  the  visible  vicar  of 
the  monarch  of  their  choice."  And  a  commentator  on 
Yarchi  suggests  that  in  all  probability  this  con- 
sideration did  influence  the  dissenting  minority.  But 
it  is  more  consistent  with  the  ideas  and  habits  of 
thought  of  that  day,  to  suppose  that  the  orthodox 
theory  of  the  papal  power  never  entered  into  their 
heads  for  an  instant.  That  the  great  majority  of  the 
citizens  should  have  altogether  overlooked  the  possi- 
bility, that  their  election  of  Christ  might  be  held  to 
involve  any  such  consequences,  is  in  any  case  another 
curious  proof  of  the  degree  in  which  the  bishop  was 
altogether  disregarded  and  forgotten  in  the  temporal 
sovereign  by  the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

*  Note  58.  f  Stor.  Tosc.  lib.  v.  cap.  vii. 
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The  Abate  Kastrelli,  *  who  speaks  of  Capponi's 
measure,  as  an  "  atto  di  fina  politica,"  declares  that  it 
was  very  successful  in  reconciling  to  him  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  remarks  with  a  sneer,  all  abb£  as  he 
was,  that  "  the  Gonfaloniere  was  exceedingly  intimate 
with  the  friars  of  St.  Mark,  and  had  thoroughly  well 
learned  from  them,  that  the  best  way  to  quiet  an 
ignorant  populace,  was  to  exhibit  to  them  the  image  of 
some  saint." 

The  measure  was  no  sooner  decided  on,  than  it  was 
ordered  to  be  put  in  execution  by  placing  an  inscrip- 
tion to  that  effect  over  the  great  gate  of  the  palazzo 
pubUico,  and  by  erecting  "  in  the  place,"  says  Cambi, 
"  which  the  cognizance  of  the  King  of  France,  formerly, 
and  more  recently  that  of  Pope  Leo  occupied,  the  arms 
.of  our  King  Christ." 

Not  content  with  this,  Capponi,  who  appears  now  to 
have  wholly  identified  himself  with  the  party  of  the 
Piagnoni,  determined  on  evincing  by  another  measure 
his  veneration  for  the  martyr -friar's  memory,  and  his 
anxiety  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  There  were  two 
marble  tablets,  which  Savonarola  had  in  1495  caused 
to  be  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  great  council-chamber, 
from  which  subsequent  events  had  of  course  long  since 
displaced  them.  They  bore  inscribed  on  them  two 
stanzas  of  verse,  conveying  to  the  members  of  the 
great  council  the  prophet  reformer's  advice  to  them  on 
the  conduct  of  their  assemblies.  These  the  Gonfa- 
loniere persuaded  the  citizens  to  restore  to  their  for- 
mer position.  Varchi  has  preserved  the  two  last  lines 

*  Storia  d'Alessandro  de'  Medici.    Fir.  1781.    P.  39. 
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of  these  versified  maxims.  And  the  value  of  the 
anecdote  consists  in  the  remarkable  light  they  throw 
on  the  quality  of  the  friar's  political  liberalism,  and 
the  possibilities  for  the  existence  of  freedom  among 
the  Florentines. 

The  lines  ran  thus  : — 

"  E  sappi,  che  chi  vuol  far  parlamento 
Cerca  torti  di  mano  il  reggimento  " — 

which  may  be  thus  accurately,  though  badly,  transla- 
ted into  English : — 

"  And  know,  that  whoso  to  harangue  demands, 
Seeks  to  remove  the  power  from  your  hands." 

Such  was  the  "  freedom  of  debate  "  encouraged  by 
the  reformer,  whose  own  power  and  means  of  action 
consisted  solely  in  his  eloquence  !  Let  us  have  no 
talking !  Free  preaching,  but  no  other  free  speaking, 
was  the  enlightened  demand  of  the  reforming  monk. 
Excited  to  the  needful  pitch  of  exalted  enthusiasm  by 
his  impassioned  and  powerful  oratory,  his  audience 
were  to  hurry  to  the  council  and  act  as  he  bade  them, 
without  exposing  themselves  to  the  possibility  of 
hearing  his  assertions  answered  and  his  arguments 
refuted.  And  the  ever-suspicious  citizens  were  to  be 
frightened  into  this  blindfold  course  by  a  calculated 
appeal  to  their  habitual  jealousy  of  the  political  power 
in  their  hands. 

Savonarola  was  not  the  first,  nor,  by  some  hundreds 
of  years  unhappily,  the  last  preacher  and  reformer  who 
would  fain  confine  the  liberty  of  speech  to  himself  and 
his  own  partisans.  But  the  world  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
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witnessed  so  stupidly  audacious  an  avowal  of  such  a 
pretension  as  this  categorical  banishment  of  council 
from  the  council-chamber. 

But  none  of  these  measures  availed  to  stem  the 
course  of  events,  flowing  onwards  with  a  continually 
increasing  force  of  current  against  the  hopes  of 
Florence.  Nor  were  the  more  mundane  and  ordinary 
means  of  action  neglected.  Ambassadors  were  sent 
to  the  various  powers,  from  whom  the  citizens  were 
beginning,  too  late,  to  see  that  they  had  more  to  fear 
than  to  hope.  But  there  was  no  prospect  of  real 
assistance  from  any  source.  Amid  the  growing  alarm 
and  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  mutual  suspicion  was 
becoming  rife,  old  hatreds  were  envenomed,  accusa- 
tions of  treason  against  the  republic  were  bandied 
about,  and  the  general  inclination  towards  violent 
party  measures  was  increased. 

In  October  of  1528,  the  return  of  the  Pope  once 
more  to  his  own  capital  gave  the  Florentines,  as 
Varchi  *  expresses  it,  serious  matter  for  consideration, 
and  their  misgivings  were  but  partially  alleviated  by 
the  reflection  that  the  tremendous  storm  which 
accompanied  his  entry  into  Eome  must  assuredly  be 
regarded  as  an  omen  of  exceedingly  evil  import  for 
him.  In  the  early  spring  of  1529,  the  citizens  flat- 
tered themselves  for  a  brief  interval  that  the  storm 
had  been  a  truthful  prophet.  Clement  fell  so  seriously 
ill,  that  he  was  almost  given  over  by  his  physicians. 
They  attributed  his  malady  to  the  intense  bodily  and 
mental  suffering  he  had  endured  during  his. imprison- 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  487. 
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ment  in  St.  Angelo,  and  his  subsequent  miserable 
residence  at  Orvieto.  He  believed  himself  to  be 
dying,  and  faithful  to  the  ruling  passion  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  family,  he  made  from  his  death- 
bed, as  he  thought,  the  boy  Ippolito  a  cardinal ;  and 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  pro- 
bably the  shortest  and  most  sincere  he  ever  penned, 
on  behalf  of  Alessandro,  whom  he  sent  with  it  to  the 
emperor. 

"If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Divine  Majesty,"  writes 
the  dying  pontiff,  "  to  take  me,  his  miserable  servant, 
to  himself,  I  recommend  to  your  sovereign  power  this 
my  exiled  nephew,  seeing  that  I  am  unable  any  longer 
to  forward  his  interests  by  mine  own  forces.  It  is  my 
earnest  prayer  that  you  will  restore  him  to  that  station 
which  he  justly  possessed,  and  which  has  been  taken 
from  him  by  the  wrongful  acts  of  others.  Let  your 
performance  of  this  good  deed  serve  as  an  atonement 
and  recompense  (reintegramento)  for  all  that  you  owe 
to  my  dignity.  I  ask  nothing  further  from  you,  and 
give  you  my  paternal  benediction."  * 

A  very  confidently  affirmed  report  reached  Florence 
in  March,  that  the  Pope  was  dead.  And  the  rejoicing 
caused  by  the  news  in  that  city,  says  Yarchi,t  was 
beyond  all  belief.  Venice  also  and  many  other  places 
did  not  scruple  to  show  their  joy  on  the  occasion. 
But  when  the  tidings  shortly  came,  that  instead  of 
dying,  he  had  recovered,  a  deeper  gloom  than  ever 
settled  down  upon  the  city ;  which  was  shortly  thrown 
into  consternation  by  the  observation  of  manifest  signs 

*  Kastrelli,  p.  41.  f  Vol.  i.  p.  523. 
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of  a  coming  reconciliation  between  him  and  the 
Emperor.  Such  an  event,  the  probability  of  which,  it 
did  not  require  any  very  profound  political  sagacity  to 
foresee,  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  render  the  position 
of  Florence  desperate. 

In  the  following  April  an  incident  occurred,  which, 
like  a  spark  falling  on  gunpowder,  threw  all  the  city 
into  commotion,  and  furnished  an  opportunity,  that 
enabled  the  sterner,  and  more  determined  republicans, 
to  cut  away  the  last  means  of  communication,  by 
which  an  accommodation  with  the  Pontiff  might  have 
been  yet  possible.  The  excited  and  feverish  state  of 
the  public  mind  in  the  city  is  strikingly  indicated  by 
the  violent  ebullition  which  the  circumstance  created. 
It  cost  the  Gonfaloniere  his  place;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  a  very  general  feeling  of  respect  for  the  man, 
joined  to  widely  spread  family  interest  among  the 
nobles,  and  personal  interest  among  the  Piagnoni,  it 
would  have  cost  him  his  life. 

The  general  tendency  of  Capponi's  policy  and 
government  have  been  seen.  Moderate  and  concili- 
ating by  temperament,  and  allied  by  blood  and  by 
class  associations,  if  not  by  friendship,  with  most  of 
the  aristocracy  of  the  city,  it  had  been  his  constant 
object  to  protect,  as  far  as  he  could  safely  do  so,  the 
partizans  of  the  Medici  from  the  violent  hatred  of  the 
popular  party ;  and  to  moderate  the  line  of  conduct 
pursued  by  the  city  towards  the  Pope,  so  as  to  avoid 
exasperating  him  needlessly,  and  to  keep  open  at 
least  a  possibility  of  negociation.  Niccolo  Capponi 
was  not  formed  of  the  material  from  which  martyrs 
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are  made,  and  had  assuredly  no  intention  of  becoming 
one,  either  on  the  side  of  freedom  or  of  tyranny.  But 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  his  views  of  the 
policy  most  expedient  for  the  city,  were  judicious ; 
and  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  stigmatising 
him  as  a  traitor,  as  historians  have  done,  or  for 
doubting  that  he  was  anxious  to  serve  the  interests  of 
hfs  country  by  any  means  not  involving  too  great  a 
sacrifice  of  his  own.  But  he  was  from  social  position, 
from  his  antecedents,  and  his  temperament,  exactly 
the  man  most  sure  to  be  hated  and  suspected  by  the 
leaders  of  a  violent  popular  movement. 

He  had  maintained,  with  no  other  view,  it  should 
seem,  than  that  above  indicated,  a  correspondence 
with  Jacopo  Salviati,  an  adherent  and  family  connec- 
tion of  the  Pontiff,*  who  had  remained  near  Clement's 
person,  and  was  very  much  in  his  confidence.  On  the 
5th  of  April,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  "  Signori  "  or 
executive  Council,  equivalent  to  our  "  Cabinet,"  at 
which  the  Gonfaloniere  was  strongly  urged  to  resign 
by  the  more  thorough-going  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, who  deemed  his  lukewarm  republicanism  treason 
to  the  cause.  He  had  fought  them  off  during  a  long 
and  stormy  morning  sitting ;  and  when  they  met  again 
after  supper,  he  contrived  to  occupy  the  evening  with 
the  discussion  of  various  despatches  from  the  com- 
missaries and  ambassadors  of  the  republic.  But  as 
ill-luck  would  have  it,  in  taking  these  from  his  pocket, 
he  drew  forth  with  them  a  letter  from  one  Giachinotto 
Serragli,  a  friend  and  agent  of  Salviati ;  and  without 

*  Note  59. 
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perceiving  it,  let  it  fall  beneath  the  table.*  Early 
the  next  morning  he  became  aware  of  his  loss,  and 
hastily  sent  a  messenger  to  the  room,  in  which  the 
Council  had  met,  to  look  for  it.  The  man  found 
it  and  was  carrying  it  to  the  Gonfaloniere,  when  he 
chanced  to  meet  Jacopo  Gherardi,  one  of  the  Council 
most  hostile  to  Capponi.  He  took  the  letter  from  the 
servant,  saying  that  he  would  carry  it  himself,  fo  th*e 
Gonfaloniere;  but  had  no  sooner  ascertained  its  con- 
tents, than  he  communicated  them  to  all  the  most 
violent  of  the  extreme  republican  party. 

The  most  insidious  reports  were  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  town;  and  the  Gonfaloniere  had  to  be 
tried  for  treason.  Gherardi  urged  that  he  should  be 
put  to  the  question  by  torture  :  but  the  majority 
rejected  the  atrocious  proposition. 

The  letter  which  led  to  such  disastrous  consequences 
is  given  by  Varchi,  copied,  as  he  says,  most  faithfully,! 
word  for  word.  It  runs  thus : — 

"  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS,  &c., 

"  I  have  received  your  Excellency's  letters  :of 
the  30th  ult. ;  and  I  perceive  by  them  that  two 
despatches  of  my  letters  have  miscarried,  and  under- 
stand the  reason  of  my  not  having  heard  from  your 
Excellency  for  some  time,  at  which  I  had  been  sur- 
prised. I  console  myself  with  the  knowledge  that, 
into  whosever  hands  they  may  have  fallen,  they  will 
be  found  to  contain  nothing  adverse  to  your  popular 
constitution.  I  earnestly  beg  that  I  may  hear  from 
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your  Excellency:  but  if,  by  reason  of  press  of  business, 
this  is  not  possible,  let  Piero  *  write  me  a  line,  which 
will  come  to  the  same  thing.  The  Pope  has  been 
to-day  at  Belvidere,  and  the  fortresses  have  been  given 
up ;  and  the  Abbot  of  Farfa  starts  to-day  for  Brac- 
ciano.  We  shall  see  what  will  be  the  sequel.  I  have 
this  day  spoken  with  the  Pope,  and  with  our  friend ;  t 
and  they  could  not  be  more  favourably  disposed  than 
they  are  towards  the  liberty  and  popular  government 
of  Florence.  I  much  wish  to  speak  with  your  son 
Piero  on  an  important  matter;  and  I  would  advise 
that  he  should  pass  the  frontiers  secretly,  lest  he 
should  be  suspected  of  ill-doing,  while,  in  truth,  acting 
well.  I  hope,  too,  that  he  may  bring  with  him  some 
decisive  determination,  and  that  shortly,  for  time  is 
passing."  I 

It  would  seem  difficult  to  find  much  ground  for 
accusation  in  this,  unless  the  mere  fact  of  correspond- 
ing with  any  adherent  of  the  Pope  be  deemed  such. 
The  truth  probably  was  that  Clement  was  deceiving 
Salviati  and  the  others,  who  were  inclined  to  hope  that 
the  differences  between  him  and  the  city  might  yet  be 
composed,  as  to  his  hopes  and  intentions  for  the  future. 
It  was  quite  in  accordance  with  his  character,  and 
usual  style  of  policy,  to  endeavour  to  recover  the 
ground  he  had  lost,  by  making  them  believe  that  he 
was  willing  to  accede  to  a  very  much  larger  degree  of 
liberty  than  he  ever  intended  to  tolerate  permanently. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  those  who  thought  it  dan- 
gerous to  treat  with  him  on  any  terms,  had  ample 

*  Capponi's  son.          f  Capponi.         J  Varchi,  vol.  i.  p.  545. 
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grounds  for  their  opinion.  But  no  course  was  open 
to  them,  save  a  choice  between  that  risk  and  others, 
which  Capponi  and  his  friends  deemed  more  alarming. 
The  Gonfaloniere's  life  was  with  much  difficulty 
saved.  But  he  was  deposed ;  and  Niccole  Carducci, 
a  man  of  plebeian  birth,  and  a  violent  thorough-going 
republican  and  "  popolano,"  was  chosen  his  successor. 
The  new  magistrate  was  a  man  of  integrity,  talent,  and. 
vigour.  Such  an  appointment  was,  however,  a  new 
defiance  to  Clement.  Both  parties  felt  it  to  be  so  ; 
and  were  convinced  that  now  arms  alone  could  decide 
the  question  between  them. 

Abroad  the  drama  was  hurrying  to  its  catastrophe. 
A  new  league  was  signed  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  at  Barcelona  on  the  29th  of  June,  1529  ;  and 
the  peace  of  Cambray  between  both  of  them  and  the 
King  of  France,  in  which  the  Venetians  also  were 
included,  followed  on  the  3rd  of  August. 

Florence,  thus  left  alone  in  her  freedom  and  her 
rebellion,  was  without  a  friend  or  supporter  in  Europe. 
Often  as  the  lesson,  "  put  not  your  trust  in  princes," 
has  been  severely  inculcated  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, never  was  it  more  bitterly  enforced.  Savonarola, 
alluding  to  the  cognizance  of  France  and  that  of 
Florence,  had  preached  that  "lilies  should  flourish  by 
the  side  of  lilies ;  " — a  puerility,  which  had  exercised 
more  influence  on  the  childish-minded  citizens  than 
the  profoundest  wisdom  would  have  obtained.  So 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  despotism  were  these  repub- 
lican merchants  as  yet,  and  so  unaware  of  the 
tendencies  of  European  society  at  that  period,  as  to 
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have  supposed,  that  the  French  despot  would  back 
their  fight  for  freedom  against  the  Spanish  tyrant, 
merely  because  they  had  backed  him  in  his  quarrel 
with  the  Emperor  !  Kingly  instinct  taught  the  despots 
of  the  sixteenth  as  clearly  as  systematised  theory  can 
those  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  a  free  common- 
wealth self-governed  and  self- sustained  was  a  dangerous 
fire-spark  among  the  quenched  tinder  around,  which  all 
of  them  were  vitally  interested  in  trampling  out. 

Bitter  as  were  the  resentments  between  Pope  and 
Emperor,  fierce  as  were  the  feuds  between  Emperor 
and  King,  all  could  be  forgotten,  and  Heaven  invoked 
to  witness  their  fraternal  reconciliations,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  common  necessity  for  extinguishing 
liberty.  And  the  unfortunate  republicans  had  built  so 
largely  on  their  faith  in  the  kingly  honour  of  their 
chivalrous  ally  Francis  !  They  looked  for  a  lying  down 
together  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb,  which  will  never 
be  seen  on  this  side  of  the  millennium;  and  which, 
however  they  may  be  tempted,  their  descendants  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  never  expect  again. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Undaunted  firmness  of  the  Florentines. —  Siege  of  Florence. — Meeting 
of  Clement  and  Charles  at  Bologna. —  State  of  Italy. — Party 
violence  in  Florence. — Vespers  at  the  Murate. — Savonarola's 
preaching. — Politics  in  the  Nunnery. — Removal  of  Catherine  to 
Santa  Lucia. — End  of  the  siege. — Ferruccio.— Baglioni. — Gavi- 
nana. — Catherine  is  taken  to  Rome. 

THE  position  in  which  the  Florentines  now  found 
themselves  proved  the  sagacity  and  foresight  of  the 
moderate  counsels  of  Capponi  in  a  striking  manner. 
The  Pope  at  the  ebh  tide  of  his  fortunes  during  his 
residence  at  Orvieto,  or  even  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Eome,  would  have  been  ready,  no  doubt,  as  he  declared, 
to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  city  on  tolerably 
favourable  terms.  He  would  have  consented  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  popular  form  of  government,  on 
condition  that  the  ill-gotten  wealth,  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  city,  should  be  restored  to  him,  and  that 
the  Medici  should  be  equally  eligible  with  other 
citizens  to  all  public  honours  .and  offices.  No  doubt  it 
would  have  been  his  intention  to  seize  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  once  again  reducing  the  city  to  absolute 
subjection,  either  by  gradual  encroachment,  or  by  a 
coup-de-main.  But  it  would  have  been  easier  and  less 
hazardous  to  provide  against  the  success  of  any  such 
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attempts,  than  to  make  head  against  the  storm,  which 
now  threatened  them. 

The  Florentines,  however,  were  not  of  this  opinion. 
The  city  gave  no  sign  of  any  wish  to  retrace  its  steps, 
or  to  hack  out  of  the  almost  desperate  position  in  which 
their  determination  to  preserve  their  independence  had 
placed  them. 

The  Venetian  ambassador  to  Florence,  Carlo  Cap- 
pello,  writes  thence  to  his  government  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1529,  that  the  executive  council  had  just 
received  letters  from  their  ambassador  at  Rome  giving 
an  account  of  his  interview  with  Clement.  "  His 
Holiness  replied,  that  he  could  not  act  in  contravention 
to  the  agreements  made  between  himself  and  the 
Emperor  at  Barcelona ;  and  that  they  must  be  fully 
carried  out  not  only  by  this  government  [Florence], 
but  also  by  your  Highness's,  [Venice]  and  by  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara.  The  Pope  added  that  when  he  should 
be  restored  to  his  own  position,  he  would  show  the 
world,  that  he  had  no  wish  to  introduce  despotism  in 
his  native  country;  that  he  was  anxious  on  the  con- 
trary, for  its  welfare  ;  that  he  lamented  the  city  had 
been  so  backward  in  appealing  to  him ;  and  that  the 
Prince  [of  Orange]  had  advanced  so  far.  He  declared 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  control  the  movements 
of  that  general ;  but  that  he  would  nevertheless  write 
to  him  forthwith,  and  would  send  the  Archbishop  of 
Capua  after  him,  with  full  powers  to  compose  all 
differences.  With  all  this,  however,  he  gave  it  to  be 
understood,  that  he  was  determined  on  recovering  his 
position  in  Florence,  and  on  the  surrender  of  the 
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republic  at  discretion.  "  I  found  the  government,"  adds 
the  ambassador,  "exceedingly  indignant  at  these 
letters.  They  declared  to  me,  that  they  would  rather 
burn  the  city  with  their  own  hands,  and  die  amid  the 
ruins,  than  consent  to  such  terms." 

Despite  this  firmness  the  minds  of  the  citizens  were 
agitated  and  uneasy ;  terrified  continually  by  all  sorts 
of  suspicions,  reasonable  and  unreasonable ;  tossed 
about  by  rumours  and  tidings,  filled  with  absurd  hopes 
and  plans ;  alternately  comforted  and  depressed  by  all 
sorts  of  omens  and  superstitious  absurdities.  The 
wealthy  were  witnessing  the  daily  diminution  of  their 
substance,  and  were  menaced  with  the  too  probable 
total  destruction  of  it.  The  poor  were  still  more 
acutely  suffering  from  the  severest  want  and  depriva- 
tion. But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  there  was  no  idea  of 
surrender.  And  the  gallant  little  republic  prepared 
for  the  desperately  unequal  struggle  before  it,  with  an 
unshakeable  heroism,  that  despite  the  ignorance,  the 
follies,  the  violences,  the  absurdities  of  which  the 
citizens  were  guilty,  has  made  the  siege  of  Florence  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  and  most  moving  episodes  of 
modern  history. 

It  would  require  an  ample  volume  to  relate  the  story 
of  this  memorable  siege  with  such  fulness  of  narrative 
as  the  subject  well  deserves.  And  though  native 
historians,  poets,  and  novelists  have  told  the  sad  tale 
again  and  again,  and  the  general  outline  of  the  history 
has  its  place  in  the  pages  of  the  historians  of  all 
languages,  yet  a  volume,  which  from  the  abundant 
original  materials  available,  should  relate  to  the  English 
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reader  all  the  details  of  the  slow  agony  of  that  death 
struggle  of  Italian  liberty,  Italian  manhood,  and 
Italian  hopes,  would  not  be  superfluous.  But  any 
attempt  to  enter  on  so  tempting  a  subject  here  would 
lead  the  present  narrative  much  too  far  away  from  its 
proper  object, 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1529,  the  imperial  army 
under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  appeared  before  the  walls 
of  Florence,  in  execution  of  that  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Barcelona,  by  which  the  Emperor  undertook  to  restore 
the  Medici  to  their  usurped  supremacy  over  the  city  ; 
and  on  the  22nd  of  the  February  following,  the 
Pontiff  duly  paid  the  stipulated  price  of  this  good 
service  of  the  secular  arm,  by  placing  the  imperial  crown 
on  the  head  of  Charles  at  Bologna. 

The  meeting  at  that  city  was,  of  course,  a  satisfac- 
tory and  ''  glorious  "  one  for  both  parties.  All  was 
going  well  for  the  hopes  of  each  of  them.  The  Yicar 
of  Christ  was  well  assured  that  the  extremity  of  misery 
and  famine  was  working  to  his  will  within  the  walls  of 
Florence.  He  had  secured,  moreover,  the  promise  of 
the  hand  of  Margaret,  the  Emperor's  illegitimate 
daughter,  for  his  illegitimate  son,*  Alexander;  while 
Charles,  on  his  side,  was  by  his  operations  before 
Florence  providing  a  principality  for  his  daughter; 
and  was  about  to  receive,  with  all  due  and  comforting 
accompaniment  of  holy  prayers  and  blessings,  those 
dear  objects  of  his  kingly  ambition, — the  crowns  of 
Italy  and  of  the  Empire. 

Bembo,t  in  a  letter  bearing  date  the  7th  of  April, 

*  See  chap.  i.  t  Note  61. 
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1530,  to  Clement,  speaks  of  Bologna,  as  having  been 
on  this  occasion  "  the  theatre  of  the  whole  world  : 
within  whose  walls  were  assembled  a  greater  number  of 
noble  and  illustrious  men  than  the  world  had  ever 
before  seen  brought  together." 

It  was  a  great  day ! — -one  of  those  great  days  which 
historians  are  wont  to  commemorate  in  glowing  descrip- 
tions, to  the  edification  of  heralds  of  all  colours,  and 
ushers  of  all  kinds  of  sticks  and  rods,  in  succeeding 
generations.  But  mankind  knows  but  too  well  by 
heart  the  routine  of  such  great  days ;  the  solemn 
hymns,  and  the  silken  hangings ;  the  shouting  crowds, 
and  shining  soldiery;  the  old  oaths  broken,  and  the 
new  oaths  sworn ;  the  bowings,  and  the  benedictions ; 
Te  Deums  and  dinners  ;  bargaining,  overreaching, 
and  signing  and  sealing,  the  processioning  and  trum- 
pet-blowing, and  organ-swelling  ; — all  the  greatness 
and  all  the  glory  producible  by  the  united  efforts  of 
cooks,  tailors,  priests,  trumpeters,  and  upholsterers  ! 
We  know  all  about  it ;  and  have  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  picturing  to  ourselves  the  grave  and  graceful  cour- 
tesies that  passed  between  God's  vicegerent  in  cloth-of- 
gold,  and  God's  anointed  in  velvet.  Nor  is  it  much 
less  easy  to  imagine  what  must  have  been  the  feelings 
of  these  two  men  towards  each  other,  when,  the-  day's 
comedy  over,  and  cloth-of-gold  and  velvet  laid  aside, 
the  solitude  of  the  night  hours  compelled  them  to 
make  some  approach  towards  truthful  communing  with 
their  own  hearts.  How  heartily  must  the  Pontiff  have 
hated  the  Emperor,  And  how  entirely  must  the 
Emperor  have  despised  the  Pontiff.  How  small  and 
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selfish  the  motives  that  actuated  either  of  them.  Yet, 
on  the  result  of  their  bargaining  depended  the  happi- 
ness of  thousands,  and  the  prosperity  of  wide  spaces  of 
the  fairest  portion  of  God's  earth. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  point  of  view  to  observe  what 
was  the  state  of  social  life  in  Italy,  while  its  rulers 
were  thus  happily  regulating  their  affairs,  and  to  see 
to  what  pitch  the  wisdom  of  their  rule  had  brought 
things  in  that  garden  of  Europe,  The  native  historians 
of  the  time  all  agree  in  lamentable  representations  of 
the  general  state  of  the  country;  but  it  will  be  far 
more  interesting  to  the  English  reader  to  see  the  im- 
pression made  by  their  journey  through  the  country, 
on  a  couple  of  Englishmen  who  were  present  on  that 
occasion  at  Bologna. 

Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  and  Eichard  Sampson,  Henry 
the  Eighth's  ambassador*  to  the  Conference,  write 
thus  to  that  monarch  from  "  Bononie,  the  12th  day 
Decembre." 

After  saying  that  their  expenses  are  so  very  great 
that  they  must  throw  themselves  on  the  king's  assist- 
ance, seeing  that  the  provision  which  they  had  been 
led  to  think  would  be  enough  for  three  months,  had 
turned  out  to  be  insufficient  for  one  ;  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  "  the  utter  destruccion  of  the  hole  contrey, 
in  a  maner  every  thing  is  sold  for  the  weyte  of  gold," 
they  continue : — 

"  It  is,  sire,  the  moost  pitie  to  see  this  contree,  as 
we  suppose,  that  ever  was  in  Christyndom ;  in  some 
places  nother  horsrnete  nor  man's  mete  to  be  found ; 

*  State  Papers,  vol.  vii.  p.  225. 
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the  goodly  townes  destroyed  and  desolate.  Betwixte 
Verceilles  belongyng  to  the  Duke  of  Savoye,  and  Pavye, 
the  space  of  50  miles,  the  moost  goodly  contree  for 
corne  and  vynes  that  maye  be  seen,  is  so  desolate,  in 
all  that  weye,  we  sawe  oon  man  or  woman  laborers  in 
the  fylde  nor  yet  creatour  stering;  but  in  great  vil- 
laiges  5  or  6  myserable  persons;  savyng  in  all  this 
weye  we  sawe  three  women  in  oone  place  gathering  of 
grapis  yett  uppon  the  vynes ;  for  there  are  nother 
vynes  orderyd  and  kepte,  nor  corne  saved  in  all 
that  weye,  nor  personnes  to  gather  the  grapes,  that 
growyth  uppon  the  vynes,  but  the  vynes  growyth 
wyld ;  great  contreys,  and  hangyng  full  of  clusters  of 
grapes.  In  this  mydde  weye  is  a  towne,  the  which 
hath  been  oone  of  the  goodly  townes  of  Italye,  callyd 
Vegeva  [Vigevano] ;  there  is  a  strong  hold ;  the  towne 
is  all  destroyed  and  in  maner  desolate.  Pavye  is  in 
lyke  maner,  and  great  pitye;  the  chyldryn  kryeng 
about  the  streates  for  bred,  and  yea  dying  for  hungre. 
They  seye  that  all  the  hole  peuple  of  that  contrey  and 
dyvers  other  places  in  Italya,  as  the  Pope  also  shewyd 
us,  with  many  other,  with  warre,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence, are  utterly  deadde  and  goone ;  so  that  there  is 
no  hope  many  yeres  that  Italya  shalbe  any  thing  well 
restored  for  wante  of  people;  and  this  destruction 
hath  been  as  well  by  Frenche  men  as  th'  Empe- 
rour's;  for  they  sey  that  Monsr-  de  Lautreyght 
destroyed  muche  where  as  he  passyd." 

Meantime  hope  was  day  by  day  waxing  fainter,  and 
misery  becoming  more  extreme  within  the  walls  of 
Florence.  The  efforts  of  the  enemy  had,  in  truth, 
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done  as  yet  but  little ;  but  their  cause  was  safe  in  the 
hands  of  their  sure  and  irresistible  ally,  famine.  The 
accounts  of  the  contemporary  historians  describe  an 
extremity  of  distress  truly  fearful;  the  carcase  of  a 
mouse  was  worth  between  three  and  four  shillings  of 
our  present  money.  The  barbarities  exercised  *  upon 
the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country, 
especially  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  imperial  army,  were 
such  as  surpassed  the  skilled  professional  torturings 
of  judicial  executioners. 

Still  the  citizens  held  firm  their  determination  to 
perish  rather  than  yield;  and,  as  is  usually  wont  to 
occur  in  similar  circumstances,  the  most  unjustifiably 
violent  measures  were  adopted  against  any  one  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  incur  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
wishing  even  to  make  terms  with  the  enemy.  Death 
was  the  penalty  assigned  to  any  such  lukewarmness  in 
the  patriot  cause.  Some  of  those  executed  were  in  all 
probability  really  guilty  of  treasonable  practices,  or 
treasonable  inclinations ;  t  but  many  citizens  were 
decapitated  for  a  mere  imprudent  word ;  as  the 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  scholar,  Marsilio  Ficino,  who 
suffered  death  for  having  merely  asserted  that  Cosmo 
the  Elder,  who  lived  an  hundred  years  before,  had 
been  deserving  of  the  title  of  "pater  patriae ! " 
Nothing  can  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  state  of  things, 
and  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  in  the  unhappy 
city,  than  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence. 

Amid  all  this  wide-spread  calamity  and  confusion, 
the  friends  of  Catherine  would  probably  have  been 

*  Note  62.  f  Pignotti,  lib.  v.  chap.  viii. 
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at  a  loss  to  select  a  retreat  more  eligible  for  her 
on  the  whole  than  that  to  which  her  enemies  had 
consigned  her.  If  any  walls  could  have  sufficed  to 
secure  an  asylum  unvexed  by  the  wild  storm  that  was 
causing  so  much  wreck  on  all  sides  outside  of  them, 
they  would  have  been  those  of  the  Murate.  The 
sisterhood  comprised  relatives  of  most  of  the  leading 
men  in  Florence  of  all  parties,  and  they  had  been  for 
years  established  favourites  with  the  public.  The 
vesper  service  at  their  chapel  had  been  long  a  favourite 
and  fashionable  evening  lounge  for  the  citizens ;  *  the 
choral  service  was  performed  by  them  with  a  degree  of 
musical  excellence  rare  in  those  days.  The  stern 
reforming  friar  of  St.  Mark's  had  been  scandalised  by 
the  sensual  sweetness  of  these  attractive  even-songs. 
With  a  partial  glimpse  at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  he 
perceived  that  these  vespers  contained  no  element  of 
worship  in  them,  and  attacked  them  with  a  violence 
which  may,  perhaps,  without  doing  him  injustice,  be 
believed  to  have  been  embittered  in  some  degree  by 
the  aristocratic  character  and  connections  of  the 
monastery.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1495,  he  preached 
a  sermon  t  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  in  which  he 
exhorts  the  sisterhood  to  give  up  their  concerted 
music,  which  was,  he  said,  an  invention  of  Satan,  and 
throw  away  their  music-books  and  organs.  Certain 
little  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  thread  and  tissue, 
moreover,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  the  Murate 
were  famous,  and  which  were  much  sought  after  by 
the  fair  dames  of  Florence,  were  also  pronounced  by 

*  Note  63.  t  Note  64. 
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the  preacher  to  be  very  devilish.  But  powerful  as 
Savonarola's  eloquence  had  proved  itself  in  graver 
matters,  and  against  sterner  opponents,  his  ascetic 
denunciations  fell  powerless  against  feminine  vanities  ; 
and  the  ladies  of  the  Murate  made  as  many  pretty 
frivolities,  and  sung  their  vespers  in  their  own  seductive 
fashion  as  successfully,  and  were  as  great  favourites 
with  the  Florentines  as  ever.  Certainly  no  safer 
refuge  could,  under  the  circumstances,  have  been  found 
for  Catherine  than  with  this  favoured  community. 

But  political  hatreds  and  party  violence  were 
running  too  high  in  Florence  to  suffer  one  so  near  to 
the  city's  arch  enemy,  the  Pope,  to  be  forgotten,  even 
there.  It  was  proposed  in  the  great  council*  that  the 
young  duchess  should  be  exposed  upon  the  battle- 
ments of  the  city  walls  to  the  artillery  of  the  besiegers. 
And  old  Bernardo  da  Castiglione,  one  of  the  most 
bitter  haters  of  the  Medici  and  all  belonging  to  them, 
was  accused  of  having  advised  that  a  still  more  atro- 
cious vengeance  should  be  inflicted  on  the  detested 
family  in  the  person  of  the  young  girl.  The  historian 
however  admits  that  it  may  have  been  a  false  accusa- 
tion brought  forward  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  "that  terrible  old  man,  whom  nothing  could 
ever  induce  to  remain  quiet."  t  Whatever  amount  of 
truth  there  may  have  been  in  such  reports,  the 
existence  of  them  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the 
"  Duchessina  "  was  not  altogether  in  safety  amid  the 
wild  and  now  thoroughly  unchained  party  hatreds  of 
Florence. 

*  Note  65.  t  Amm.  vol.  x.  p.  173. 
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Nor  do  the  good  nuns,  her  hostesses,  appear  to  have 
had  wisdom  enough  to  court  the  tranquil  ohscurity, 
which  in  such  times  would  have  heen  most  conducive 
to  their  own  and  their  guest's  security.  The  "  walling 
up  "  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  out 
entirely  the  blasts  of  the  political  tempest  that  was 
ravaging  the  world  without.  The  nunnery  became, 
ere  long,  like  the  rest  of  the  city,  divided  into  a  liberal 
and  a  Medicean  party ;  and  politics  ran  so  high  among 
the  holy  sisterhood,  that  they  prayed  against  each 
other  in  the  interest  of  their  rival  principles  with  a 
fervour  of  zeal  which  produced  no  little  confusion  in 
the  monastery. 

A  contemporary  writer*  asserts  that  this  division 
of  the  sisterhood  was  caused  by  the  intrigues  of 
Catherine ;  it  seems  more  reasonable,  however,  to 
attribute  it  to  the  natural  wish  of  each  recluse  for 
the  triumph  of  that  party  to  which  her  family  was 
attached.  It  must  be  remembered  that  almost  all  the 
"Murate"  were  members  of  noble  and  leading  families, 
who  were  prominent  actors  in  the  great  contest  which 
was  raging. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  divided  sisterhood 
might  have  been  left  to  carry  on  their  wordy  war  of 
litany  against  litany,  and  rosary  against  rosary,  unno- 
ticed and  undisturbed,  if  they  had  not  resorted  to 
manifestations  of  their  sentiments  beyond  the  all- 
covering  cloister  walls. 

The  nuns,  it  appears,  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
little  baskets  of  pastry  as  presents  to  their  relations 

*  Note  66. 
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and  friends  in  the  city.  And  it  was  rumoured  through 
the  town,  in  the  summer  of  1530,  that  baskets  had  been 
sent  from  the  Murate  to  known  favourers  of  the  Medici, 
with  designs  of  the  Medicean  arms — the  hated  six  balls 
— worked  in  flowers  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket !  Some 
said  even  that  the  cakes  themselves  had  been  seen 
arranged  into  the  same  treasonable  semblance  !  It  was 
a  very  nun-like,  and,  one  might  think,  not  a  very  dan- 
gerous, political  "  demonstration :  "  but  the  vigilant 
popular  leaders  of  the  city  thought  otherwise.  The 
government  deemed  the  matter  sufficiently  serious 
to  induce  them  to  give  orders  for  the  removal  of 
Catherine  from  the  custody  of  so  treasonably  disposed 
a  community. 

On  the  19th  of  July,*  four  commissioners  presented 
themselves  at  the  convent-door,  and  demanded  to  enter 
in  the  name  of  the  magistrates.  They  announced 
themselves  as  executors  of  the  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  called  on  Catherine  to  prepare  to  leave  the 
convent  immediately  with  them. 

Sister  Giustina  Niccolini,  whose  chronicle  has  been 
cited  in  a  previous  chapter,  declares  that  these  men 
behaved  in  a  most  violent  manner,  threatening  to 
break  open  the  sacred  doors  with  their  arquebuses, 
and  even  to  set  fire  to  the  convent.  The  tears  and 
prayers  of  the  nuns,  however,  and  the  remonstrances  of 
the  "  Duchessina  "  herself,  obtained  a  delay  till  the 
following  day. 

The  nuns,  we  are  told,  passed  the  whole  of  the  inter- 
vening night  in  prayer  in  their  chapel.  Catherine  her- 

*  Note  67. 
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self,  now  just  eleven  years  and  three  months  old,  seems 
to  have  been  already  capable  of  showing  a  sufficiently 
strong  will  and  promptitude  of  action  upon  the  occa- 
sion. For  while  the  sisterhood  were  thus  employing 
the  midnight  hours,  they  were  surprised  by  the  sudden 
apparition  of  the  "Duchessina"  among  them,  in  the 
dress  of  their  order,  and  with  all  her  hair  cut  off, 
according  to  monastic  rule,  crying  out,  as  she  rushed 
into  the  choir,  "  Holy  Mothers  !  I  am  yours  !  Let  us 
now  see  what  excommunicated  wretch  will  dare  to  drag 
a  spouse  of  Christ  from  her  monastery  ! " 

The  next  day,  however,  Messer  Silvestro  Aldobran- 
dini,  the  father  of  him  who  became,  more  than  sixty 
years  later,  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  came  to  the  monas- 
tery ;  and  by  using  gentler  means,  partly  by  persua- 
sion, partly  by  reassuring  her  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
intentions  of  the  government,  and  partly  by  repre- 
sentations of  the  inutility  of  resistance,  induced  her  to 
obey  the  order  for  her  removal.  He  was  much  sur- 
prised, and  not  less  annoyed,  at  finding  her  habited  as 
a  nun.  He  had  provided  a  horse  ready  for  her  at  the 
door  of  the  convent ;  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  induce  her  to  resume  her  ordinary  dress  before  she 
mounted,  but  in  vain.  She  refused  to  do  so,  Sister 
Niccolini  tells  us,  with  wonderful  firmness  and  reso- 
lution, declaring  that  she  was  determined  that  at  least 
all  the  world  should  see  that  she  was  a  nun  taken 
forcibly  from  her  monastery. 

The  will,  thus  strong  at  eleven  years,  was  likely 
enough  to  ripen  into  a  power  capable  of  bending  much 
before  it. 
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Still,  despite  her  strength  of  determination,  the 
child  wept  bitterly  as  she  was  placed  on  the  horse  at 
the  convent-gate.  Her  tears,  it  should  seem,  were  not 
caused  only  by  her  regret  at  parting  with  her  kind 
protectors,  but  in  part  also  by  not  altogether  un- 
reasonable misgivings  as  to  the  object  of  her  removal. 
Her  first  notion,  when  the  ruder  commissioners  had 
come  to  demand  that  she  should  be  given  up  to  them, 
had  been  that  she  was  about  to  be  taken  to  execution ;  * 
and  the  assurances  of  Aldobrandi  had  but  partially 
sufficed  to  remove  her  alarm. 

Thus,  with  a  considerable  number  of  noble  gentle- 
men marching  on  either  side  of  her  steed,  more  for  the 
purpose,  probably,  of  protecting  her  from  the  violence 
of  the  populace,  than  from  any  fear  of  her  escape,  she 
was  taken  once  again  to  her  former  residence  at  Santa 
Lucia  in  a  sort  of  procession,  which  must  have  been 
one  of  the  strangest  among  all  the  strange  sights  seen 
in  the  streets  of  Florence  in  those  days. 

The  kindness  received  from  Messer  Silvestro  on  this 
occasion  was  not  forgotten  by  Catherine,  when  the  turn 
of  fortune's  wheel  had  reversed  their  respective  posi- 
tions. Aldobrandini  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to 
the  vengeance  of  Clement,  who  never  forgot  an  offence, 
though  he  never  was  hurried  by  his  anger  into  avenging 
one,  at  a  time,  or  in  a  manner,  impolitic  or  dangerous. 
Beside  the  general  offence  of  having  taken  the  popular 
side,  he  had  written  some  verses  t  at  the  beginning  of 
the  siege,  which  had  been  much  repeated  in  Florence, 
and  had  stung  the  Pontiff  not  a  little.  When  the 

*  Note  68.  +  Note  69. 
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struggle  was  over,  and  the  time  for  vengeance  had 
begun,  Messer  Silvestro  was  among  those  arrested; 
and  escaped  with  exile  instead  of  death,  only  hy  means 
of  the  intercession  of  the  grateful  "  Duchessina."  * 

It  may  be  readily  conjectured  that  Catherine's  resi- 
dence in  a  rival  convent,  among  the  aristocratic  and 
comparatively  luxurious  ladies  of  the  Murate,  together 
with  her  strongly  manifested  reluctance  to  return 
thence  to  her  former  quarters,  did  not  tend  towards 
disposing  the  severe  Piagnone  sisterhood  of  Santa 
Lucia  to  receive  the  young  Medici  with  any  great 
degree  of  indulgence.  The  republican  historian, 
Nardi,f  tells  us  that  she  was  treated  no  less  affec- 
tionately by  the  sisterhood  of  Santa  Lucia,  than  she 
had  been  at  the  Murate.  But  it  is  clear,  at  all  events, 
that  Catherine  did  not  think  so.  At  Santa  Lucia  they 
were  all  not  only  ardent  republicans,  but  austere 
disciples  of  Savonarola ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  change  was  a  severe  one  to  Catherine. 

But  her  annoyance  from  it  was  not  destined  to  be  of 
long  duration.  That  great  drama  at  which  all  Europe 
was  then  gazing,  and  to  which  it  has  never  ceased  to 
look  back  with  interest,  was  then  drawing  to  its  close. 
Florentine  freedom  was  in  its  death  throes. 

The  military  ability,  energy,  and  valour  of  a  native 
Florentine  merchant,  Francesco  Ferruccio,  had  all  but 
turned  the  tide,  and  saved  his  country.  But  all  was 
lost  by  the  treason,  sluggishness,  and  cowardice  of  a 
hireling  noble  foreigner,  one  Malatesta  Baglioni,  a  pro- 
fessional job-captain,  and  ruffian  prince  of  Perugia. 

*  Varchi,  vol.  ii.  p.  559.  t  Vol.  ii.  p.  226. 
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The  conduct  of  this  Baglioni,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  republic  on  the  recommendation 
of  their  noble  ally,  Francis  of  France,  was  infamous 
from  the  beginning.  The  letters  of  Capello,  the  ambas- 
sador, from  Venice  to  Florence,  during  the  siege,  prove 
sufficiently  his  opinion  of  this  noble  rascal.  Varchi 
reports  the  answer  given  by  the  Venetian  senator, 
Dandolo,  when  asked  by  the  ambassador  of  the  Duke 
of  Urbino,  if  it  were  indeed  true  that  Baglioni  had  be- 
trayed Florence,  in  these  words  :•— "  He  has  sold  the 
people,  and  the  city,  and  the  blood  of  those  unfortunate 
citizens,  ounce  by  ounce,  and  has  fixed  on  himself  the 
stigma  of  the  vilest  traitor  in  the  world." 

Yes,  treason  there  was.  And  the  Florentines  are 
justly  entitled  to  find  whatever  consolation  in  defeat 
they  can  from  the  boast,  that  they  were  not  crushed 
without  its  aid.  But  was  not  the  commerce -loving 
republic  guilty  of  more  fatal  treason  against  herself, 
when  first  she  suffered  herself  to  adopt  the  suicidal 
policy  of  trusting  to  her  cash  to  provide  that  defence  for 
hearth  and  home  which  freemen  can  never  safely  find  in 
other  sinews  than  their  own  ?  If,  instead  of  hiring  a 
petty  despot  to  fight  freedom's  battle  against  his  brother 
despots,  but  one  other  such  as  Ferruccio  had  been  found 
among  the  "  native  swords  and  native  ranks,"  Florence 
might  not  then  at  least  have  fallen. 

On  the  3rd  of  August  the  Tuscan  army,  led  by 
Ferruccio,  was  defeated  by  the  imperial  forces  under 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Even  this  fatal  victory  was  due 
to  Baglioni's  treason.  'For  the  Prince  of  Orange  could 
not  have  ventured  to  quit  the  walls  of  Florence  with 
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so  large  a  force,  in  order  to  give  battle  to  Ferruccio  in 
the  mountains,  had  he  not  received  the  felon  general's 
promise  that  no  sortie  should  he  attempted  during  his 
absence. 

The  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Florence  was 
fought  in  the  mountains  above  Pistoia,  at  a  village 
called  Gavinana.  The  ill-omened  spot  lies  high  and 
bleak  on  the  side  of  the  Apennine,  within  sight  of  the 
traveller,  as  he  passes  about  a  mile  to  the  right  of  it 
on  his  way  from  Pistoia  towards  Modena.  And  not  a 
peasant  of  those  mountains,  though  ignorant  as  his 
yoke  of  dove-coloured  oxen  of  all  the  history  of  his 
country  from  that  day  to  this,  not  a  goat-herd  tending 
his  flock  by  the  road  side,  or  grimy  muleteer  bringing 
down  his  string  of  charcoal-laden  beasts  from  the 
forests  of  the  upper  Apennine,  will  be  found  unable  to 
point  out  to  the  stranger  the  field  on  which,  three 
hundred  years  ago,  Tuscan  liberty  was  fought  for  and 
lost. 

Both  commanders  fell; — the  supporter  of  might 
against  right  shot  down  in  the  heat  of  the  fight,  and 
the  champion  of  right  against  might  slain  in  cold  blood 
after  the  battle  was  over. 

This  event,  together  with  Baglioni's  treachery  at 
home,  ended  the  struggle.  On  the  12th  of  August, 
the  Florentines  made  their  submission,  and  promised 
to  accept  that  form  of  government  which  should  be 
determined  on  by  the  Emperor  within  four  months, 
"  provided  always  that  the  liberty  of  the  city  should  be 
preserved, — inteso  pero  sempre  che  sia  conservata  la 
liberta; — an  absurd  attempt  to  bind  a  Pope  by  a 
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promise,  the  utter  futility  of  which  may  almost  be 
assumed  to  have  been  apparent  to  the  citizens. 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  these  articles, 
Catherine  returned  with  great  rejoicing  to  the  Murate, 
and  remained  there  till  September,  in  the  course  of 
which  month  Clement  sent  Ottaviano  de'  Medici  *  to 
bring  her  to  Borne. 

*  Note  70. 
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Clement  in  prosperity. — Capitulation  accorded  to  Florence. — Scandalous 
violation  of  it. — Clement's  vengeance — and  policy. — Fate  of  Bene- 
dict of  Fojano. — Francesco  Gkiicciardini. — Alessandro  de'  Medic 
despotic  sovereign  of  Florence. 

CLEMENT,  in  his  hour  of  triumph,  acted  as  might 
have  heen  expected  from  one  who  had  shown  himself 
such  as  the  reader  has  seen  him,  in  the  time  of  his 
adversity.  This  was  the  man  whom  the  hest  available 
wisdom  of  the  most  civilised  portion  of  mankind  had 
selected  to  be  the  spiritual  ruler  of  Christendom,  to 
receive  its  highest  reverence,  and  to  represent  here 
on  earth  the  God  of  its  worship.  The  progress  and 
strivings  of  fifteen  hundred  years  had  issued  in  this 
solution  of  the  weightiest  problem  the  world  was  at 
that  day  called  on  to  solve.  Yet  nothing  can  be 
clearer,  than  that  this  Pope,  or  universal  Father,  was 
one  of  the  poorest,  weakest,  and  least  Godlike  spirits 
that  then  walked  the  earth. 

False,  feeble,  cowardly  under  oppression,  he  was 
implacable,  vindictive,  cruel,  and  false  as  ever  when 
the  strong  hand  of  the  tyrant  so  recently  removed 
from  his  own  throat,  enabled  him  by  its  contemptu- 
ously given  and  interested  aid  to  become  the  oppressor 
of  others.  Wholly  incapable  of  any  germ  of  generous 
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emotion,  he  was  as  devoid  of  honest  indignation  as 
of  honest  affection.  And  the  injuries  and  insults 
received  by  him  from  strangers,  were,  if  not  forgiven, 
at  least  readily  permitted  to  he  compounded  for  at  the 
price  of  enabling  him  to  inflict  similar  injuries  on  his 
own  countrymen.  The  cost  of  the  bravo's  absolution 
at  the  hands  of  Christ's  vicar,  was  a  turn  of  the  bravo's 
trade  on  his  Holiness'  own  behoof. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  Clement's  conduct  is  more 
revolting  to  the  moral  feeling  of  every  honest  man, 
than  his  readiness,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  hate  against 
his  native  city,  to  avow  himself  the  ally  and  friend  of 
those  who  had  just  been  outraging  his  own  authority, 
and  plunging  Italy  into  grief  and  desolation.  He  was, 
in  fact,  ready  to  do  or  to  promise  anything,  if  only 
the  complete  subjection  and  humiliation  of  rebellious 
Florence  could  be  assured  to  him. 

The  leader  with  whom  he  had  to  treat  personally 
respecting  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  troops  sent  to 
besiege  Florence,  was  the  same  Prince  of  Orange 
who  had  imprisoned  his  own  sacred  person  in  St. 
Angelo.  And  three  thousand  of  the  troops  under 
him  were  those,  whom  war,  pestilence,  and  profligate 
excess  had  left  out  of  the  thirteen  thousand  Protes- 
tant Germans,  whose  leader  Freundsberg  had  sworn 
to  hang  his  Holiness  in  his  own  capital.  Yet  so 
totally  devoid  was  he  of  every  sentiment  of  patriotism 
or  princely  duty,  and  so  eager  his  desire  to  caress 
and  propitiate  these  worthy  executors  of  papal  ven- 
geance on  a  rebel  flock,*  that  he  is  said  to  have  used 

*  Note  71. 
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his  sovereign  and  paternal  authority  to  compel  such 
of  his  wretched  Eoman  subjects,  as  had  not  yet  paid 
all  the  ransom  exacted  from  them  by  these  conquerors, 
forthwith  to  satisfy  their  demands.  Suits  were  abso- 
lutely instituted  before  the  Pope's  tribunals  by  some 
of  those  bandit  troopers  for  the  recovery  of  their 
blood-money.  And  some,  detained,  as  it  should 
seem,  by  the  law's  delay  in  these  proceedings,  from 
marching  with  their  comrades  to  Florence,  literally 
added  to  their  demands  a  further  sum  as  "  damages  " 
for  the  loss  sustained  by  them  in  being  thus  prevented 
from  taking  part  in  the  expected  sack  of  that  city. 
So  certain  did  it  appear  to  the  Pope  and  his  allies 
that  Florence  would  be  taken  at  the  first  attack ! 

There  was  abundant  time,  however,  for  the  last  of 
these  litigious  heroes  to  rejoin  his  comrades  before 
the  good  town  fell.  And  when  it  did  fall,  it  was,  as 
has  been  seen,  not  by  assault  but  by  capitulation. 
The  text  of  this  document,  as  signed  by  all  the  parties 
concerned,  the  Emperor,  the  city,  and  the  Pope,  is 
given  at  length  by  Filippo  de'  Nerli,*  an  historian 
especially  favourable  to  the  Medici.  It  is  therein 
agreed,  that  "  our  Lord  the  Pope,  his  friends,  relatives, 
and  servants  shall  forget  and  pardon  all  injuries 
received  from  any  citizen,  and  shall  behave  towards 
them  as  good  fellow-townsmen  and  brothers.  And 
his  Holiness  shall  show,  as  he  always  has  hitherto 
shown,  all  affection,  goodness,  and  clemency,  towards 
his  native  city  and  its  citizens.  *  *  *  *  And  there 
shall  be  a  general  remission  of  all  punishments,  that 

*  Commet.  p.  246. 
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the  servants  and  vassals  of  either  the  Pope  or  the 
Emperor  may  have  incurred  by  disobedience  to  them 
in  consequence  of  having  been  in  the  service  of  the 
city  during  the  present  war." 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  pact  and  promise  solemnly 
agreed  on,  and  sworn  to  by  the  commissioners  on 
behalf  of  Clement  and  Charles.  But  was  it  to  be 
expected  that  he,  to  whose  holy  keeping  Heaven  had 
entrusted  the  sacred  power  of  the  keys,  to  bind  and 
to  loose,  should  himself  be  bound  beyond  the  sacred 
power  of  loosing  ?  Clement  indeed  might  have 
pleaded  in  excuse  for  his  unblushing  breach  of  every 
stipulation  made  with  Florence,  that  the  city  could 
not  have  been  deceived  by  his  promises,  as  it  was 
absurd  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  could  have 
been  believed.  Probably  the  citizens  would  never 
have  put  any  faith  in  them,  if  they  had  not  been 
endorsed  by  Charles,  whose  kingly  word,  and  knightly 
honour  were  as  deeply  compromised  by  the  disgrace- 
ful sequel,  as  the  good  faith  and  honesty  of  his  holy 
ally.  The  secular  despot  felt  as  strongly  the  necessity 
of  keeping  no  faith  with  republican  rebels,  as  the 
priestly  tyrant.  Order  was  at  stake.  Society  had  to 
be  saved !  And  any  means  were  good  for  so  holy 
an  end ! 

In  such  a  cause  even  Clement  could  exhibit  decision ; 
and  he  determined  without  any  of  that  vacillation,  which 
so  often  impeded  his  decisions,  that  no  regard  for  bond 
or  promise,  no  feeling  of  mercy,  or  touch  of  human 
sympathy  should  interfere  with  the  vigorous  and  wide 
swoop  of  the  vengeance,  which  should  teach  the  fallen 
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city  what  it  was  to  rebel  against  their  lord,  and  that 
lord  a  Pope.  For  his  vengeance  sake  he  could  he  firm, 
as  weak  men  can  only  he  when  passion  sways  them. 
On  other  occasions  the  calculated  balancings  of  his 
cold  and  keen  but  narrow  intellect  filled  the  entire 
course  of  his  tortuous  policy  with  a  trimming  uncer- 
tainty, which  sometimes  took  the  appearance  of 
moderation.  No  feeling  ever  interfered  to  precipitate 
his  resolves,  or  invigorate  the  execution  of  them. 
And  the  only  human  passion,  which  that  cold  nature 
seems  to  have  been  capable  of  generating,  was  the 
vengeful  hatred  that  springs  from  fear  and  humbled 
pride. 

But  the  mode  in  which  the  cautious  priest  set  about 
carrying  into  effect  his  projects  for  the  gratification 
of  this  passion  is  exceedingly  characteristic  of  him ; 
and  the  tone  in  which  his  policy  is  developed  by 
the  contemporary  historians,  and  in  the  letters  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  day,  is  equally  so  of  the  really 
wonderful  absence  of  all  moral  feeling  in  the  society 
at  large. 

While  determining  to  secure  the  indulgence  of  his 
hate  to  the  utmost,  the  Pontiff  would  be  still,  as  ever, 
a  prudent,  decorous,  and  eminently  respectable  man. 
It  was  arranged  therefore,  that  while  he,  sitting  secure 
and  benignantly  serene  in  his  apostolical  home  at 
Home,  pulled  the  strings  of  the  puppets  who  were  to 
scatter  death,  confiscation  and  exile  around  them  in 
Florence,  no  finger  wearing  the  fisherman's  ring  should 
be  visible  to  the  bodily  eye  on  the  scene  of  his  venge- 
ance. He  wished,  as  one  of  the  many  contemporary 
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writers,*  who  have  recorded  this  unworthy  policy, 
expresses  it,  to  launch  the  stone,  while  he  concealed 
the  hand  that  threw  it.  For  this  reason  he  would  not 
permit  any  member  of  his  family  to  he  in  Florence  at 
this  time.  A  council  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  citizens 
was  appointed.  And  if  they  in  the  exercise  of  their 
discretion  saw  fit  to  punish  the  crimes  of  which  their 
fellow  citizens  had  been  guilty  in  the  late  war,  who 
could  think  of  attributing  such  severity  to  the  Pope  or 
any  of  his  family  ? 

The  veil  intended  to  conceal  the  movements  of  the 
master  hand,  was  so  very  transparent,  as,  it  might  be 
thought,  to  be  wholly  useless.  But  it  is  very  curious 
to  find  so  zealous  a  partisan  of  the  Medici  as  Filippo 
de'  Nerli  recounting  the  pontiff's  policy  in  such  terms 
as  these. 

"In  those  early  days,"  says  the  na'if  historian 
speaking  of  the  time  immediately  following  the 
capitulation,  "  the  Pope  determined  that  there  should 
not  be  in  Florence  any  of  his  family.  Nor  did  he  chuse 
that  there  should  be  any  body  except  the  commissary 
to  represent  them  in  any  way.  Because  in  making 
sure  of  his  power  over  the  state,  and  wishing  to  have 
satisfaction  for  the  faults  of  those,  who  during  the  time 
of  the  republic  had  offended  his  family,  or  who  had  been 
openly  or  specially  inimical  to  it,  the  Pope  willed  that 
such  faults  should  be  punished  by  the  citizens  them- 
selves. And  he  chose  that  such  executions  as  had  to 
take  place  on  this  account,  should  have  the  appearance 
of  being  the  acts  of  the  ordinary  magistrates,  and  of 

*  Vita  di  F.  Strozzi,  p.  62. 
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those  leading  citizens,  who  were  then  at  the  head  of 
the  government;  and  not  by  any  member  of  his  family, 
although  all  was  in  fact  done  by  his  order,  by  his  will, 
and  by  his  commission.  The  object  of  this  was  that 
he  might  afterwards  throw  the  odium  of  such  acts  on 
those  citizens,  as  indeed  it  was  his  wont  to  do  in  his 
conversation.  And  this  he  did  with  the  view  of  giving 
them  cause  to  fear  any  return  of  the  popular  power. 
And  this  is  why  the  Pope  did  not  allow  any  of  his 
family  to  return  to  Florence  at  the  commencement  of 
Ihe  new  order  of  things,  and  removed  thence  his  kins- 
woman Catherine."* 

Such  are  the  acts  and  motives  attributed  to  Clement 
by  his  partisan  and  panegyrist.  And  this  contempo- 
rary of  Machiavelli  arid  Guicciardini  doubtless  con- 
ceived that  he  was  recording  admirable  lessons  of 
prudent  statecraft  for  the  instruction  of  those,  who 
might  in  after-times  apply  themselves  to  the  science  of 
governing  mankind. 

The  executions  needed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
paternal  ruler  were  many,  and  the  confiscations  and 
banishments  far  more  numerous  still.  And  all  these 
were  duly  executed  by  the  secular  arm. 

One  victim  there  was,  however,  whom  the  prudent 
Pontiff,  despite  his  cautious  moderation,  could  not  resist 
taking  into  his  own  paternal  hands.  This  was  Fra  Bene- 
detto da  Fojano,  a  monk,  whose  eloquent  preaching 
had  animated  and  encouraged  the  people  during  their 
struggle  for  liberty.  There  was  an  et  tu  Brute  exaspera- 
tion in  the  offence  of  this  clerical  criminal,  that  required 

*  Note  72. 
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some  plan  of  treatment,  which,  by  skilful  handling,  could 
conciliate  mild  Mother  Church's  abhorrence  for  blood- 
shed with  the  preparation  of  a  dainty  banquet  of  ven- 
geance, more  worthy  of  papal  acceptance,  than  aught 
which  the  clumsy  lay  process  of  summary  decapitation 
could  offer.  The  unfortunate  monk  was  accordingly 
sent  to  Rome;  and,  by  the  Pope's  especial  direction 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  where  he  was 
kept  on  a  ration  of  bread  and  water,  gradually  dimi- 
nished day  by  day,  till  he  died.  The  consideration  of 
this  victim's  slow  agonies  in  a  cell,  a  few  hundred 
yards  only  from  his  own  home,  must  have  been  a  deli- 
cious condiment  to  the  Pontiff's  daily  meal.  The 
pleasure  was  heightened,  too,  by  the  applications  of  the 
wretch  for  mercy. 

"  Nor  did  it  avail  him  anything,"  says  Varchi,*  after 
having  in  very  few  and  simple  words  recorded  the  atro- 
cious fact,  "  that  he  humbly  gave  the  Pope  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  the  man,  if  his  Holiness  would 
only  spare  his  life,  to  compose  a  work,  in  which  all  the 
Lutheran  heresies  should  be  triumphantly  refuted  from 
passages  of  Scripture."  Poor  monk !  What  would 
he  not  have  undertaken  to  prove  or  refute  from  the 
Same  sources,  including  the  holiness  and  infallibility 
of  his  atrocious  tyrant,  if  only  he  could  escape  the 
lingering  tortures  and  horrible  agony  prepared  for  him 
by  papal  vengeance. 

In  Florence,  as  soon  as  the  city  was  purged  by  death 
and  exile  of  all  such  citizens  as  were  most  evidently 
obnoxious  to  those  in  power,  their  attention  was  turned 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  544. 
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to  those  who  might  be  suspected  of  disaffection. 
Then  commenced  a  system  of  espionnage  and  meddling 
tyranny,  whose  busily  active  influence  made  itself  felt 
at  every  festive  board,  and  every  domestic  hearth.  No 
more  sure  method  of  degrading  and  demoralising  a 
people,  of  adapting  them  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  despot, 
and  disqualifying  them  for  any  noble  social  life  can  be 
found  than  this.  And  its  unceasing  operation  for  many 
generations  has  left  deeply-marked  traces  of  its  evil 
influence  on  the  national  character. 

The  end  pursued  by  Clement  in  the  infliction  of 
these  sufferings  on  the  citizens  was  twofold.  He  sought 
not  only  to  avenge  all  past,  and  quell  all  possible  future 
opposition,  but  also  to  render  those  members  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  were  the  ministers  of  his  will,  so 
odious  to  their  fellow-citizens,  as  to  make  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Medicean  rule  absolutely  necessary  to 
their  own  safety. 

This  policy  was  especially  recommended  to  the 
Pope,  and  its  atrocious  details  developed  with  scientific 
precision  and  unblushing  cynicism,  by  one,  whose  whole 
conduct  during  this  eventful  period  is  humiliating  to 
the  pride  of  human  intellect.  Among  all  those  who 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  might  against  right 
in  this  struggle,  none  have  transmitted  to  posterity  a 
character  with  a  deeper  shade  on  it,  than  Francesco 
Guicciardini  the  historian.  The  reader  of  his  unim- 
passioned  pages,  who  has  been  chilled  with  a  strange 
awe  by  the  cold  tones,  which  might  seem  to  proceed 
from  some  Faust-contrived  mechanical  intellect,  un- 
informed by  moral  sentiment  or  human  feeling,  is 
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pained  though  enlightened  on  finding  that  that  which 
he  has  missed  in  the  writer  is  equally  wanting  in  the 
man.  Of  any  higher  law  than  that  of  expediency  he 
seems  to  have  heen  unconscious  ;  and  incapable  of  any 
larger  wisdom  than  the  vulpine  sagacity,  which  out- 
manoeuvres cunning  by  deeper  cunning,  and  provides 
against  deceit  by  profounder  deceitfulness. 

This  congenial  counsellor  and  minister  of  the  wily 
Pontiff  unfolds  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  his  Holi- 
ness in  Florence,  in  an  exceedingly  curious  letter  to 
another  creature  of  Clement's,  Nicholas  Schornberg,* 
Archbishop  of  Capua.  It  bears  date,  January  30th, 
1532. 

"  Our  friends,"  he  writes,  "  are  few ;  but  they  are  so 
situated,  that  if  they  have  not  altogether  lost  their 
senses,  they  will  be  well  aware  that  they  cannot  remain 
in  Florence  longer  than  the  house  of  Medici  bears  rule 
there.  *  *  *  We  have  for  our  enemy  an  entire  people, 
and  the  young  more  so  than  the  old ;  so  that  we  may 
have  cause  to  fear  for  a  hundred  years  to  come.  We 
are,  therefore,  bound  to  wish  for  any  kind  of  measure 
which  may  secure  our  power,  be  it  of  what  sort  it  may. 
*  *  *  Honours  and  emoluments  must  be  bestowed  in 
such  a  manner,  that  those  who  partake  of  them  may 
become  so  odious  to  the  public,  as  to  force  upon  them 
the  conviction,  that  there  can  be  no  safety  for  them 
under  a  republic."  He  recommends  the  establishment 
of  a  board  of  seventy  or  eighty  persons,  to  whom  should 
be  given,  "  a  stipend  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two 
hundred  ducats  yearly ;  which  would  involve  every  man 

*  Note  73. 
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of  them  in  a  hatred,  from  which  they  could  never 
escape.  *  *  *  It  is  necessary  that  these  payments  should 
he  made  immediately  from  the  city  coffers,  so  as  to  in- 
crease, as  much  as  possible,  the  odium  attaching  to  the 
receipt  of  them.  *  *  *  In  all  things  I  would  proceed 
on  this  maxim,  that  no  benefit  should  be  conferred  on 
those  who  are  not  of  our  party,  except  to  such  as  are 
necessary  to  us,  and  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  from 
them  our  own  profit  and  advantage  to  the  utmost.  All 
other  benefits  given  are  not  only  thrown  away,  but  are 
pernicious." 

Francesco  Vettori  also,  another  of  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  time,  writing  to  the  same  prelate,  on  the 
same  subject,  says  that  the  best  thing  would  be  for 
Alessandro  to  obtain  investiture  from  the  Emperor, 
and  assume  the  title  as  well  as  the  power  of  a 
sovereign.  "  But  the  Emperor,"  he  continues,  "  will 
not  approve  this  because  he  is  a  just  man ;  and  in  the 
capitulation  made  with  the  city,  he  promised  to  pre- 
serve its  liberty."  (The  admission  of  this  promise  by 
a  partisan  of  the  Medici  is  very  note-worthy.)  "  And 
it  is  possible  that  his  Holiness  also  might  refuse 
this  investiture.  *  *  *"  Not  from  any  such  reason 
as  the  writer  supposes  might  prevent  Charles  from 
acceding  to  such  a  scheme,  but  because,  "  even  sup- 
posing the  Emperor  should  consent,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Pope  would  be  blamed  for  so  acting  by  all  the 
world.  And  with  a  council  hanging  over  him  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  desirable  for  his  Holiness  to  incur 
such  an  opprobrium.  *  *  *  Yet  it  is  necessary  to 
arrive  at  some  solution  by  which  it  may  be  brought 
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about,  that  Alessandro  may  be  in  fact  master,  and  do 
as  lie  pleases ;  while  a  mere  vain  name  of  liberty 
remains  to  the  city." 

Guicciardini  again  points  out  the  necessity  for 
moderating  in  some  degree  the  vengeance  to  be  taken 
on  the  city  on  the  following  highly  characteristic 
grounds. 

"  It  must  always  be  remembered,"  he  writes,  "  that 
in  order  to  obtain  any  advantage  from  the  city,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  it  alive,  and  that  whatever  may  be 
for  this  sake  reserved  to  another  time,  is  deferred  only, 
and  not  forgotten."  In  order,  it  should  seem,  to 
induce  Clement  to  abstain  from  utterly  crushing  the 
life  out  of  the  city,  it  was  necessary  to  promise  him 
that  he  should  lose  nothing  of  his  revenge  by  putting 
it  off  for  a  little  while  ! 

There  are  no  pages  of  human  history  more  painful, 
and  none  more  liable  to  be  so  wrongly  read  as  to 
minister  demoralising  teaching  to  mankind,  than  those 
which  record  the  contempt  of  virtue  by  men  whom  the 
world  has  learned  to  honour  and  admire.  Splendid 
vice  is  a  dangerous  spectacle.  And  these  embarrassing 
pages  are  many.  These  "  histories  peccare  docentes" 
recur  in  almost  every  chapter  of  the  story.  "  As  if," 
cries  Macaulay,  in  his  eloquent  essay  on  him  *  who  was 
perhaps  the  most  discouraging  and  portentous  phe- 
nomenon of  the  kind  that  has  ever  shocked  and  dis- 
tressed the  world ;  "  as  if  nine-tenths  of  the  calamities 
which  have  befallen  the  human  race  had  any  other  origin 
than  the  union  of  high  intelligence  with  low  desires  !  " 

*  "  Lord  Bacon,"  by  T.  B.  Macaulay. 
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The  bulk  of  these  calamities,  however,  has  been  the 
due  result  of  the  undeveloped  condition  of  moral  sen- 
timent in  the  generations  which  have  suffered  them. 
Men  have  performed  their  hero-worship  so  grievously 
amiss,  that  the  world  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  of  modern  poets,  to  "  know  nothing  of  its 
greatest  men."  *  But  a  tendency  to  revise  past  judg- 
ments, and  base  our  estimates  on  much  broader  and 
larger  considerations,  to  re -arrange  the  places  of  those 
who  occupy  the  pantheon  of  history,  and  to  assign 
rank  therein  to  some  whom  former  generations  never 
dreamed  of  admitting  into  it,  while  some  occupants  of 
long  standing  are  pulled  down  from  their  pedestals,  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  characteristics  of  the  present 
day,  and  one  of  the  safest  tests  of  advancing  civili- 
sation. To  admire  aright  is  the  one  great  need  of 
mankind,  the  means  of  future  social  progress,  and  the 
proof  of  that  already  achieved. 

*  Taylor.    "  Van  Artevelde." 
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Alessandro  de'  Medici — his  character,  and  that  of  his  government. — 
Ippolito  de'  Medici. — Attempt  to  murder  Alessandro. — Carnival 
of  1531  at  Rome. — Catherine  at  Kome. — Description  of  her 
person  at  this  period. — Her  affection  for  Ippolito. — Jacopo 
Salviati — hated  by  the  young  Medici. — Negotiations  for  Cathe- 
rine's marriage. — Various  matches  proposed. — Her  return  to 
Florence. 

HISTORY  is  little  else  than  the  record  of  the  miser- 
able failures  of  mankind  in  their  attempts,  by  various 
means  of  selection,  to  choose  their  rulers.  The  most 
monstrous  examples  of  moral  turpitude  which  have 
scared  mankind,  have  been  seen  in  the  sovereigns 
before  whom  it  has  bowed  the  knee  in  reverence. 
In  no  age  of  the  world  has  the  ignorance-begotten 
brutality  of  its  outcasts  equalled  the  revolting  vicious  - 
ness  of  too  many  of  its  monarchs,  Pagan  and  Chris- 
tian, spiritual  and  temporal,  Protestant  and  Catholic. 
The  existence  of  a  "  Divus  "  Nero,  a  "  Holy  "  Borgia,  a 
Francis  "  first  gentleman  of  his  day,"  or  a  George  IV. 
equally  "  first  gentleman  of  his  day,"  was  humiliating 
and  disgraceful  to  the  generations  in  which  they  lived 

d  ruled,  and  were  tolerated. 

It  would  be  unjust,  therefore,  to  see  in  the  choice 
Alessandro  to  be  the  new  sovereign  of  the  new 
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sovereignty  of  Florence,  the  proof  of  an  exceptional 
degree  of  degradation.  Yet  the  mode  in  which  one, 
who  must  assuredly  have  heen  ahout  the  worst  and 
most  contemptible  Florentine  then  extant,  was  made 
the  absolute  master  of  all  his  countrymen,  makes  the 
selection  remarkable. 

The  unfettered  power  of  naming  the  prince  of  this 
new  principality  was  in  the  hands  of  God's  vicegerent 
on  earth,  and  of  the  monarch,  who  has  always  been 
esteemed  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  his  generation. 
No  necessities  interfered  to  force  their  hands  :  no 
factions  to  be  conciliated,  no  deference  for  the  sym- 
pathies or  antipathies  of  the  people  to  be  governed, 
impeded  the  free  exercise  of  their  discretion  on  the 
subject :  and  surely,  if  there  had  been  anything  sound 
and  truthful  in  the  whole  body  and  frame  of  the  social 
system,  spiritual  and  temporal,  it  could  hardly  have 
come  to  pass  that  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  could 
have  deliberately  placed,  and  unchangeably  maintained, 
Alessandro  in  the  position  they  assigned  him. 

He  was  about  twenty  years  old  *  when  the  Pope,  who 
was  probably  his  father,  and  the  Emperor,  who  had 
agreed  to  become  shortly  his  father-in-law,  succeeded, 
at  the  cost  of  that  infinity  of  suffering  and  crime  which 
has  been  described,  in  delivering  over  Florence  to  his 
uncontrolled  rule  and  guidance. 

"  It  was  necessary"  writes  Yettori,  one  of  the  Pope's 
creatures,  "  that  Alessandro  should  be,  in  fact,  master, 
to  do  as  he  pleased."  At  what  cost  of  broken  faith, 
treachery,  falsehood,  cruelty,  misery,  and  oppression, 

*  Note  74. 
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this  "  necessity "  was  complied  with,  has  in  some 
degree  been  seen.  Alessandro  ivas  master,  and  did 
as  he  pleased  in  Florence,  till  the  dagger  of  an 
assassin  rid  the  world  of  him  at  the  end  of  six 
miserable  and  disgraceful  years  ^disgraceful  alike  to 
the  false  and  ungodly  Pontiff,  who  placed  him  in 
power ;  to  the  plausible  and  cold-hearted  Emperor, 
who  upheld  him  ;  and  to  the  unhappy  city,  who 
tolerated  his  atrocious  tyranny  so  long,  even  though 
with  rage  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

It  is  happily  unnecessary  that  this  narrative  should 
comprise  any  detailed  account  of  his  acts  during  the 
period  of  his  reign.  The  truth  could  not  be  written 
respecting  them,  without  exciting  that  loathing  and 
disgust  which  sometimes  leads  the  reader,  in  his 
indignation,  to  visit  unjustly  with  his  displeasure  the 
conscientious  writer,  who  has  preferred  truth  to 
pleasing  pages.  Both  reader  and  writer,  therefore, 
may,  in  this  case,  congratulate  themselves  that  the 
proper  subject  of  this  narrative  does  not  require  them 
to  ni'eddle  with  the  abominations  which  lie  hidden  by 
the  thick  dust  decently  dropped  by  ages  on  the  old 
chronicles. 

The  clerical  historian*  of  this  prince's  life  concludes 
a  narrative, — in  which  he  has,  with  wonderful  equa- 
nimity, related  a  series  of  actions  calculated  to  make 
the  least  thoughtful  blush  for  humanity, — with  the 
reflection,  that  "  if  he  had  not  been  given  up  to  vice 
and  brutal  passion,  he  might  have  turned  out  to  be  a 
sovereign  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  most  glorious 

*  Rastrelli. 
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monarchs  of  his  age  !  "  If  he  had  not  been  very  bad, 
he  might  have  been  very  good !  It  is  impossible  to 
controvert  the  dictum  of  the  worthy  priest,  who  thus 
sought  to  wind  up  his  work  with  a  safe  conscience, 
with  something  that  might,  at  least,  sound  like  a 
flourish. 

But  the  portraits  of  this  wretched  youth,  which  still 
hang  on  the  accusing  walls  of  the  Florentine  gallery, 
give  damning  evidence  of  the  lowness  of  the  type  to 
which  his  organisation  belonged.  There  are  two 
pictures ;  one  certainly,  and  the  other  probably,  by 
Vasari.  The  extreme  swarthiness  of  the  complexion 
is  hardly  that  of  one  wholly  European ;  and  the  small 
contracted  features,  low  forehead,  and  mean  expres- 
sion, are  altogether  unlike  any  other  of  the  Medici 
race.  All  those  of  the  elder  branch,  though  most  of 
them  are  far  from  prepossessing,  are  characterised  by, 
at  least,  some  manifestation  of  intellectual  power. 
But  the  portrait  of  Alessandro  is  the  corroborating 
completion  of  his  history. 

In  the  character  of  Ippolito,— the  other  young 
prince  of  the  Medicean  race,  Catherine's  cousin, 
nearly  of  the  same  age,  though  somewhat  older  than 
Alessandro,  and  like  him  a  natural  son, — there  seems 
to  have  been  some  redeeming  points.  His  father, 
Giuliano,  Duke  de  Nemours,  who  died  in  1516,  was 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  Medici ;  and  Florence,  which 
had  not  forgotten  his  good  qu ah' ties,  would  have  much 
preferred  receiving  his  son  as  their  prince,  if  they 
were  to  submit  to  any  sovereign.  Ippolito  was  frank, 
liberal,  warlike  in  his  tastes  and  bearings ;  and  though 
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violent,  passionate,  and  self-willed,  was  beloved  by 
many  of  those  who  detested  his  cousin.  "  This  one," 
says  the  Venetian  ambassador,*  Contarini,  writing 
from  Rome  in  1530,  and  speaking  of  Ippolito,  "  is 
handsome,  and  shows  himself  very  courteous  and 
affable.  The  other  is  spoken  but  ill  of,  and  is  younger. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  his  Holiness  is  better  pleased 
with  the  character  and  conduct  of  Alessandro  than 
with  those  of  the  cardinal "  (Ippolito). 

When  Clement  had  determined  to  assign  the  head- 
ship of  the  family  and  the  government  of  Florence  to 
Alessandro,  despite  the  seniority  of  Ippolito,  despite 
his  better  character,  and  despite  the  wishes  of  the 
Florentines,  he  resolved  to  force  the  latter  into  the 
church.  Of  course  a  brilliant  ecclesiastical  career 
awaited  him ;  but  Ippolito  was  exceedingly  unwilling 
to  accept  a  condition  for  which  he  was  essentially 
unfitted,  and  the  Pope  was  much  irritated  and  dis- 
gusted at  his  resistance.  Antonio  Soriano,t  writing 
from  Rome  in  1531,  tells  us  that  the  Pope,  speaking 
of  Ippolito  to  him,  said  "  He  is  mad,  the  devil ;  he  is 
mad, — he  won't  be  a  priest."  That  a  kinsman  of  the 
Pope  should  decline  to  become  a  priest,  appeared, 
naturally  enough  to  Clement,  to  be  nothing  less  than 
sheer  insanity. 

The  partiality  of  the  pontiff  for  the  younger  of  his 
two  relatives,  and  their  rival  pretensions  to  supreme 
power  in  their  native  city,  as  well  as  the  antipathetic 
nature  of  their  dispositions  and  characters,  gave  rise 
to  the  bitterest  and  most  deadly  hatred  between  them. 

*  Relat.  Ven.  2nd  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  268.  f  Note  75. 
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All  the  writers  speak  more  or  less  kindly  and  favour- 
ably of  Ippolito.  It  is  true  that  he  suborned  an 
archbishop  (Giovanni  Battista  Cybo)  to  murder  his 
cousin ;  *  but  this  seems  to  have  been  deemed  quite 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  and  by  no  means 
derogatory  to  the  amiability  of  his  character. 

Eastrelli  relates  as  follows,  what  he  calls  "  a  strange 
adventure  arising  from  the  mutual  hatred  of  these  two 
cousins.  The  Duke  Alessandro,"  says  the  good 
priest,  "  among  his  other  agreeable  associations,  was 
in  the  habit  of  enjoying  the  society  of  the  Marchesa 
Cybo,  who  was  at  that  time  living  at  Florence  in  the 
palace  of  the  Pazzi  family,  separated  from  her 
husband,  Lorenzo  Cybo.  It  was  the  Duke's  habit 
often  to  pass  a  great  part  of  the  night  there,  in  com- 
pany with  Francesco  Berni,  the  canon,  a  man  of  wit ; 
and  of  the  Cardinal  Innocenzo  Cybo,  who  was  kept 
spell-bound  in  Florence  by  his  desperate  passion  for 
his  cousin,  the  Marchesa.  Giovanni  Battista  Cybo, 
the  brother  of  the  Cardinal,  and  Archbishop  of  Mar- 
seilles, who  was  the  cause  of  all  the  disturbance,  used 
also  to  be  there." 

What  a  delightfully  select  party  for  a  petit  souper, 
the  youthful  sovereign,  the  charming  Marchesa  (with 
her  husband  at  a  due  distance)  and  the  three  church- 
men must  have  made  !  Our  particularly  reverend 
friend,  the  worthy  canon  Berni,  has  left  us  quite  suf- 
ficient means  of  judging  how  especially  calculated  he 
was  to  be  the  charm  of  such  festive  meetings.  Whether 
his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  may  have  been  quite 

*  Rastrelli,  vol.  ii.  lib.  5. 
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contented  with  the  mode  in  which  the  happy  party  was 
made  up  may,  perhaps,  be  more  doubtful.  But  while 
the  Duke  and  the  Marchesa  were  tormenting  the  most 
reverend  Cardinal  by  their  flirting,  and  jovial  canon 
Berni  was  quaffing  his  Montepulciano  and  sparkling 
with  wit  and  fun,  their  boon  companion  the  Arch- 
bishop was  meditating  on  the  "  disturbance  "  he  had 
plotted.  This  he  intended  to  bring  about  exactly 
after  the  manner  adopted  some  years  later  by  Guy 
Fawkes,  with  the  view  of  similarly  disturbing  the 
British  parliament. 

But  it  so  happened  that  in  this  case  also  an  inter- 
cepted letter  gave  the  intended  victims  warning  of  their 
danger.  It  was  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop  to  his 
employers  at  Home,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Alessandro,  and  thus  led  to  the  frustration  of  the 
promising  scheme.  The  unlucky  prelate  was  imme- 
diately thrown  into  prison;  and  the  historian  has 
preserved  a  long  letter  written  by  him  to  Alessandro, 
in  which  he  strives  to  justify  himself.  The  gist  of  it 
amounts  to  this, — that  when  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal 
de'  Medici  had  proposed  to  him  to  assassinate  the 
Duke,  he  had  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  refuse ; 
that  he  had  undertaken  to  do  so  merely  to  escape  from 
the  Cardinal's  importunity;  and  that  the  intercepted 
letter,  in  which  he  had  asked  for  a  supply  of  money 
for  the  purposes  of  the  conspiracy,  had  been  written 
merely  as  a  means  of  replenishing  his  own  purse,  and 
by  no  means  with  any  intention  of  performing  the 
service  which  the  cash  was  intended  to  pay  for. 

Alessandro  utterly  refused  to  believe  any  such  dis- 
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honesty  on  the  part  of  the  archbishop;  and  ordered 
him  to  he  kept  in  close  custody  till  further  orders. 
And  a  close  prisoner  he  remained,  till  Charles  the 
Fifth  on  his  passage  through  Florence,  feeling  pro- 
hably  that  the  church  of  Marseilles  might  perhaps 
suffer  by  the  prolonged  absence  of  its  worthy  head, 
detained  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  attempting  murder, 
obtained  his  release. 

The  historian  Kastrelli,  in  recording  this  imprison^ 
ment,  speaks  of  "  the  miserable  ecclesiastic  "  in  a  tone, 
which  seems  to  imply  a  certain  degree  of  blame  for  the 
part  he  had  undertaken  in  this  conspiracy.  But  not  a 
breath  of  censure  escapes  him  for  the  most  reverend 
young  Cardinal,  who  suborned  him  to  do  the  murder, 
and  who  was  destined  himself  to  perish  some  few  years 
later  in  1535  by  poison  administered  at  the  instigation 
of  his  cousin  Alessandro. 

During  the  Carnival  of  1531  Ippolito,  Alessandro, 
and  Catherine  were  all  three  at  Eome ;  Ippolito,  the 
very  reverend  Cardinal  about  twenty  years  old, 
Alessandro  probably  about  a  year  younger,  and  Cathe- 
rine in  her  thirteenth  year.  The  two  young  men,  what 
with  their  mutual  hatred,  their  rival  pretensions,  their 
plots,  and  violences,  and  spendthrift  extravagances, 
appear  to  have  caused  Clement  no  little  trouble.  The 
necessity  too  of  definitively  deciding  between  the  many 
suitors  for  Catherine's  hand  gave  him  much  subject  of 
serious  thought. 

Gay,  handsome,  open-handed,  thoughtless  and 
violent,  the  Cardinal  was  as  little  like  and  as  little 
fitted  to  be  a  Churchman,  as  he  looks  in  the  fine 
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portrait  of  him  by  Titian,  now  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Pitti  palace.  He  refused  even  to  wear  the  ecclesias- 
tical dress ;  and  the  protest  implied  by  the  refusal  is 
as  creditable  to  his  own  self -judgment  and  sense  of 
fitness,  as  it  is  discreditable  to  the  Pontiff,  who  deemed 
it  madness  to  object  to  assuming  the  priestly  character 
for  the  sake  of  lucre,  despite  the  most  decided  repug- 
nance and  unfitness. 

Alessandro  with  his  Moor-like  face,  and  more 
reserved  and  cautious  bearing,  seems  to  have  been  as 
universally  disliked,  as  the  Cardinal  was  popular.  The 
Venetian  ambassador  Soriano  *  can  find  no  other  good 
to  say  of  him,  than  that  he  knows  better  than  the 
Cardinal  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  disposition  and 
wishes  of  the  Pope.  Indeed  there  was  enough  of 
similarity  between  the  natures  of  Clement  and  Ales- 
sandro to  supply  somewhat  of  additional  probability  to 
the  opinion  that  the  latter  was  the  Pope's  son. 

The  little  "  duchessina  "  Catherine  seems  to  have 
partaken  strongly  of  the  general  feeling  with  regard  to 
her  two  young  kinsmen.  She  lived  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  affection  with  Ippolito  ;  "  put  all  her  confidence 
in  him,"  says  Soriano,t  "  and  ever  had  recourse  to  him 
and  none  else  in  all  her  needs  and  for  all  her  wishes." 
Their  mutual  regard  was  so  notorious,  and  so  much 
remarked  on,  that  the  same  ambassador  tells  us,  it  was 
whispered,  that  the  young  Cardinal  had  a  scheme  of 
getting  himself  released  from  his  ecclesiastical  fetters, 
and  himself  becoming  the  husband  of  his  youthful 
cousin. 

*  Relat.  Ven.  2nd  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  285.  t  Ibid. 
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How  much  might  Catherine's  future  and  that  of 
Europe  with  it,  have  been  changed,  had  Nature  been 
allowed  to  bring  about  such  a  marriage  after  her 
own  fashion.  But  the  Duchessina's  hand  was  not 
in  her  own  gift.  Her  marriage  was  to  be  made,  if  not 
in  heaven,  at  least  by  heaven's  vicegerent.  And  we 
can  easily  conceive  with  what  horror  he  would  have 
exclaimed  against  the  impropriety,  absurdity,  indecency, 
profanity  of  a  marriage  which  would  have  served 
no  ambitious  views  in  church  or  state,  and  would  have 
secured  nothing,  save  indeed  the  happiness  and  perhaps 
the  moral  well-being  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

Catherine  is  described  by  the  careful  observer, 
already  so  frequently  cited,  as  being  in  this  her  thir- 
teenth year,  small  and  slender ;  thin  and  not  pretty  in 
the  face,  but  having  the  large  eyes  peculiar  to  the 
family  of  the  Medici.*  The  perfect  accuracy  of  this 
description  can  hardly  be  doubted  ;  though  it  is  scarcely 
compatible  with  some  parts  of  Brantome's  flattering 
picture  of  Catherine's  person  at  a  somewhat  later 
period.  The  Venetian,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was 
writing  of  her,  as  he  was  at  that  time  in  the  habit  of 
seeing}  her  from  day  to  day.  Brantome  on  the  other 
hand  is  writing  after  her  death.  He  says:  "-C'estoit 
une  princesse  belle  et  tres-aymable.  Elle  estoit  de  fort 
belle  et  riche  taille,  de  grande  majeste,  toutesfois  fort 
douce  quand  il  falloit,  de  belle  apparence  et  bonne 
grace,  le  visage  beau  et  agr£able,  la  gorge  tres  belle  et 
blanche  et  pleine,  fort  blanche  aussi  par  le  corps,  et  la 
charnure  belle,  et  son  cuir  net,  ainsi  que  j'ay  ouy  dire 

*  Note  76. 
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a  aucunes  de  ses  dames  ;  et  ung  enbonpoint  tres-riche, 
la  jambe  et  la  greve  tres4>elle,  ainsi  que  j'ay  ouy  dire 
aussi  a  ses  dames,  et  qui  prenoit  grand  plaisir  a  la 
bien  chausser,  et  a  en  voir  la  chausse  bien  tiree  et 
tendue ;  du  reste  la  plus  belle  main  qui  fut  jamais 
veue,  si  crois-je*  Les  poetes  ont  loue  jadis  Aurore 
pour  avoir  de  belles  mains  et  de  beaux  doigts ;  mais  je 
pense,  que  la  reyne  Teust  effacee  en  tout  cela ;  et  si  1'a 
tousjours  gar  dee  et  maintenue  telle  jusques  a  la 
mort."* 

It  is  likely  enough  indeed  that  the  thin  and  lanky 
girl  of  thirteen  may  have  ripened  into  a  well-propor- 
tioned woman*  But  the  testimony  of  the  impartial 
Venetian  is  fatal  to  the  euphuistic  assertions  of  a 
class  of  writers,  who  seem  to  consider  it  a  matter  of 
course,  and  a  point  of  etiquette,  in  speaking  of  the 
marriage  of  a  princess,  to  declare  her  one  of  the 
loveliest  women  of  her  day.f 

That  the  young  lady  was  not  entirely  free  at  this 
period  of  her  life  from  all  share  in  the  extravagances 
of  her  favourite  cousin  may  be  inferred  from  the 
record  J  of  her  participation  in  his  hatred  for  one, 
whom  they  suspected  of  defeating  some  of  their 
incessant  demands  on  the  papal  treasury.  This  was 
Jacopo  Salviati,  brother-in-law  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth, 
and  a  relative  therefore  of  the  present  Pontiff,  and  of 
the  young  Princes ;  the  samej  who  has  been  already 
spoken  of  as  the  correspondent  whose  communications 
on  behalf  of  the  Pope  with  Florence,  got  the  Gonfa- 

*  Brantome,  Vie  de  Cath.  de'  Med.  f  Note  77. 

J  Soriano,  ibid. 
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loniere  Capponi,  into  so  much  trouble  and  danger. 
Clement  trusted  and  employed  him  much.  And  were 
it  not  that  the  shrewd  ambassador  gives  us  to  under- 
stand, that  he  was  quite  as  ready  to  put  his  own  hands 
into  the  public  purse,  as  to  prevent  others  from  doing 
so,  we  might  have  supposed  him  a  virtuous  discipli- 
narian, whose  integrity  exposed  him  to  the  dangerous 
enmity  of  those  lawless  youths.  "  It  was  thought,"  says 
Soriano,  "  that  Salviati  went  in  danger  of  his  life  from 
them.  And  it  was  a  mere  chance  that  the  Cardinal  did 
not  kill  him  with  his  own  hand,  this  last  Carneval."  * 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  how  deeply  the  decorous 
and  respectable  Clement  must  have  deplored  such  scan- 
dalous excesses  ;  and  how  disgusted  he  and  the  whole 
of  the  Sacred  College  must  have  been  at  the  indecent 
impropriety  of  a  Cardinal  attempting  to  kill  his  enemy 
in  the  open  street  by  his  own  sacred  hand. 

It  was  a  moment  too  at  which  it  was  particularly 
undesirable  that  the  eyes  of  Europe  should  be  drawn 
unfavourably  towards  the  members  of  the  Pontiff's 
family.  For  the  time  was  come,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  choose  definitively  among  the  various 
suitors  for  the  hand  of  the  sole  legitimate  heiress  of 
the  Medici  family.  John  Stuart,  second  Duke  of 
Albany,  Catherine's  uncle  by  his  marriage  with  her 
mother's  elder  sister,  in  whose  hands  the  management 
of  the  estates  in  France  inherited  by  Catherine  from 
her  mother,  had  been  placed,  was  then  in  Home. 
He  had  arrived  some  months  since  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  with  Clement  the  accounts  of  this  steward- 

*  Note  78. 
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ship.  And  it  was  understood,  says  Soriano,  that  his 
Holiness  in  arranging  all  the  differences  arising  out 
of  the  settlement,  cared  much  more  for  "making 
things  pleasant "  with  the  Duke,  than  for  the  interests 
of  Catherine,  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

The  negociations  for  the  Duchessina's  marriage 
with  Henry  the  Second,  son  of  Francis  the  First, 
were  going  on  during  this  winter  between  him  and 
Clement.  But  the  Pope's  path  was  far  from  clear 
before  him  in  this  direction;  as  it  was  above  all  things 
necessary  for  him  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the 
great  enemy  of  Francis,  Charles.  The  French  king 
moreover  in  his  letter,  and  his  ambassadors  in  their 
conversation,  would  persist  in  calling  her  the  Duchess 
of  Urbino.  And  this  was  an  untoward  cause  of  offence 
to  the  real  Duke  of  Urbino  of  the  Delia  Rovere  family, 
as  well  as  to  the  Imperial  ambassadors. 

Francesco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  an  infirm  old 
man,  aged  enough  to  be  her  grandfather,  was  also 
among  her  suitors.  But  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
of  Sforza  were  declining.  In  whatever  manner  the 
quarrel  between  France  and  Spain  for  the  possession 
of  Milan  might  terminate,  it  was  tolerably  certain 
not  to  be  in  favour  of  its  legitimate  possessor.  And 
Clement  had  far  too  large  an  endowment  of  the  rat's 
proverbial  instinct  to  think  of  allying  his  house  with  a 
falling  one. 

Frederick  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  had  also  made 
proposals  for  the  heiress.  But  the  Pope  would  not 
listen  to  them ;  perhaps,  says  Soriano,  on  account  of 
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the  notoriously  scandalous  life  and  vicious  character 
of  the  Duke.  Failing  his  matrimonial  speculations,  it 
was  thought,  says  the  Venetian  ambassador,  that  Duke 
Frederick  would  content  himself  with  living  with  his 
mistress,  "  La  Boschetta  ;  "  a  matter  worth  recording 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  curious  statement  added  by 
Soriano,  to  the  effect,  that  the  Duke  of  Mantua  would 
have  married  that  lady  if  he  could  have  persuaded 
"  Caesar,"  the  Emperor,  that  is  to  say,  to  legitimatise 
the  children  he  had  had  by  her.  So  that  it  should 
seem  to  have  been  considered  that  the  imperial 
authority  in  Italy  could,  among  so  many  other  things, 
by  a  simple  declaration,  render  natural  children  legiti- 
mate. 

The  Venetian  ambassador  had  heard,  he  says,  from 
the  Pope  himself,  that  the  King  of  Scotland  also  had 
made  some  advances  before  the  French  match  had 
ever  been  spoken  of.  And  the  reason  assigned  by  his 
Holiness  for  not  having  encouraged  them  is  curious 
and  characteristic.  He  pointed  out  that  he  did  not 
like  to  send  her  so  far  away,  seeing  that  couriers  to 
bring  him  news  of  her  from  such  a  distance  would  cost 
more  than  her  dowry.* 

Other  proposals  for  Catherine's  hand  had  been  made 
at  various  times,  and  been  taken  into  more  or  less 
serious  consideration.  Hercules,  of  Este,  the  Count 
of  Vaudemont,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
Guidobaldo  della  Eovere,  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  the 
Duke  of  Kichmond,  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  had  all  been  talked  of.  Eussell,  Henry's 

*  Soriano,  ibid. 
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ambassador  to  Clement,  writes  to  his  master  from 
Borne  on  the  llth  of  February,  1527,  as  follows  : — 

"  The  saying  is  here,  that  Monsieur  cle  Vaudemonte's 
commyng  hither  was  to  have  the  Pope's  nyce,  and  that 
the  Duke  of  Albany  laborith  asmuch  as  he  can,  that 
the  King  of  Scottes  shuld  have  her,  and  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara  in  likewise  laboreth  for  his  son.  When  I 
showed  Sir  Gregory  that  I  thought  she  shuld  be  a 
mete  marriage  for  my  Lorde  of  Richemonnde,  and  so 
amongst  other  communications,  we  asked  the  Datary 
whether  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont  went  about  suche 
thinges  or  noo ;  and  he  said  nay.  We  said  than,  that 
if  the  Pope's  Holiness  wold  marry  her  to  have  good 
alliaunce,  we  knew  where  he  shuld  bistow  her  better 
than  of  anny  that  is  yet  rehersed,  viz.,  upon  a  Duche 
in  England,  that  might  spend  as  much  as  too  of  the 
best  of  them.  And  he  perceyvid  straiete  whome  we 
rnent,  and  thought  that  the  Pope's  Holines  wold  be 
very  wel  contentyd  to  have  suche  alliaunce.  We  said 
we  had  no  commission  to  speke  of  no  suche  thinges, 
but  that  we  did  was  upon  our  owne  myndes.  Yf  Your 
Highnes  thinke  this  mete,  pleaseth  you  to  advertise  us 
of  your  pleasure  in  that  behalf."  * 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  Clement 
much  preferred  the  French  match  to  all  these  plans,  if 
he  could  succeed  in  bringing  it  to  bear.  "  After  all," 
says  Soriano,  having  spoken  of  all  these  proposals, 
;'the  negotiations  for  this  marriage  with  the  second 
son  of  France  are  now  going  on.  And,  it  seems,  that 
this  is  the  match  which  would  best  please  the  Pope. 

*  State  Papers,  vol.  ?i.  p.  564. 
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He  speaks  about  it,  however,  at  one  moment,  cordially, 
and   at   another,  coldly,   according  to   his  irresolute 
nature.     For  certain  it  is,  that,  though  his  Holiness 
speaks  well,  he  is  ill  at  resolving,  by  reason  of  the 
coldness  of  his  heart ;  which  causes  him  both  to  be 
wanting  in  judgment,  and  often  to  appear  inconstant, 
and  to  some  persons  false ;  as  it  happens  to  him  often 
to  vary  from,  and  even  to  contradict,  what  he  has  be- 
fore said.     As  to  this  marriage,  the  Pope  objects  that 
the  King's  second  son  is  not  yet  of  age.     And  the 
French  desire  that  the  Duchessina  should  go  to  France 
as  soon  as  the  betrothal  has  taken  place,  and  before 
the  consummation  of  the  marriage.     But  to  this  the 
Pope  will  not  consent ;  lest  she  should  become,  as  it 
were,  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  France ; 
who,  having  by  that  means  made  sure  of  the  Pope, 
might  then  invade  Italy  for  the  conquest  of  the  Duchy 
of  Milan.     And  Muscettola  *  has  been  very  active  in 
persuading  the  Pope  not  to  consent  to  any  such  transfer 
of  Catherine's  person  without  consummation  of  mar- 
riage.     And   with   good   reason;    since   the   French, 
having  the  Duchessina  in  their  country,  when  they  had 
done  all  they  thought  proper  in  Italy,  might  take  away 
the  girl's  reputation,  excuse  themselves  from  the  mar- 
riage, and  thus  fix  a  perpetual  stain  on  her,  and  through 
her  on  his  Holiness." 

It  should  seem,  indeed,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
this  world  of  Emperors,  Popes,  and  Kings,  to  be  too 
cautious  in  their  dealings  with  each  other. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  accuracy 

*  Ambassador  from  Charles  to  the  Pope. 
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how  long  Catherine  remained  in  Rome,  on  this,  her 
last  visit,  to  the  eternal  city.  She  is  found  in  Florence 
on  the  16th  of  April,  1533.  And,  as  Clement  left 
Rome  in  November,  1532,  to  meet  the  Emperor  a 
second  time  in  Bologna,  it  is  probable  that  Catherine 
may  have  returned  to  Florence  at  the  same  time. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
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Catherine  and  Henry  of  France. — How  Charles  over-reached 
himself. — The  Pope  determines  to  go  in  person  to  Marseilles. 

SICK  in  body  and  sorrowful  of  heart  was  Clement 
when,  in  November  1532,  he  started  on  his  painful 
journey  from  Rome  to  Bologna  to  meet  the  Emperor 
there  for  the  second  time.  Infirmities  were  rapidly 
increasing  on  him ;  and  he  was  in  truth  in  a  state  of 
health  very  unfit  for  such  an  undertaking.*  But 
Charles  had  just  returned  from  Germany,  where  the 
people  were  so  troublesomely  in  earnest  about  their 
religious  feelings  and  differences,  as  seriously  to  inter- 
fere with  the  course  of  civil  government  and  the 'policy 
of  princes. 

Flemish  Charles  himself  seems  to  have  had  enough 
of  the  northern  barbarian  in  his  composition  to  be 
visited  occasionally  by  a  kind  of  dim  notion,  inconceivable 
at  Rome,  that  these  questions  needed  some  examina- 
tion and  adjustment,  other  than  such  as  simply  aimed 

*  Note  79. 
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at  securing  and  perpetuating  the  hierarchy,  dignities, 
patronage  and  revenues  of  Rome. 

That  was  in  fact  an  evil  day  for  holy  mother  church, 
in  which  she  first  extended  her  system  over  those 
broad-Drained  Teuton  tribes.  Though  they  were 
content  to  pay  Peter's,  and  very  many  other,  pence  for 
awhile,  they  were  sure  to  rebel  with  violence  very 
prejudicial,  and  ultimately  destined  to  be  fatal  to  the 
entire  system,  as  soon  as  they  grew  to  understand 
aright  the  nature  of  the  thing  proposed  to  them. 
Latin  paganism,  with  a  whole  Olympus  of  masque- 
rading deities  with  croziers  in  their  hands,  was  not 
adapted  to  their  needs.  They  refused  to  divide 
themselves,  like  the  men  of  its  native  soil,  into  two 
mutually  forbearing  parties :  the  one  composed  of 
those  whose  conceptions  of  things  invisible  led  them 
to  strive,  by  material  practices,  to  avert  the  ill-will  of 
a  -maleficent  deity ;  the  other,  of  those  who  deemed 
all  action  with  reference  to  the  invisible  vain  and 
absurd.  The  comfortable  tranquillity  in  church  and 
state,  arising  out  of  such  a  constitution  of  men's  minds, 
was  impossible  to  these  differently  organised  "  barba- 
rians :  "  and  their  pertinacious  refusal  to  belong  to 
either  of  the  above  categories  was  beginning  to  shake 
princes  on  their  thrones,  and  fill  the  world  with 
trouble. 

So  Charles  returned  from  Germany  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  something  must  be  done  in  the 
matter  without  further  delay,  and  accordingly  inti- 
mated to  Clement  his  desire  to  confer  with  him 
respecting  the  long  talked-of  General  Council. 
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A  GENERAL  COUNCIL  !  Word  of  terror,  horror,  and 
loathing  to  Clement !  The  Venetian  ambassador  tells 
us  that  he  would  not  suffer  the  word  to  be  mentioned 
to  him :  and  he  points  out  many  cogent  reasons  which 
Clement  had  for  fearing  it,  in  addition  to  those  which 
weighed  equally  on  other  pontiffs ;  "  as  his  illegitimate 
birth,  and  his  having  obtained  that  supreme  rank  by 
means  not  too  pure  perhaps,  but  rather  by  favour,  and 
by  other  means  which  are  known  to  all  the  world,  but 
which  I,  from  respect,  refrain  from  speaking  of  more 
particularly  :  then,  again,  his  having  gone  to  war  with 
his  unfortunate  country  for  his  own  private  objects, 
and  those  of  his  relatives :  all  which  circumstances 
lead  him,  reasonably  enough,  to  fear  the  opinion  of  the 
world."  t(  GLI  FACEVANO  TEMERE  L'OPINIONE  DEL 
MONDO."  New  words  in  Europe,  which  mark  the 
opening  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  world's  progress  in  a 
more  significant  manner  than  many  a  noisier  mani- 
festation of  revolution  ; — words  which  would  have  been 
startling  enough  had  the  hearers  of  them  comprehended 
their  full  importance  and  pregnancy. 

Not  only  the  Pope,  but  the  whole  Koman  court,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  vast 
papal  system,  had  good  reason  enough  to  dread  the 
very  name  of  a  General  Council.  An  incident,  cited 
by  Eanke  from  a  letter  in  the  "  Lettere  dei  Principi," 
speaks  volumes  on  this  point.  The  writer  tells  his 
correspondent,  an  archbishop,  that  the  mere  rumour  of 
the  probability  of  a  Council  had  so  depreciated  the 
value  of  all  offices  in  Home,  that  no  money  was  to  be 
got  for  them.  No  wonder  Clement  and  all  Home 

Q2 
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feared  and  hated  the  portentous  name,  as  never  king 
did  parliament,  or  minister  inquiry. 

Soriano  points  out  at  length,  that  this  overwhelming 
dread,  and  this  alone,  induced  Clement  to  smother  his 
resentment  against  the  Emperor  for  many  mortifica- 
tions and  offences  received  at  his  hands,  and  especially 
for  the  never-to-be-forgotten  outrage  of  the  sack  of 
Home.  All  was,  if  not  forgiven,  at  least  endured  in 
silence,  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope  that,  by  keeping 
Charles  in  good  humour,  the  Council  might  be  staved 
off:  and  it  was  only  when  the  Emperor  definitively 
insisted  on  its  being  called,  that  Clement  began  once 
again  to  lean  towards  Francis,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  use  his  influence  to  impede  it. 

The  Venetian  report  in  which  all  these  fears  and 
motives  are  developed,  is  not  that  which  has  been  so 
frequently  quoted  in  the  foregoing  chapters.  Antonio 
Soriano  was  sent  on  a  second  embassy  to  Home,  the 
report  of  which  was  read  to  the  senate  in  1535,  shortly 
after  Clement's  death.  The  orator  gives  so  masterly 
a  sketch  of  Clement's  policy  and  fears  respecting  the 
Council,  and  their  influence  on  Catherine's  marriage, 
that  it  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  the  English  reader 
to  see  the  passage  in  extenso. 

"  The  unhappy  sack  of  Home,  so  hurtful  and  so 
shameful  to  his  Holiness  and  to  the  papal  see,  had  taken 
place.  And  as  the  Emperor,  who  had  always  sustained 
the  reputation  of  being  a  good  Catholic,  was  desirous 
of  freeing  his  conscience  from  the  load  of  that  deed,  it 
was  easy  to  induce  Clement,  who  feared  nothing  so 
much  as  the  Council,  to  forget  all,  and  to  be  reconciled 
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to  him  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  marriage 
between  His  Majesty's  bastard  daughter  and  the  Duke 
Alessandro,  equally  a  bastard,  and  nephew  of  His 
Holiness.*  This  gave  rise  to  the  Emperor's  journey 
into  Italy,  and  coronation  at  Bologna,  and  to  the 
league  between  his  Holiness,  his  Majesty,  your  serene 
Highnesses,  and  others.  Hence  followed  the  cruel 
and  shameful  siege  and  conquest  of  Florence ;  as  the 
Pope  did  not  fail  to  persevere  by  every  effort  in  the 
alliance  into  which  he  had  entered  with  the  Emperor, 
and  did  not  mind  giving  offence  in  this  matter  to  the 
most  Christian  (king) ;  since  his  Holiness  considered 
that  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  confirmed  by  the 
proposed  connection,  secured  him  from  the  Council  so 
much  dreaded  by  him.  Nor  could  any  circumstance 
avail  to  arouse  Clement's  anger,  or  cause  him  to 
quarrel  with  the  Emperor.  Nor  could  the  most 
Christian  (king)  by  his  utmost  efforts  used  by  means  of 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  produce  any  effect  in  this 
direction.  He  was  sent  by  the  King  of  France  to 
Rome,  under  pretence  of  finally  settling  the  affairs 
relating  to  the  property  of  the  '  Duchessina,'  niece  of 
his  Holiness,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Princess  of 
Bologne,  as  the  Duke,  in  the  quality  of  her  uncle,  had 
for  a  long  time  had  the  management  of  those  estates 
in  France.  The  Duke,  although  he  used  his  utmost 
.  endeavours  to  conclude  a  matrimonial  engagement 
1  )etween  the  '  Duchessina/  and  the  second  son  of  the 
^ling  of  France,  was  at  that  time  unable  to  bring  the 
matter  to  bear,  as  Clement  continually  found  excuses 

*  Note  80. 
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on  the  score  of  the  girl's  age,  and  other  matters.    This 
negotiation  was  going  on  for  many  months  during  my 
former  embassy,  while  Mayo  and  Muscettola  were  here 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Cardinal  d'Agra- 
mont  on  that  of  the  King.     I  may  point  out  further, 
that  there  were  other  matters,  which,  it  might  have 
been  supposed,  must  have  moved  the  Pope's  anger 
against    the    Emperor.  *   *   *   *     Still  his   Holiness 
showed  no  sign  of  feeling  any;  but  on  the  contrary, 
continued  to  dissemble  every  sentiment  of  the  kind, 
from  fear  about  the  Council,  and  to  avoid  making  the 
Emperor  hostile   to  him  in  that  matter.      Another 
powerful   cause  of  resentment   against  the   Emperor 
arose  from  the  arrest  of  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici  in 
Hungary,  for  reasons  well  known  to  your  serene  High- 
nesses without  my  detailing  them.*    This  arrest  caused 
the  Pope  such  poignant  grief,  that  (as  I  heard  from  the 
Cardinal  Santiquattro,  not  having  been  myself  then  in 
Borne)  he  wept  over  it,  and  showed  the  greatest  dis- 
pleasure.    But  this  offence  also  Clement  dissembled, 
and  took  no  notice   of  it  till  the  Emperor  returned 
from  Vienna.     And  he   did   so   then,   because   then 
his  Majesty,   urged  perhaps,   as   some   said,  by   the 
Lutherans,  began  to  demand  a  Council.     This  alone 
was  the  cause  which  then  moved  the  mind  of  the  Pope. 
For  before  the  Emperor's  return  (from  his  expedition 
against  the  Turks)  when  his  Holiness  heard  that  he 
intended  to  make  such  a  demand,  it  had  been  his  hope 
that  the  Emperor  would  not  come  back  so  soon  or  in 
such  good  case.     On  the  contrary,  he  hoped,  and  fully 

*  Note  81. 
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expected  the  reverse.  For  he  thought  that  two  Empe- 
rors, one  of  the  east  (Soliman)  and  the  other  of  the 
west,  each  so  strong  and  powerful,  would  not  separate 
so  soon  and  so  easily  without  doing  each  other  any 
harm." 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  Ambassador's  opinion,  Clement 
would  have  been  very  glad,  if  the  champion  of  Chris- 
tendom had  been  so  worsted  by  its  Turkish  enemy,  as 
to  have  never  come  back  at  all. 

"  For  this  same  cause,"  pursues  the  Ambassador, 
still  alluding  to  the  Pope's  dread  of  a  Council,  "  when 
the  Emperor  returned  into  Italy,  Clement  went  to 
Bologna  against  his  will,  and  as  I  may  say,  forced  to 
do  so,  as  I  have  learned  from  good  authority.  And  a 
very  evident  sign  of  this  was,  that  he  consumed  nine- 
teen days  in  making  that  journey,  which  he  might 
have  accomplished  in  three.  He  was  obliged  however 
to  do  it,  from  the  fear  of  irritating  the  Emperor  too 
much,  so  much  was  he  bound  to  him.  *  *  *  *  And 
although  he  had  but  little  love  for  the  Emperor,  who 
ruled  him  and  led  him  whithersoever  he  would,  yet  he 
was  obliged,  against  his  will,  by  necessity,  and  as  I 
may  say,  absolutely  by  force,  to  consent  to  whatever  the 
Emperor  chose,  without  manifesting  any  resistance ; 
and  all  this  from  fear  of  the  Council,  which  already 
began  to  loom  in  the  future.  Clement  therefore, 
considering  this  his  painful  position,  and  the  slavery, 
as  it  may  be  called,  in  which  the  Emperor  held  him, 
and  still  more  the  danger  of  the  Council,  which 
Charles  was  always  urging  on  him,  began  to  show 
himself  more  accessible  to  the  most  Christian  (king) ; 
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and  Francis  on  his  part,  understanding  the  Pope's 
intentions,  and  perceiving  that  he  was  discontented 
with  the  Emperor,  although  he  (Francis)  had  before 
done  everything  in  his  power  to  conciliate  the  Pope 
in  vain,  as  I  have  said,  now  found  the  road  more  open 
to  him,  and  renewed  his  proposals  more  warmly 
than  ever.  And  here  the  journey  to  Marseilles  was 
planned,  and  at  the  same  time  the  negotiations  for 
the  marriage  were  resumed,  the  Pope's  niece  being  at 
that  time  marriageable.  The  Emperor,  on  the  other 
hand,  took  no  steps  in  the  matter,  and  did  not  interfere 
in  any  way;  but  well  knowing  how  much  Clement 
dreaded  a  Council,  he  based  all  his  policy  on  urging 
him  upon  that  point ;  thinking  to  divert  him  from  the 
journey  to  Marseilles,  and  from  the  marriage  by  this 
fear.  But  his  plans  failed ;  for  the  Pope  was  deter- 
mined both  on  the  journey  and  on  the  marriage.  He 
excused  himself  to  the  Emperor  on  the  plea,  that  the 
king  of  France  was  already  much  hurt  and  full  of 
jealousy,  because  the  Pope  had  twice  had  interviews 
with  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  never  once  with  him ; 
saying  that  Leo,  his  predecessor,  had  not  so  acted ; 
and  urging  that  he  (the  king)  could  not  come  into 
Bologna  or  elsewhere  in  Italy,  as  the  Emperor  had 
done,  seeing  that  the  passage  into  Italy  was  in 
most  directions  impossible  to  him.  The  Pope  said 
that  for  these  reasons  he  could  not  refuse  to  go  to 
Marseilles,  as  the  most  convenient  spot  for  an  inter- 
view. He  further  excused  himself  on  the  subject  of 
the  marriage,  pointing  out  that  he  could  no  longer 
resist  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  most  Christian 
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(king),  now  that  the  excuse  of  the  girl's  insufficient 
age,  which  had  hitherto  sufficed,  was  removed.  Thus 
the  journey  and  the  marriage  were  determined  on, 
and  the  girl  taken  to  Marseilles  against  the  will  of 
the  Emperor.  *  *  *  *  Clement's  idea  was,  that  hy  this 
alliance  of  his  niece  with  the  son  of  the  king,  he 
should  lay  the  foundation  of  two  pillars  of  .support 
for  his  family,  and  his  own  affairs,  especially  in  the 
so-much-dreaded  matter  of  the  Council.  Of  such 
pillars  one  would  he  voluntary  and  spontaneous,  the 
other  forced  hy  necessity.  The  first  was  the  most 
Christian  king,  who  had  induced  the  Pope  to  put  his 
hope  in  France  by  making  him  helieve,  that  the 
principal  leaders  and  heads  of  the  Lutheran  party, 
the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  of  Wirtemherg,  and  the  others, 
were  dependent  on  him.  And  he  allied  himself  with 
his  most  Christian  Majesty  and  determined  on  the 
marriage  as  a  means  of  confirming  their  friendship, 
in  the  hope  that  some  settlement  of  the  religious 
questions  might  by  these  means  be  attained,  and  at 
least  the  dreaded  Council  avoided.  He  thought,  that 
he  might  by  the  same  means  keep  the  Emperor  in 
play,  and  secure  his  co-operation.  And  this  was  his 
second  pillar  of  support,  if  not  voluntarily  given,  yet 
forced  by  the  Emperor's  jealousy  and  suspicions 
respecting  the  interview  at  Marseilles.  *  *  *  *  He 
strove  to  persuade  the  Emperor  to  proceed  himself 
towards  that  part  of  Europe,  and  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  he  would  bring  about  an  interview  between 
him  and  the  king,  even  though  he — the  Pope — should 
be  obliged  t6  go  for  that  purpose  as  far  as  Avignon, 
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a  possession  of  the  church.  He  endeavoured  also  to 
persuade  the  Emperor  to  peace,  telling  his  Majesty 
that  he  might  serve  the  king  of  France,  as  people  do 
boys,  give  him  an  apple,  and  so  quiet  him.  To  which 
the  Emperor  replied  not  a  word." 

Further  on  he  writes,  "  Your  Lordships  then  may 
be  perfectly  assured  that  Clement  for  his  part  used  all 
possible  means  and  endeavours  to  avoid  the  Council ; 
and  the  fear  of  it  more  than  any  other  circumstance 
tormented  the  mind  of  his  Holiness  to  such  a  degree, 
that  by  reason  of  it  he  lost  the  friendship  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  others,  and  finally  his  own  life,  as 
I  have  before  said.  Nor  was  the  cause  of  his  terror 
at  all  vain,  both  on  account  of  the  matters  against 
him,  which  have  been  stated,  and  because  they  were 
publicly  known.  And  in  Germany,  especially,  there 
had  been  printed  a  book  in  German,*  in  which  were 
set  down  all  those  things  that  could  with  some  colour 
be  urged  against  his  Holiness :  among  other  things, 
that  Leo  and  Clement  had  spent  for  improper  pur- 
poses,— on  women,  that  is,  and  other  profane  things, — 
eleven  millions  of  ducats.  And  in  this  book  it  was  all 
set  forth,  article  by  article.  This  I  can  remember,  that 
Leo  in  the  war  of  Urbino  spent  nine  hundred  thousand 
crowns ;  Clement,  in  the  Florentine  war,  one  million 
and  nine  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  in  Lorenzo's 
journey  to  France  to  fetch  his  wife,  and  in  his  return, 
two  hundred  thousand  ducats  ;  and  much  more  that  I 
do  not  remember ;  with  which  money,  or  even  with  a 
small  part  of  it,  the  Turk  might  have  been  conquered." 

*  Note  82. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  the  infirm  Pope  under- 
took his  expedition  to  Bologna,  with  feelings  that  may 
be  readily  conceived.  He  would  probably  have  refused 
to  make  a  journey  so  painful  on  all  accounts,  but  that 
he  feared  that  the  only  result  of  his  refusal  would  be 
that  Charles  would  come  to  him  at  Eome,  which  would 
have  been  still  more  distasteful  to  him. 

So  on  the  18th  of  November,  1532,  he  set  forth 
on  a  journey  which  seems  to  have  been  destined  to 
combine  every  kind  of  misery.  The  material  dis- 
comforts of  it  have  been  vividly  described  by  an 
Englishman,  who  travelled  in  his  company.  This  was 
the  too  well-known  Edmund  Boner,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  London,  then  ambassador  from  Henry  the  Eighth 
to  Clement.*  He  writes  to  Cromwell  on  the  24th  of 
December : — 

"  To  advertise  your  Maystership  of  our  newes,  ye 
shall  understand  that  the  18th  of  November,  the  Pope, 
taking  with  hym  oonly  in  his  jorney  and  companye 
six  cardinales  with  no  great  noumbre  entred  his 
journey  towardes  Bononye,  not  keping  the  common 
way,  which,  as  ye  know,  is  by  Florence,  and  fowle 
enoughe,  but  by  Peruse  (Perugia),  and  the  landes  of 
the  churche  ;  six  other  cardinales  to  make  up  a  Tbrown 
dosen,  and  yet  not  all  good  sayntes,  taking  their  jorney 
by  Florence,  with  the  rest  of  the  companye.  The 
said  jorney  to  the  Pope,  by  reason  of  the  contynuall 
rayne  and  fowle  way,  with  other  unfortunable  acci- 
dentes,  as  the  losse  of  certeyn  his  mules,  and  the 
breking  of  the  legge  of  oon  Turkie  horse  that  he  had, 

*  Note  83. 
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specall  good,  and  above  all  for  the  evell  lodging  that 
he  had  with  his  compaynye  was  wonder  paynful ;  the 
Pope  diverse  tymes  compelled  by  reason  of  the 
fowlenes  and  daunger  of  the  way  to  goo  on  fote  the 
space  of  a  myle  or  two,  and  his  cornpaynye ;  besides 
that  pleasure  and  pastyme,  for  lak  of  a  feder  bed, 
compelled  to  lie  in  the  strawe ;  wher  if  I  had  been 
harbinger  I  would  other  have  caused  theym  to  lie  on 
the  boordes  with  sorowe,  or  elles  have  sett  fyre  in  the 
strawe;  for  sythen  the  tyme  that  that  jorney  was 
commyned  on  and  sett  fortheward  we  had  never  oon 
fayre  day,  and  yet  ther  is  moor  than  a  full  moneth 
passed.  There  is  noo  man  that  I  can  here  doth  syng 
1  Salve  festa  dies,'  other  for  the  pleasure  he  had,  or 
the  wynnyng." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  Clement  never  ventured 
to  show  his  face  in  Florence  after  his  conquest  and 
subjection  of  it.  Upon  more  than  one  occasion  he 
avoided  passing  through  it,  at  the  cost  of  considerable 
inconvenience. 

"  The  Pope's  entrie  into  Bononie,"  Boner  proceeds, 
was  2  tymes,  the  first  upon  our  Ladye's  Even  (the  7th 
of  December),  secretly,  without  ceremonies  or  pride, 
oonley  within  the  walles  of  the  cite ;  the  other  was  in 
die  Conceptionis  (the  8th),  with  ceremonyes  accus- 
tumed,  and  yet  no  great  companye  ;  the  Pope  riding  in 
his  longe  white  curtle,  havyng  his  rochet  upon  the 
same,  and  a  stole  about  his  nekke,  and  so  commyng  to 
his  palace.  Of  any  myracles  doon  apon  any  halte,  or 
lame,  or  otherwise,  I  herd  not  of." 

The  Emperor  seems,  from  the  same  observer's  testi- 
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mony,  to  have  come  to  this  Conference  with  an  equal 
impression,  that  things  would  not  pass,  as  Pallavicini 
says,*  so  pleasantly  to  all  parties,  as  they  did  at  their 
last  meeting  in  that  city.  Charles  then  came  to  receive 
the  gratification  of  his  amhition,  and  an  imperial  crown 
from  the  Pope,  and  Clement  to  receive  the  gratification 
of  his  revenge,  and  an  imperial  daughter-in-law  from 
the  Emperor,  and  "  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage- 
bell,"  though  hate  was  in  the  aged  monarch's  heart, 
and  contempt  in  that  of  the  young  monarch  then,  no 
less  than  now. 

Boner's  account  of  the  Emperor's  entry  into  Bologna 
is  worth  citing  :— 

"It  was  appoynted,"  he  writes,  "that  the  next 
Thursday  following  (December  12),  the  Emperor 
shuld  also  entre  into  Bononye  ;  howbeit,  whether  it  was 
by  reason  of  the  great  waters,  encreased  by  the  rayne, 
that  had  fallen  the  Wenesday  before,  or  elles  bycause 
that  apon  the  said  Thursday  was  the  full  moon,  which 
to  some  was  thought  for  that  purpose  an  unhappy  tyme, 
the  same  entre  was  put  over  to  the  day  folowing, 
which  was  Friday. 

"  The  said  Friday,  at  afternoon,  the  Emperor  at  the 
gates  of  the  cite  towardes  Modona  was  receyved  with  12 
Cardinales,  havyng  a  canopie  borne  over  his  hede,  and 
put  bytween  2  the  eldest  Cardinales  ;  passing  soforthe, 
but  in  no  wise  havyng  the  dosen  parte  of  the  companye 
He  had  at  his  first  entre,  nor  yet  such  companye  as 
was  bragged  of  afor." 

"  In  the  companye  there  was  the  Dukes  of  Mantua, 

*  Hist.  Con.  Trident,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xii. 
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Myllan,  Alba,  Florence,  and  other  of  the  Emperour's 
howse ;  it  was  spoken  of  two  thowsande  horses,  but  I 
verily  byleve  it  was  not  above  five  hundrethe,  if  it 
were  soo  muche." 

"  The  Emperour  rode  in  a  cote  of  gold ;  and 
whether  it  was  by  the  reason  of  the  fowle  way  and 
wether,  or  otherwayes,  I  can  not  tell,  but  ther  ap- 
pered  no  great  myrthe  in  his  cowntenance  for  all  this 
solemnite,  whiche  of  trouthe  was  not  suche  to  make  a 
dowble  fest." 

There  was,  however,  among  the  high  and  noble  and 
the  very  reverend  personages  assembled  on  this  occa- 
sion, one  figure,  doubtless  gazing  with  accurately 
observant  eye  at  the  pageantry,  amid  the  gazing 
throng,  who,  could  he  step  forth  from  out  his  own 
sixteenth  into  our  nineteenth  century  on  the  occasion 
of  any  such  high  solemnity,  would  of  himself  make  for 
it  "  a  dowble  fest,"  far  more  attractive  than  all  the 
Dukes  and  Cardinals  there  could  furnish.  This  was  a 
man  then  some  fifty-two  years  old,  and  still  in  the 
prime  of  his  health  and  power,  though  the  infirm  and 
worn-out  Pope  was  but  two  years  his  senior.  He  was 
destined  to  live  nearly  forty  years  more,  and  to  con- 
tinue still  in  vigour  and  activity  some  twenty  years 
after  the  Emperor,  who  was  twenty  years  his  junior, 
should  have  died  sick  and  weary  of  life  in  his  cloister. 
He  was  a  man  on  whose  features  nature  had  set  the 
stamp  of  nobility,  as  indelibly  as  she  had  marked  for 
ignoble  many  of  the  princes  and  prelates  around  him. 
The  crowd  are  faithful  worshippers  of  brocade  and 
ermine;  but  even  then  men  pointed  out  to  each 
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other,  among  the  notabilities  of  the  titled  gathering, 
"Messer  Tiziano,"  the  great  painter  from  Venice, 
brought  to  the  meeting  by  the  express  desire  of  the 
Emperor. 

When  Charles  came  into  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Petronius,  where  Clement  was  waiting  to  receive 
him,  "  He  made  oon  lowe  obeysance  to  the  Pope,  and 
goyng  a  little  furthe  made  the  second  somewhat 
lower,  and  thirdely  commyng  to  the  Pope,  kneled 
down,  offering  hymself  redy  to  kisse  his  fote;  and 
albeit  the  Poope  would  not  have  suffred  hym  soo  to 
doo,  yet  in  conclusion,  after  longe  stryving  with  the 
Pope  therein,  he  did  kisse  his  foote,  and  afterwardes 
his  hande,  and  thirdely  his  cheke,  and  yet  with  what 
love  your  wisdom  can  conjecture." 

After  describing  how  they  walked  from  the  church 
on  a  raised  platform,  hand  in  hand,  and  how  each 
went  to  his  lodging,  "the  Emperour  making  lowe 
curtesie,"  he  goes  on  to  tell  that,  "  moche  labour  was 
made,  that  the  Spanyardes  shuld  have  lodged  in  the 
cite ;  but  the  citezines  in  noo  wise  woold  agree  there- 
unto, for  diverse  causes,  and  chiefly,  as  I  suppose,  for 
herte  bronnyng  that  is  betwixt  theym.  Oflanse- 
knyghtes,  the  Emperor  for  his  savegard  hathe  in  the 
cite  five  thousand  or  therabout,  whiche  by  course  do 
kepe  watche  in  platea  juxta  palatium.  Also  within 
three  or  four  dayes  after  the  Emperour's  entre,  the 
kayes  of  the  gate  whiche  is  towardes  Modona,  apon 
great  sute  made  therein,  were  delyvered  to  oon  ap- 
poynted  by  the  Pope  and  Emperour  and  citie.  Theis 
lanse-knyghtes  do  in  parte  entreate  the  Bononises 
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after  the  Gospell ;  for  in  what  howse  they  doo  entre, 
they  will  eate  and  drynk  suche  as  they  fynde,  payeng 
nothing  therfor,  and  over  that,  hesides  the  gospell, 
they  will  wel  favouredly  heate  theyr  hoste  too.  The 
cite  is  moche  wery  of  theym,  and  Hispaniorum  nomen 
est  odiosissimum  apud  illos ;  a  man  may  bye  as  muche 
good  love  for  an  halfpeny  as  any  Spanyard  hathe  in 
their  partes." 

The  Conference  was  prolonged  till  the  25th  of 
February,  1533,  on  which  day  the  Emperor  left 
Bologna.*  But  little  had  been  accomplished  to  the 
satisfaction  of  either  party,  and  still  less  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  the  hopes  of  such  simple-minded  persons 
as  fancied,  with  our  worthy  friend  Cambi,  that  this 
consultation  of  the  high  and  mighty  ones  of  the  earth 
would  surely  bring  forth  some  improvement  in  the 
social  malady  from  which  the  world  was  suffering. 
"  God  give  them  grace,"  f  exclaims  the  quaint  old 
historian,  who  indulges  largely  in  interlarding  his 
pages  with  such  pious  ejaculation,  "  God  grant  them 
grace  to  think  of  something  that  may  be  for  the  good 
of  Christendom,  for  we  have  great  need  of  it." 

Need  indeed !  But  Charles  had  been  unable  to 
induce  the  Pontiff  to  consent  to  a  Council, — Clement 
had  failed  to  persuade  the  Emperor  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  calling  one.  The  Pope  had,  however,  gained 
one  point,  which  he  owed  to  the  cautious  and  politic 
Emperor  having  for  once  completely  overreached  him- 
self. It  fell  out  in  this  wise.  As  soon  as  Clement 
had  become  convinced  that  Charles  was  irrevocably 

*  Amm.  Istor.  Fior.  vol.  x.  p.  198.  f  Note  84. 
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bent  on  demanding  the  convocation  of  a  General 
Council,  he  fully  determined,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
accede  to  the  proposals  Francis  of  France  had  made 
on  behalf  of  his  second  son  for  Catherine's  hand. 
But  he  was,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  desirous  to 
make  this  marriage,  if  possible,  without  coming  to  a 
rupture  with  the  Emperor ;  and  this  the  latter  unin- 
tentionally gave  him  the  means  of  doing. 

Charles  had,  it  should  seem,  completely  persuaded 
himself  that  Francis  had  never  been  in  earnest  in  his 
overtures  for  this  marriage.  He  thought  that  the 
King  of  France  could  never  really  wish  to  unite  his 
son  with  one  who  was,  as  Ammirato  says,  little  more 
than  a  private  gentlewoman.*  Henry  the  Eighth  also, 
in  a  paper  of  instructions  given  to  Bochefordt  on 
occasion  of  his  going  on  an  embassy  to  France,  bids 
him  say  in  reply  to  a  communication  from  Francis 
asking  his  opinion  of  the  proposed  marriage,  that  he — 
Henry — could  hardly  recommend  it  on  account  of  the 
"  low  rank,  blood,  and  family,"  from  which  the  Pope's 
niece,  as  he  calls  her,  had  sprung ;  unless  indeed,  he 
adds  with  much  candour  and  in  a  right  royal  spirit, 
some  considerable  profit  is  to  be  got  by  it. 

Charles  does  not  appear  to  have  contemplated  the 
existence  of  this  saving  clause.  He  felt  sure  that 
Francis  was  amusing  the  Pope  with  expectations, 
never  intended  to  be  realised ;  and  thinking  that  the 
exposure  of  this  would  tend  to  make  a  breach  between 
the  Pope  and  his  rival,  he  urged  Clement  to  close  with 
the  proposals  at  once,  and  demand  that  full  powers 

*  Ibid.  p.  200.  f  Note  85. 
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should  be  sent  without  delay  to  the  French  ambassa- 
dors* at  the  Congress  to  empower  them  to  contract  the 
betrothal.  To  the  great  surprise  and  disgust  of  the 
Emperor,  the  required  credentials  were  with  the  least 
possible  loss  of  time  forwarded  from  France  in  the 
fullest  form,  and  Charles  found  that  he  had  completely 
outwitted  himself.t 

Clement  at  the  same  time  finally  determined  to 
accompany  his  kinswoman  to  France  himself,  and  to 
be  present  at  the  marriage,  as  well  to  assure  himself 
of  its  due  and  irrevocable  performance  and  consumma- 
tion, as  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  conference  with 
Francis. 

Marseilles  was  eventually  fixed  on  for  the  purpose ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Pope  and  the  most 
Christian  King  should  meet  there,  and  the  marriage 
be  performed  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  1533. 

*  Note  86.  f  Ammirato,  ibid.    PallaTicini,  ibid. 
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Meeting  between  Catherine  and  Margaret  of  Austria. — Margaret's 
sojourn  at  Florence. — Festivities  held  there  in  her  honour. — 
Anecdote  of  Catherine  and  Vasari. — Passage  of  the  Emperor 
through  Florence. — Pageantry  on  that  occasion. — Installation  of 
an  Archbishop  of  Florence. — Tyranny  of  Alessandro. — Miserable 
condition  of  Florence. — Catherine  departs  for  France,  and  arrives 
at  Marseilles. 

DURING  all  this  time  Catherine  had,  in  all  proba- 
bility, been  at  Florence,  though  there  is  no  certainty 
that  she  was  there  before  the  16th  of  April,  1533.  On 
that  day  she  rode  out  to  Cafaggiolo,  a  distance  of  some 
fifteen  miles  from  Florence,  to  meet  Margaret,  the 
illegitimate  daughter  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  the 
destined  wife  of  Alessandro.  The  future  Duchess  was 
about  to  pass  through  Florence  on  her  way  to  Naples, 
whither  her  father  was  sending  her  to  reside,  till  she 
should  be  of  fit  age  to  be  married.  For  she  was  some 
two  years  younger  than  Catherine,  her  fellow  promessa 
sposa,  then  within  three  days  of  completing  her  four- 
teenth year. 

The  traveller  between  Bologna  and  Florence  will 
hardly  fail  to  observe  the  castellated  villa  of  Cafaggiolo, 
near  the  second  post-house  from  the  latter  city.  The 
estate  attached  to  it  was  a  very  ancient  possession  of 
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the  Medici,  in  the  days  when  they  were  simple  citizens. 
And  Cosmo,  pater  patrice,  had  built  there  the  towered 
and  moated  residence,  which  still  remains  in  the  state 
in  which  he  left  it  about  four  hundred  years  ago.  It 
is  a  most  lonely  and  dreary-looking  spot,  shut  in  by 
the  surrounding  Apennines,  and  perfectly  adapted  to 
be  the  scene  of  crimes  and  tragedies,  such  as  were  con- 
nected with  its  history  during  the  later  Medicean 
dynasty.  But,  at  the  time  when  the  two  youthful  be- 
trothed brides,  each  royally  about  to  unite  herself  to  a 
man  whom  she  had  never  seen,  met  there,  the  memories 
attaching  to  the  place  were  of  a  more  pleasing  kind. 
For  there  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  had  passed  his 
childhood,  and  been  trained  to  the  love  of  studious 
pursuits  and  philosophy ;  and  there  also  had  Leo  the 
Tenth  received  from  Politian,  Ficinus,  and  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  the  first  elements  of  that  literary  taste  and 
liking  for  literary  men,  which,  despite  so  many  short- 
comings, and  so  much  worthlessness,  have  secured  for 
him  an  honoured  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 

Margaret  was  attended  by  the  Cardinal  appointed 
by  Charles  as  her  governor,  and  by  a  numerous  suite 
of  male  attendants.  She  was,  moreover,  accompanied 
by  twelve  maids-of-honour ;  and  the  heiress  of  the 
Medici  accordingly  rode  out  to  meet  her  with  an  equal 
retinue.*  The  grim  old  walls  of  Cafaggiolo,  and  the 
lonely  Apennine  valley  around  them,  never  saw  before 
or  since  so  gay  and  brilliant  a  calvacade.  The  Floren- 
tine ladies  were,  as  old  Cambi  fails  not  to  tell  us  in  his 

*  Ammirato,  vol.  x.  p.  201.  Cambi,  Del.  Erud.  Tosc.  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  127.  Rastrelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 
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quaint  way,  right  splendidly  dressed.  And  as  for  the 
stranger  bride, — avea  detta  spoxa  una  vesta  di  raso 
bianco,  ed  avea  un  bel  vixino,  ed  era  biancha,  e  bella  :  * 
the  said  bride  had  a  dress  of  white  satin,  and  a  pretty 
little  face ;  and  was  of  fair  complexion,  and  good- 
looking. 

How  readily  the  conversation  of  the  two  girls,  as 
they  rode  together  towards  Florence,  suggests  itself  to 
the  imagination*  They  must  have  had  more  than 
twenty  miles  to  ride  together ;  for  they  entered  the 
town  by  the  Prato  Gate,  and  not  by  that  of  St.  Gallo, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if  they  had  travelled  by 
the  present  Bologna  road.  But  that  excellent  highway 
across  the  Apennines  was  constructed  at  a  much  later 
period,  and  the  fair  cavalcade  must  have  passed  by 
Barberino  and  the  valley  of  the  Bizentio ;  thus  making 
the  distance  considerably  more  than  it  is  by  the  present 
road. 

There  was,  therefore,  plenty  of  time  for  the  young 
ladies  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other ;  and 
though  seeing,  each  other  for  the  first  time,  how  much 
they  must  have  had  to  say  to  one  another !  What 
comparing  of  anticipations  and  hopes  and  fears  !  what 
mutual  questionings  !  Young  Margaret,  however,  had 
but  little  of  interest  to  communicate  to  her  new  friend : 
but  how  much  might  not  Catherine  have  told  of  all 
that  was  most  interesting  to  Margaret*  She  well  knew 
Alessandro ;  she  must  have  formed  a  very  tolerabty 
correct  estimate  of  Clement;  she  was  familiar  with 
Florence,  over  which  the  new  duchess  was  so  soon  to 

*  Cambi,  ibid. 
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reign,  and  with  the  palace,  her  own  rightful  property, 
which  was  to  be  the  young  stranger's  home.  Was 
there  any  unreserved  chattering  between  the  dark 
Italian  girl  of  fourteen  and  the  fair-haired  German 
maiden  of  twelve  years  old  ?  At  that  age  girls'  hearts 
are  wont  to  be  open,  and  their  tongues  free  to  each 
other.  Was  there  any  disclosure  of  Italian  secrets  to 
the  young  "  barbarian  "  from  beyond  the  mountains  ? 
It  is  easy  to  conjure  up  out  of  the  darkness  of  the 
past,  the  bodily  presentment  of  the  remarkably  con- 
trasted little  ladies,  as  they  ambled  on  side  by  side,  at 
the  head  of  their  gay  cavalcade  :  the  small,  slenderly 
formed,  lathy  large-eyed  Italian,  with  her  dark  hair 
and  yellow-white  complexion,  her  two  years  of  absolute 
seniority,  and  much  more  than  two  years'  worth  of 
superiority  in  shrewdness  and  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  on  the  one  side ;  on  the  other,  the  more  amply 
formed  and  bright-complexioned  German,  with  her 
blue  eyes  and  childish  mien.  And  we  may,  perhaps, 
conclude,  with  nearly  equal  probability  of  correctness, 
that  the  young  Medici,  despite  her  own  very  decided 
aversion  for  Alessandro,  was  already  politician  enough 
to  let  no  more  real  information  escape  her,  in  reply  to 
the  naive  questionings  of  the  franker  northern  lassie, 
than  subtle  old  Clement  himself  might  have  done. 

They  reached  Florence  a  little  before  the  Ave 
Maria  which  rings  out  from  every  steeple  at  sunset, 
and  were  met  at  the  Prato  Gate  by  Alessandro  and 
the  Cardinal  Cibo,  with  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles 
in  gala  dresses,  great  numbers  of  the  citizens^  and  the 
whole  of  the  garrison  of  the  city  under  arms ;  "  cheffu 
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choxa  bella," — a  gallant  sight  to  see, — as  simple  old 
Cambi  says  in  his  extraordinary  Italian,  which  is  as 
accurate  a  representation  of  the  sounds  and  idioms 
still  to  be  heard  proceeding  from  the  guttural  organs 
of  Florentine  cockneys  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
can  be  made  to  produce.  All  the  doctors  of  law,  too, 
attended,  which,  the  historian  specially  remarks,  was  a 
great  honour. 

The  whole  cortege  proceeded  to  the  Palazzo  Medici, 
amid  the  greatest  applause  and  hurrahing  of  the 
people,  as  Rastrelli  records ;  a  notable  instance  of  the 
value  and  sincerity  of  such  displays  of  popular  sym- 
pathy. For  these  applauding  citizens  were  the  same 
men  who,  five  short  years  before,  had  suffered  every 
extremity  of  misery  in  their  desperate  attempt  to  free 
themselves  for  ever  from  the  tyrant  in  honour  of  whose 
bride  they  were  now  shouting.  But  the  gala  dresses 
and  the  soldiers  in  a  row  were  "  choxa  bella ;  "  and  a 
procession,  be  the  object  of  it  what  it  might,  was  the 
same  dear  delight  to  these  grown-up  children  as  it  still 
is  to  their  equally  childish  descendants. 

Margaret  remained  ten  days  in  Florence,  and  they 
were  spent  in  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  festivities 
and  amusements  of  all  kinds;  and  no  sort  of  show 
was  omitted  which  it  was  thought  might  amuse  the 
child-bride,  and  give  her  an  agreeable  impression  of 
the  city  that  was  to  be  her  home.  Florence,  as 
Ammirato  remarks,  was  already  beginning  to  forget  its 
recent  misfortunes,  and  took  part  in  the  sports  set  on 
foot  with  all  her  old  zest  and  delight  in  such  matters. 

A  theatrical  representation  of  the  Annunciation  was 
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performed  in  the  church  of  San  Felice.  This  had 
been  an  annual  custom  in  Florence,  but  had  for  many 
years,  during  the  disasters  and  agitations  of  the  city, 
been  discontinued.  Fireworks  were  exhibited  in  the 
piazza  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  the  fine  dome,  beneath 
which  the  Medici  have  their  gorgeous  tombs,  was 
lighted  up  by  the  famous  girandola.  In  the  spacious 
open  square,  in  front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
two  bulls  were  baited  and  slaughtered  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  youthful  brides.  And  there,  by  the 
breaking  down  of  an  overloaded  scaffolding,  a  friar 
and  a  wine-shop  keeper  were  killed,  and  some  got 
broken  arms,  and  some  got  broken  legs,  so  that,  says 
worthy  Cambi,  they  who  went  thither  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  other  creatures  tormented  were  rewarded  by 
suffering  and  death  for  themselves. 

Then  the  citizens  were  greatly  pleased  by  the 
revival  of  another  very  ancient  Florentine  amusement, 
which  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  city  had  for 
some  years  past  caused  to  fall  into  desuetude.  This 
was  the  race  by  riderless  horses,  still  practised  every 
carnival  at  Kome,  and  at  Florence  at  midsummer,  on 
St.  John's  day.  Though  the  wonted  season  was  not 
yet  come,  Alessandro  ordered  that  the  old  Italian 
mode  of  racing  should  be  exhibited  to  Margaret. 
What  a  Newmarket  man  might  think  of  a  race  through 
the  narrow  and  tortuous  flag -paved  streets  of  a  city,  it 
is  difficult  to  conjecture ;  but  if  of  conservative  sym- 
pathies, his  respect  might  possibly  be  conciliated  by 
the  assurance  that  the  sport  so  practised  is  a  far  more 
ancient  one  than  his  own. 
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On  another  day,  the  Florentine  artisans,  divided  into 
four  fraternities  according  to  the  four  wards  of  the  city, 
exhibited  their  ancient  games  on  a  holiday  given  them 
for  the  purpose.  These  four  companies,  each  known 
by  a  name  and  uniform  peculiar  to  it  from  time 
immemorial,  the  "  Empiu  "  in  green,  "  Monteloro  "  in 
yellow,  "  Nespola  "  in  tan  colour,  and  "  Melandastri  " 
in  white,  tilted,  after  the  well-known  fashion  at  "  el 
Saracino,"  and  contended  for  the  prize  in  various 
games. 

Such  companies  and  sports  were  common  in  the 
middle  ages  in  many  Italian  cities.  And  the  rivalries 
between  different  guilds,  which  were  kept  alive  from 
century  to  century  by  their  jealously  recorded  series  of 
victories  and  defeats,  often  ran  so  high  as  to  cause 
bloodshed.  The  only  city  which  still  retains  a  vestige 
of  these  old  games  and  ward-rivalries  is  Siena.  There, 
once  in  every  three  years,  the  city  companies  with 
their  medieval  dresses  and  ensigns  still  hold  their  old 
contests  of  racing  and  other  games.  And  it  is  difficult, 
in  this  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  find  any 
thing  so  much  resembling  a  genuine  piece  of  medieval 
life  transported  into  our  day,  as  this  triennial  cele- 
bration at  Siena. 

Banquets,  long,  ceremonious,  and  costly,  were  of 
course  not  wanting  among  the  various  demonstrations 
of  welcome  to  the  northern  stranger.  And  to  wind  up 
the  course  of  ten  days  revelling,  Alessandro  invited 
fifty  of  the  most  beautiful  noble  damsels  of  Florence  to 
a  collation  in  the  garden  of  the  Medici  palace.  The 
preparations  for  it  exceeded  anything  that  Florence 
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had  ever  before  seen  of  the  kind.  But  the  rain 
compelled  the  guests  to  breakfast  in  the  colonnades, 
where  afterwards,  they  acted  comedies  and  danced 
"  Moresche,"  morrish  or  "  morris  "  dances. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  Margaret  pursued  her  route 
to  Naples,  and  left  the  citizens  to  recover  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  quiet  and  thrifty  habits. 

Vasari,  the  well-known  author  of  the  lives  of  the 
painters,  relates  an  anecdote,  in  a  letter  to  Messer 
Carlo  Guasconi,  which  probably  belongs  to  this  period. 
The  letter  is  without  date,  but  it  certainly  was  written 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year ;  and  very  probably  the 
circumstance  it  records  occurred  during  Margaret's 
stay  at  Florence. 

The  writer  had  painted  a  portrait  of  Catherine, 
which  was  to  be  sent  to  France  as  soon  as  the  artist 
could  execute  a  copy  of  it,  intended  for  Ottaviano  de' 
Medici,  a  distant  connection  of  the  family,  whom  the 
Pope  had  appointed  her  guardian  in  Florence.  Messer 
Giorgio  was  engaged  on  this  work  in  the  Palazzo 
Medici,  and  had  one  morning  left  his  unfinished 
picture  on  the  easel,  and  his  colours  by  its  side,  while 
he  went  to  dinner.  "When  I  came  back,"  says  he, 
"  there  I  found  my  picture  with  its  face  painted  by  my 
sitter  herself  the  colour  of  a  blackamoor's,  to  such 
purpose,  that  it  looked  for  all  the  world  like  the  devil 
himself.  And  if  I  had  not  run  off  down  the  stairs  as 
fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me,  judging  by  the  begin- 
ning they  had  made,  they  would  have  served  the 
painter  as  they  had  served  the  picture." 

The  "  they  "  used  thus,  although  the  narrator  has 
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not  previously  alluded  to  anybody  but  the  espiegle 
Duchessina  herself,  seems  to  make  it  very  probable 
that  Margaret  shared  in  this  escapade.  It  must  have 
happened  very  nearly  at  the  time  she  was  in  Florence; 
and  it  is  far  more  likely  that  such  a  "  lark "  should 
have  been  perpetrated  by  the  two  frolicsome  girls 
together  than  by  Catherine  alone. 

The  terms  in  which  the  gossiping  painter  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  Duchessina,  in  the  same  letter  which 
records  this  childish  piece  of  mischief,  are  worth 
recording.  "  She  well  deserves,"  he  writes,  "  that  we 
should  wish  to  keep  her  portrait  among  us,  for  her 
kind  and  amiable  ways  with  all  of  us;  though-  when 
she  goes,  her  image  will  remain  graven  in  our  hearts. 
In  truth,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  such  an  aifection  for 
her,  for  the  sake  of  her  remarkable  good  qualities,  as 
well  as  for  her  kindness  to  me  and  to  my  fellow- 
citizens,*  that  I  adore  her  as  I  do  the  Saints  in  Para- 
dise, if  it  is  permissible  to  say  so.  Her  sweetness  of 
disposition  cannot  be  painted ;  and  of  that  my  brush 
can  secure  us  no  memorial." 

Northcote,  relating  this  anecdote  in  his  life  of  Titian, 
says,  that  "  it  is  curious  to  hear  Vasari's  praises  of  all 
those  virtues  of  goodness  and  benevolence  for  which, 
according  to  immemorial  usage,  he  gives  her  credit  from 
his  dread  of  the  summary  effects  of  the  opposite  vices, 
should  he  entertain  any  doubt  on  the  subject."  But 
these  praises  are  written  in  a  private  letter  to  an 
intimate  friend.  The  object  of  them  was  very  shortly 
to  be  removed  to  a  distance  whence  it  was  extremely 

*  Note  87. 
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improbable  that  she  should  ever  have  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  any  influence  on  the  writer's  future 
fortunes,  either  for  good  or  evil ;  and  she  was  noto- 
riously on  the  worst  possible  terms  with  the  tyrant 
Alessandro,  on  whom  the  artist's  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness in  a  great  measure  depended.  It  seems  more 
fair  and  reasonable  to  conclude,  from  honest  Giorgio's 
enthusiastic  panegyric,  that  the  young  girl  really  was 
beloved  by  the  inferiors  and  dependants  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact.  It  cannot  be  maintained,  per- 
haps, that  their  affection  affords  a  very  satisfactory 
evidence  of  high  principle  or  moral  worth  in  the  object 
of  it ;  but  for  as  much  as  such  testimony  is  worth,  she 
may  fairly  be  allowed  the  value  of  it.  And  we  may 
remember,  in  corroboration  of  a  belief  in  the  natural 
kindliness  of  her  disposition,  her  gratitude  to  Silvestro 
Aldobrandini  when  she  was  only  twelve  years  old  ;  an 
age  at  which  few  children  are  sufficiently  reflective  to 
show  active  gratitude  of  past  kindnesses. 

Catherine's  remembrances  of  Florence  in  after  years 
must  have  represented  it  to  her  imagination  as  a  scene 
of  never-ending  pomps  and  festivities.  For  her  short 
sojourn  there  comprised  a  second  occasion,  on  which 
the  city  put  forth  her  utmost  power  of  gala  magni- 
ficence. 

This  was  in  honour  of  the  Emperor's  passing 
through  the  city,  on  his  way  northward  from  Naples. 
And  there  is  an  exceedingly  long  and  curious  letter 
from  Vasari  to  his  fellow-townsman,  Pietro  Aretino, 
giving  an  account  of  all  the  devices  and  braveries  put 
in  requisition  on  the  occasion.  The  principal  part  of 
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the  work  of  preparation  seems  to  have  been  entrusted 
to  Yasari ;  and  he  writes  that  he  is  completely  knocked 
up  from  over-work  for  the  last  month  past,  in  getting 
all  ready  by  the  appointed  day,  which  was  in  May. 
For  the  last  five  days  he  had  been  without  sleep,  he 
says  !  yet,  on  the  evening  of  the  great  day  itself,  before 
taking  the  rest  he  must  have  so  much  needed,  he  writes 
a  letter  of  some  four  or  five  sheets  filled  with  minute 
details,  not  only  of  his  own  work,  but  of  that  of  the 
other  artists  employed  on  the  occasion  ! 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  our  amusing  friend  Giorgio 
had  already  forgotten  the  moral  of  one  of  his  dainty 
devices — a  colossal  figure  of  Falsehood  biting  her 
tongue,  which  was  set  up  at  the  gate  by  which  the 
Emperor  was  to  enter ! — a  piece  of  personification 
which  might  strike  a  less  simple-minded  man  than 
Maestro  Giorgio  as  so  impertinently  out  of  place  on 
such  an  occasion,  as  to  have  all  the  appearance  of  a 
most  bitter  satire.  For  Florence  was  at  that  moment 
writhing  under  the  cruel  consequences  of  the  Emperor's 
gross  and  shameless  falsehood  in  permitting  the  breach 
of  the  capitulation  he  had  sworn  to  observe  when  the 
city  yielded  to  his  forces.  Either  we  must  suppose 
that  this  treachery  was  already  forgotten  by  the  light- 
minded  citizens,  or  the  colossal  figure  of  Falsehood  set 
up  to  meet  the  Emperor's  eye  as  he  entered  the  city 
he  had  betrayed,  must  have  carried  with  it,  to  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  the  Florentines,  a  very 
different  signification  from  any  that  had  entered  into 
the  heads  of  its  contrivers. 

As  for  honest  Giorgio's  own  veracity,  it  is  clear  that 
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his  five  days  was  only  a  flourish,  that  passed  out  of  his 
head  as  soon  as  he  had  written  it :  for,  in  the  next 
page,  he  tells  us  that  when  the  duke  came  to  inspect 
the  works  that  morning,  he  was  fast  asleep  in  a  church 
hard  hy. 

There  were  triumphal  arches  eighty  feet  high,  and 
colossal  figures,  historical  paintings,  transparencies, 
inscriptions  with  the  letters  four  feet  high ;  his 
Majesty's  motto,  "  plus  ultra,"  so  large  that  it  might 
be  read  a  third  of  a  mile  off !  Then,  at  a  turning  in 
the  street,  there  was  a  figure  eighteen  feet  high,  which 
advanced  a  step,  laughed  (!),  and  then  howed  to  his 
Majesty.  It  bore  on  its  base  the  words  "Hilaritas 
Augusta."  This  triumph  of  art,  however,  was  not  by 
Vasari,  but  by  Giovan'  Agnolo  de'  Servi,  as  Giorgio 
conscientiously  particularises.  It  was  gilt  all  over, 
and  was,  we  are  assured,  highly  extolled  and  admired. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  some  twenty  pages  of  minute 
description  of  similar  devices,  with  all  the  inscriptions 
on  them,  most  of  which  are  enough  to  make  Falsehood 
herself  bite  off  an  hundred  tongues,  may  find  worthy 
Giorgio's  letter  printed  at  length  in  Northcote's 
"  Life  of  Titian."  *  Suffice  the  crowning  boast, 
that  the  magnificence  displayed  extorted  from 
phlegmatic  Charles  the  exclamation,  "  There  is  but 
one  Florence ! " 

Other  pageants  and  ceremonies,  liberally  supplied 
by  rulers  well  aware  of  the  virtue  of  these  "  Circenses," 
helped  to  amuse  the  Florentines,  and  assist  them  in 
forgetting  their  social  miseries  during  the  same  period. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  159. 
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Canon  Andrea  Buondehnonte  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Florence,  by  purchase,  vice  Ridolfi,  who  retired ;  and 
Christ's  Vicar  touched  a  good  round  sum  on  the  occa- 
sion.* The  new  Archbishop,  however,  soon  got  back 
his  money  again,  together  with  a  handsome  profit  on 
the  transaction,  by  the  very  simple  method  of  putting 
a  tax  on  all  absolutions  granted  throughout  his  diocese 
during  the  following  Holy  Week. 

His  well-sheared  flock  seem,  however,  to  have  got  a 
little  amusement  out  of  their  Archbishop ;  and  that, 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  was,  of  course,  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  him.  He  made  a  ceremonial  entry 
into  Florence  with  much  pomp  and  circumstance  ;  and 
then  went  through  the  very  ancient  and  peculiar  cere- 
mony of  espousing  the  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
Peter.  Irreverently-disposed  persons  might  be  in- 
clined to  fancy,  that  this  very  extraordinary  perfor- 
mance was  intended  to  be  a  type,  corresponded  to  in 
the  most  exact  and  scrupulous  manner,  by  an  antitype 
abundantly  discoverable  in  Florentine  conventual  habi- 
tudes. It  was,  however,  a  venerable  usage  of  very  high 
antiquity,  which  produced,  if  no  other  good  result,  at 
least  a  splendid  sapphire  ring  to  the  Abbess,  and  a 
grand  dinner  to  four  of  the  Bishop  bridegroom's 
canons,  and  four  of  the  Abbess  bride's  chaplains.  A 
part  of  the  ceremony  still  more  interesting  to  the  laity 
was  the  custom,  that  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
Bishop's  processional  progress  from  the  city-gate  to 
his  bride's  convent — canopies,  housings,  saddle,  &c. — 
should  be  abandoned  to  the  pillage  of  the  populace,  as 

*  Cambi,  ibid.  p.  123.    Rastrelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  18. 
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soon  as  he  entered  the  nunnery  doors.  Nor  did  men 
of  noble  name  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  join  in 
the  scramble.  For  we  find  it  recorded  on  the  occasion 
in  question,  that  Matteo  Strozzi  secured  the  Arch- 
bishop's saddle,  and  carried  it  off  to  his  house  on  the 
head  of  a  servant,  accompanied  by  a  triumphant  nourish 
of  trumpets. 

After  the  mystic  union,  the  new  prelate  proceeded 
on  foot  to  the  Cathedral,  where  he  took  possession ; 
and  then,  says  Cambi,  "  went  to  the  high-altar,  and 
gave  the  benediction  with  very  little  reverence  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  [How  strange !]  He  then  betook 
himself  to  the  Episcopal  palace ;  and  the  ceremony  was 
over  three  hours  before  sunset.  God  be  praised  for  it, 
and  grant  that  the  new  Bishop  take  good  spiritual  care 
of  the  lambs  he  hath  undertaken  to  govern," — a  con- 
summation, which,  for  aught  that  appears,  he  does  not 
seem  to  think  at  all  likely  to  be  impeded  by  any  of  the 
circumstances  he  had  been  relating. 

Meanwhile,  Alessandro  was  diligently  exerting  him- 
self to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  he  had  been  sent 
to  rule  Florence.  Few  single  acts  of  his  government 
seem  to  have  made  a  more  painful  impression  on  the 
conquered  people,  than  the  simple  removal  of  the 
ancient  bell,  which,  from  the  tower  of  the  Palazzo 
Publico  used  to  summon  the  citizens  to  council,  and 
ring  out  a  tocsin  on  occasions  of  alarm  and  public 
danger.  It  was  felt  both  by  the  people  and  by  their 
rulers  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  old  Florentine  liberty; 
so  it  was  melted  into  pence  ! 

The  order  for  thoroughly  disarming  the  citizens  led 
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to  a  long  series  of  persecutions  and  sufferings.  Every 
kind  of  espionage  and  secret  information  was  encou- 
raged.* Private  malice  found  an  easy  means  of  ruining 
those  it  hated,  and  cupidity  of  extorting  hush  money 
from  the  fears  of  the  rich.  And  if  the  materials  of 
accusation  were  not  to  be  found  in  any  man's  house,  it 
was  never  any  very  difficult  matter,  to  place  them  there, 
and  then  find  them  accordingly. 

Fine,  confiscation  and  exile  were  continually  striking 
down  new  victims.  Abject  terror,  the  vilest  hypocrisy, 
and  universal  suspicion  necessarily  filled  all  hearts. 
And  this  Clement  the  Pope,  was  graciously  pleased  to 
admit,  that  in  the  reprobate  Alessandro  he  had  found 
a  man  after  his  own  heart !  t 

But  the  time  was  now  drawing  near,  when  it  had  been 
arranged  that  Catherine  was  to  leave  her  native  city, 
as  it  proved  to  be  for  ever.  On  the  first  of  September,t 
1533,  she  gave  a  farewell  banquet  to  a  large  company 
of  the  noble  ladies  of  Florence ;  and  at  about  three  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  left  the  city  and  slept 
that  night  at  Poggio  a  Caiano.  Filippo  Strozzi,  Palla 
Rucellai,  and  Monna  Maria  Salviati  accompanied  her 
on  her  journey.  The  second  night  she  slept  at-Pistoia, 
a  distance  of  only  twenty  miles  from  Florence,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Porto  Venere  in  the  gulf  of  Spezia, 
where  the  French  galleys  under  the  command  of  her 
uncle  the  Duke  of  Albany  awaited  her. 

She  was  thus  carried  to  Nice,  where  it  had  been  at 
first  intended  that  the  marriage,  and  the  interview 

*  Cambi,  ibid.  p.  107,  et  seq. 
f  Rastrelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  16.  J  Cambi,  ibid.  . 
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between  the  Pope  and  the  French  king  should  take 
place.  But  the  Duke  of  Savoy  feared  that  he  might 
incur  a  share  of  the  Emperor's  displeasure,  if  this 
meeting  so  displeasing  to  him,  should  be  brought  about 
on  his  territory.  So  it  was  determined  that  Clement 
and  the  young  bride  should  prolong  their  journey  a 
little  further ;  and  the  marriage  and  the  conference 
eventually  took  place  at  Marseilles. 

Yet  it  may  be  supposed,  that  the  haughty  and  jealous 
Emperor  might  very  probably  have  preferred  the 
original  arrangement.  For  it  is  asserted  that  part  of 
his  dislike  of  the  proposed  meeting  arose  from  the 
mortification  his  pride  suffered  at  the  reflection,  that 
whereas  he  had  twice  come  to  visit  the  Pope  on  Papal 
ground,  His  Holiness  was  now  about  to  honour  his 
rival  by  going  to  see  him  on  his  own  territory.  And  in 
this  point  of  view  the  half-way  meeting  on  the  neutral 
ground  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  dominions,  would  have 
been  less  galling  to  him,  than  that  the  Pope  should 
absolutely  enter  France. 

Catherine  landed  at  Nice,  and  remained  there,  while 
the  Duke  of  Albany  returned  with  some  of  the  galleys 
to  Leghorn  to  bring  the  Pope  thence.  As  soon  as  this 
had  been  done,  the  bride  with  her  attendants,  and  the 
Pope  with  his  retinue  proceeded  in  different  vessels,  as 
etiquette  required,  to  Marseilles,  at  which  port  they 
arrived  on  the  llth  of  October,  1533.* 

*  Note  88. 
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Drafts  of  the  marriage  contract. — The  stipulations. — Strozzi  called  on 
to  furnish  funds  for  the  payment  of  Catherine's  dower. — His 
difficulties  in  recovering  the  money,  and  other  troubles. — Cathe- 
rine's trousseau. — Celebrated  casket  by  Valerio  Vicentino. — 
Funds  squandered  in  the  marriage  pomp. — Arrangements  made 
for  lodging  the  Pope  and  the  King. — Entry  of  the  Pope  into 
Marseilles.— Of  the  King.— Of  the  Queen.— Of  Catherine.— Per- 
formance of  the  marriage. — Age  of  Catherine  and  of  Henry  at 
that  time. 

AMONG  the  state  archives  at  Florence,  there  are 
preserved  two  drafts  of  the  marriage  contract  between 
Henry  and  Catherine.  They  are  in  Latin,  and  are 
both  of  them  interlined  and  corrected  by  the  hand 
of  Francesco  Guicciardini,  the  historian.*  Clement 
undertakes  to  give  his  kinswoman  (nepti  suse)  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  golden  crowns,  of  the  weight, 
value,  and  fineness  fixed  by  the  law  of  Franc.e,  for  her 
dowry,  besides  the  property  inherited  by  her  from  her 
mother,  estimated  at  ten  thousand  ducats  a  year,  and 
the  chattel  property  inherited  from  her  father.  Of 
these  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  crowns,  thirty 
thousand  are  to  be  paid  as  the  value  of  the  real 
property  inherited  from  her  father,  to  which  Catherine 
for  that  consideration  renounces  all  claim  in  favour 
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of  Clement.  And  the  remaining  hundred  thousand 
are  given  to  her  by  the  Pontiff,  "  as  well  on  account  of 
the  singular  love  and  affection  he  bears  her,  as  in  con- 
sideration of  the  splendour  and  high  station  of  the 
house  into  which  his  niece  is  to  be  admitted." 

The  above  sum  is  to  be  paid  in  three  instalments ; 
fifty  thousand  on  the  ratification  of  the  contract,  to  be 
delivered  in  gold  either  at  Marseilles  or  Lyons,  as 
may  be  found  most  convenient ;  forty  thousand  in  like 
manner  at  the  end  of  six,  and  the  remaining  forty  at 
the  end  of  twelve  months. 

For  both  these  latter  payments,  the  Pope  was 
obliged  once  again  to  have  recourse  to  the  great 
banking-house  of  Strozzi,  which  advanced  the  required 
eighty  thousand  crowns.  The  security  for  this. sum 
given  by  Clement  consisted  of  various  jewels  and 
precious  stones ;  among  others,  a  magnificent  clasp 
belonging  to  one  of  the  papal  vestments,  which, 
besides  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gems,  was  exceed- 
ingly precious  as  a  work  of  art,  being  a  masterpiece  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini's  workmanship. 

But  Clement  died  on  the  25th  of  September,  1534, 
thus  surviving  the  marriage  of  Catherine  a  few  days 
less  than  a  twelvemonth.  And  Strozzi  was  called 
upon  by  the  new  Pope,  Paul  the  Third  (Farnese),  to 
restore  the  property  in  his  hands,  as  having  belonged 
not  to  Clement  personally  but  to  the  Roman  See,  or 
as  it  was  technically  called  to  the  Apostolic  Chamber. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Strozzi,  who  had 
himself  long  had  the  management  of  this  Apostolic 
Chamber  as  treasurer,  should  not  have  perfectly  well 
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known  that  these  jewels  were  the  property  of  the 
Holy  See ;  and  yet  it  seems  strange  that  a  banker 
should  have  been  willing  to  advance  so  large  a  sum  on 
security,  the  value  of  which  depended  on  the  very 
precarious  life  of  Clement.  It  can  only  be  supposed 
that  he  consented  to  advance  the  money  because  he 
could  not  venture  to  refuse  it;  and  the  numerous 
losses  and  injustices  which  he  complains,  of  having 
suffered  in  various  transactions  with  Clement  and 
other  princes,*  may  be  deemed  satisfactory  proofs  that 
the  profits  arising  from  his  dealings  with  them  in 
the  long  run,  resulting  as  they  did  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  an  enormous  fortune,  must  have  been  large 
indeed. 

It  should  seem  that  Paul  the  Third  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  repay  from  the  revenues  of  the  See, 
money  which  his  predecessor  had  borrowed  for  his 
own  purely  secular  and  personal  purposes ;  indeed,  it 
might  well  be  urged  that  he  was  by  no  means  justified 
in  doing  so.  Strozzi,  however,  with  much  trouble, 
and  after  long  delay,  obtained  payment  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  sum.  But  his  letters  written  from  Eome 
while  he  was  urging  his  claim  on  the  new  Pontiff,  give 
a  striking  picture  of  his  distress  amid  the  various 
troubles,  losses,  and  lawsuits,  which  came  thick  upon 
him  at  Clement's  death. 

If  he  had  known  half  the  vexations  that  awaited  him 
at  Home,  he  says,  he  should  have  been  inclined  to 
remain  in  France  (where  he  had  been  residing  as 
Clement's  ambassador  to  Francis  since  Catherine's 

*  Note  90. 
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marriage),  and  leave  his  affairs  to  settle  themselves  as 
they  best  might. 

Princes  were  not  always,  however,  the  customers  he 
found  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  Shortly  after 
Clement's  death,  he  had  to  sustain  an  action  brought 
against  him  by  the  city  of  Rome  for  failure  in  the 
fulfilment  of  a  contract  for  supplying  the  city  with 
corn  at  a  stipulated  price.  The  amount  in  question 
was  so  enormous  as  to  threaten  his  entire  ruin.  The 
matter  was  eventually  compromised,  but  while  it  was 
still  pending,  he  writes  in  a  letter  of  the  2nd  Januarj^, 
1535,  "I  must  endure  this  life  of  anxiety  yet  another 
month,  and  at  last  I  shall  not  get  out  of  the  business 
without  the  loss  of  so  much  of  my  skin  that  I  shall 
remember  for  the  rest  of  my  life  what  it  is  to  deal 
with  popular  bodies,  of  which  I  never  thought  much 
good." 

Writing  on  the  28th  of  November,  1534,  to  Fran- 
cesco Vettori,  he  excuses  himself  for  not  having  sooner 
replied  to  him  on  the  ground  that  his  perplexities  and 
vexations  have  rendered  him  "the  most  melancholy, 
humoursome  and  addle-headed  man  in  existence."  In 
another  letter  to  the  same  correspondent  written  from 
Rome  the  second  of  January  1535,  he  says :  "  I  am  so 
weary  of  it  all,  that  I  am  making  up  my  mind  to  prefer 
remaining  the  rest  of  my  days  in  poverty,  rather  than 
being  rich,  to  be  subject  to  such  persecutions."  And 
the  wealthy  banker  with  bankruptcy  staring  him  in  the 
face,  strives  to  comfort  himself  with  appropriate 
quotations  from  Seneca.  But  a  few  months  later, 
April  29th,  1835,  when  a  composition  with  the  city  in 
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the  great  cause  of  the  corn  contract  has  given  him  some 
hope  of  escape,  he  writes,  that  his  enemies  had  so 
nearly  compassed  his  ruin,  that  (all  Seneca's  wisdom 
notwithstanding)  it  makes  him  shudder  to  think  of  it. 

And  so, 

"  reficit  rates  quassas 
Indocilis  pauperiem  pati." 

Such  were  some  of  the  troubles  incidental  to  the 
office  of  banker  to  His  Holiness  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  A  more  detailed  account  and  study  of  the 
position,  fortunes,  and  character  of  the  great  financier, 
loan  contractor,  merchant,  and  politician,  would  form 
an  interesting  chapter  in  a  history  of  that  period.  For 
Philip  Strozzi,  whom  the  reader  has  seen  in  a  former 
chapter,  playing  for  a  high  stake  in  the  world  of 
politics,  and  of  whom  he  has  here  a  glimpse  in  his 
character  of  money-lender  and  trader,  was  by  no  means 
one  of  the  least  remarkable  figures  of  that  remarkable 
time. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  away  from  the  subject  of 
these  pages,  to  attempt  such  a  full-length  portrait  here. 
But  it  may  be  interesting,  before  we  dismiss  him,  to 
hear  the  account  given  of  the  Pope's  treasurer,  banker, 
and  kinsman  by  a  contemporary  historian,  who  knew 
him  well. 

Clement  left  him  as  his  legate  in  France,  says  Segni, 
chiefly  because  he  was  afraid  of  his  presence  in 
Florence,  where  his  excessive  wealth,  large  connection, 
nobility  of  birth,  numerous  family  and  high  merit 
enabled  him  to  command  very  considerable  power,  and 
influence.  "  For  all  these  things,"  says  the  historian 
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"  were  combined  in  that  man  in  an  extreme  degree  ; 
although  in  the  opinion  of  severe  moralists,  his  high 
qualities  were  not  a  little  obscured  by  certain  vices. 
For  Philip,  exceedingly  clever  as  he  was,  and  inclined 
by  nature  to  jesting,  was  wont  with  his  usual  levity  to 
scoff  at  religion ;  and  even  at  the  table  of  Clement,  in 
the  presence  of  that  Holy  Personage,  could  not  abstain 
sometimes  from  such  jeering  and  sneers,  as  caused  him 
to  be  deemed  impious,  and  were  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  reputation  of  the  Pope.  Philip  also,  in  conse- 
quence of  evil  habits  acquired  in  his  youth,  was  grossly 
licentious  in  his  life,  and  that  in  a  manner  to  draw 
down  on  him  the  reprobation  of  most  men,  and 
certainly  that  of  all  good  men ;  the  more  so,  as  he 
made  no  secret  of  his  conduct.  He  was,  moreover, 
accused  of  not  caring  much  what  means  his  agents  used 
for  increasing  his  profits.  But  his  dexterous  cleverness, 
his  munificence  to  his  friends,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
mode  of  life  were  such,  that  they  rendered  him  illus- 
trious despite  his  great  vices.  And  many  even 
attributed  his  faults  to  easy  amiability,  rather  than  to 
malignity  and  badness  of  heart." 

It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  whether  the  impartial 
historian  has  most  effectually  gibbeted  the  banker,  or 
the  world  in  which  he  lived,  and  was  admired. 

To  return  however  to  Catherine's  marriage,  the 
contract  further  provides,  that  the  eldest  son  shall 
inherit  the  entire  property  thus  settled,  on  condition 
that  he  be  fitted  for  the  profession  of  arms,  and  not  an 
ecclesiastic ;  "  modo  militia  aptus  existat,  neque  sit 
sacerdotio  addictus."  And  it  is  further  directed,  that 
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the  eldest  son.  shall  pay  to  his  brothers  a  "  legitimate  " 
portion,  and  to  his  sisters  a  dowry  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  them,  and  to  his  own  means.  But  the 
precise  amount  of  such  payments  is  not  stated. 

As  to  the  "trousseau," — "quantum  attinet  ad  cultum 
muliebrem," — the  Pope  will  at  his  own  discretion 
furnish  his  kinswoman  with  clothing,  ornaments,  and 
jewels.  The  latter  however  shall  be  valued,  and 
a  record  thereof  shall  be  preserved,  in  order  that 
the  Pope  may  be  able  to  recover  them  or  the  value 
of  them,  in  the  case  of  Catherine  surviving  her 
husband. 

Among  the  ornaments  thus  furnished  were  a  set  of 
especially  magnificent  pearls,  "  the  largest  and  finest/ 
Brantome  tells  us,  "  that  were  ever  seen  in  such  quan- 
tity; which  at  a  later  period  the  queen  gave  to  her 
daughter-in-law,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  which  I 
have  seen  the  latter  wear."  Von  Keumont  relates  that 
there  was,  in  the  Orleans  collection  of  the  Palais  Royal 
at  Paris,  before  the  last  revolution,  a  portrait  of  Mary 
Stuart,  when  wife  of  Francis  the  Second,  with  richly 
curling  hair,  and  a  stiff  ruff,  and  Catherine's  pearls 
around  her  neck  and  on  her  bosom.* 

The  same  writer  goes  on  to  remark,  that  the  most 
valuable  among  the  gems,  which  formed  part  of  Cathe- 
rine's trousseau,  was  a  magnificent  and  very  remark- 
able casket  of  crystal,  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
Valerio  Vicentino,  the  first  cutter  of  precious  stone  of 
his  own,  or  almost  of  any  other  day.  There  is  how- 
ever an  error  in  this  statement.  The  casket  was 

*  Ingend.  Caterings  de'  Medici,  p.  141. 
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given  by  Clement,  not  to  Catherine,  but  to  Francis 
the  First  on  occasion  of  the  Marseilles  conference.* 
Two  thousand  golden  crowns  had  been  paid  by 
Clement  to  the  artist  for  this  work, — an  enormous 
sum,  when  the  value  of  money  in  those  days  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

"  But  Yalerio,"  says  Yasari,  "  would,  if  Nature  had 
endowed  him  with  powers  of  design  equal  to  his 
excellence  in  engraving,  and  to  his  diligence  and 
perseverance,  have  far  outstripped  the  ancients  in  his 
art,  as  he  has  equalled  them.  And  he  had  the  good 
sense,"  he  adds,  "  to  avail  himself  always  of  the 
drawings  of  others  for  his  gems,  or  to  follow  the  works 
of  the  ancients." 

The  casket  in  question  is  indeed  a  most  marvellous 
work  of  art,  as  may  be  seen  by  all  visitors  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence.  For  there  is  pre- 
served this  remarkable  specimen  of  Italian  workman- 
ship, having  returned  to  its  original  country  in  some 
wholly  unexplained  manner.  It  should  seem  that 
this,  as  well  as  other  objects  of  value,  which  had  been 
placed  by  Charles  the  Ninth  in  a  cabinet  in  the 
Louvre,  was  probably  stolen  during  the  civil  war.  It 
is  certain,  that  when  order  was  restored  by  Henry  the 
Fourth,  nearly  all  the  contents  of  this  cabinet  had 
disappeared.  The  probability  is  that  the  plunderer 
who  had  possessed  himself  of  so  remarkable  an  object, 
thinking  it  unsafe  to  retain  it  in  France,  conveyed  it 
to  Italy,  where  it  was  purchased  by  some  one  of  the 
Medicean  dukes.  The  earliest  record  of  its  presence 

*  Note  91. 
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in  the  Florentine  collection  is  in  the  catalogue  drawn 
up  in  1635.* 

The  casket  is  formed  of  twenty-four  panels  of  rock- 
crystal  in  a  setting  of  silver-gilt,  and  engraved  with 
twenty-four  subjects  from  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  and 
the  four  Evangelists.  Nine  of  these  subjects  have 
been  engraved  by  Cicognara  in  the  87th  plate  of  the 
second  volume  of  his  history. 

Munificence  has  ever  been  lauded  by  courtly  and 
well-bred  historians,  as  one  of  the  most  noble  of  the 
more  especially  regal  virtues.  And  Clement  is  accor- 
dingly much  praised  for  his  munificence  on  the 
occasion  of  Catherine's  marriage.  Much  money  was 
expended.  But  the  '  munificence '  of  princes  can 
unhappily  have  but  one  source.  And  it  would  be  as 
certain  as  the  truth  of  a  mathematical  problem, 
that  the  cost  of  all  this  splendour  was  either  imme- 
diately or  ultimately  defrayed  by  unjust  spoliation 
somewhere,—by  labour  defrauded  of  its  due  reward  in 
some  obscure  corner  of  the  great  social  labyrinth, — 
even  if  there  existed  no  such  little  tell-tale  notice  as 
the  following  in  the  uncourtly  pages  of  old  Cambi. 
It  is  there  told  how  Duke  Alessandro  at  Florence  in 
July,  1533,  raised  a  forced  loan  from  the  citizens  of 
thirty-five  thousand  scudi  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  defences  of  the  city.  "  But  they  spent,"  says  the 
historian,  "  so  much  in  the  equipage  of  the  Duchessina, 
in  embroidery,  and  jewels,  and  clothes,  and  bed-cur- 
tains velvet  and  gold,  and  housings  for  horses,  that 
the  whole  of  the  above  sum  was  consumed  therein."  t 

*  Note  92.  t  Cambi,  ibid,  p.  131. 
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But,  as  that  learned  and  reverend  doctor  in  Theology, 
the  Sieur  Honore  Bouche  judiciously  observes,*  "  Mar- 
seilles being  honoured  upon  that  occasion  by  the  most 
celebrated  assembly  that  perhaps  ever  met  in  Europe, 
comprising  the  entire  court  in  Rome,  and  the  entire 
court  of  France  of  both  sexes,  great  expenses  and  great 
preparations  were  absolutely  necessary  for  such  a 
solemnity." 

Anne  de  Montmorency,  Grand  Master  and  Marshal 
of  France,  had  been  sent  to  Marseilles  by  Francis  to 
make  all  needful  preparations  for  the  Pope's  reception. 
He  arrived  there  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  selected 
three  of  the  best  mansions  in  the  city  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  expected  guests.  Two  in  the  Place 
Neuve,  very  near  together,  and  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  street,  were  destined,  one  for  the  King  and  the 
other  for  His  Holiness.  Over  the  street  which  ran 
between  them,  the  Grand  Master  caused  a  chamber  of 
carpentry-work  to  be  erected,  communicating  with 
either  dwelling,  and  intended  to  serve  as  a  hall  of 
consistory  for  the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals,  as  well  as 
for  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  King  and  his  Holy 
guest.  This  arrangement  was  made  with  the  especial 
view  of  facilitating  frequent  and  private  meetings 
between  the  two  sovereigns.  Both  wished  to  say 
many  things,  which  they  by  no  means  desired  to  be 
overheard  or  recorded,  in  the  playing  out  of  the 
slippery  game  of  politics  on  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. The  Venetian  ambassadors  and  the  corres- 
pondents of  Henry  the  Eighth  agree  in  their  opinion 

*  Hist,  de  Provence,  vol.  ii.  p.  564. 
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of  the  importance  of  the  matters  in  dehate  between  the 
two  ill-matched  potentates  ;  and  both  of  them  speak  of 
the  profound  secrecy  observed  respecting  them.  Thus 
much  at  least  the  Sieur  Valbelle  is  able  to  inform  us 
respecting  that  mysterious  midway  chamber  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  palaces,  that  it  was  hung 
with  most  magnificent  tapestries,  and  that  the  con- 
struction of  it  cost  the  good  city  of  Marseilles  some 
three  thousand  crowns. 

The  King  reached  Marseilles  on  the  eighth  of  Octo- 
ber, and  then  joined  the  Queen  and  the  Princes  at 
Aubagne,  a  village  one  post  from  the  city  on  the  road 
to  Aix.  All  the  greatest  nobles  of  France,  we  are  told, 
together  with  the  Chancellor,  the  Cardinals  and  other 
prelates,  and  all  the  principal  ladies  of  the  court,  had 
arrived  at  Marseilles  about  the  end  of  September. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  eleventh  of  October, 
as  soon  as  the  galleys  forming  the  Pope's  escort  were 
descried  in  the  offing  from  the  Chateau  d'  If  and  the 
fortress  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  the  approach  of 
his  Holiness  was  signalled  to  the  town,  "  all  the  French 
noblesse,  and  all  classes  of  the  townsmen  "  who  could 
find  any  means  of  putting  to  sea  went  out  to  meet  the 
Pope,  "  with  hautbois,  clarions  and  trumpets."  As  soon 
as  he  drew  near  the  shore  he  was  saluted  by  three 
hundred  cannon  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
The  galleys  in  his  train,  of  which  there  were  six 
belonging  to  Spain,  and  four  to  Rhodes,  besides  the 
eighteen  French  sail  under  the  Duke  of  Albany,  forth- 
with returned  the  salute,  "  so  that  one  saw  nothing  but 
smoke,  and  heard  only  canonnading  and  flourishes 
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of  trumpets."  All  the  galleys  however  anchored  off  the 
isles  outside  the  port,  except  that  which  bore  the  Pope. 
The  last  alone  came  into  the  harbour. 

Clement  on  coming  ashore  went  first  to  the  mansion 
of  the  Grand  Master,  where  a  very  large  assemblage  of 
Cardinals,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Abbots  waited  on 
him.  There  he  dined,  and  then  went  to  lodge  at  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Victor,  "  where  Jean  de  Cepede  the 
first  Consul  went  by  the  King's  orders,  to  offer  him  the 
keys  of  the  city." 

On  the  next  day,  Sunday  the  12th,  the  Pope  crossed 
the  harbour,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  solemn 
processional  entry  into  the  city,  which  he  did,  holding 
in  his  two  hands  the  hands  of  the  two  young  princes, 
the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Angouleme.  "  On  stepping 
on  shore  he  was  met  by  all  the  ecclesiastics  in  proces- 
sion, and  having  first  adored  the  Saint  Sacrement, 
he  placed  the  Host  in  a  Tabernacle,  and  put  that 
according  to  the  custom  observed  in  all  the  long 
journeys  of  the  Popes,  (as  has  been  well  and  worthily 
proved  from  the  vast  numbers  of  examples  by  an 
Augustin  friar,  named  Angelus  Rocca,  Sacristan  to 
the  Pope,  and  Bishop  of  Tagaste,  in  a  book  written  by 
him  expressly  on  that  point ; )  on  a  white  horse 
superbly  draped,  and  led  by  two  footmen  magnificently 
dressed,  and  holding  each  in  his  hand  a  rein  of  white 
silk ;  while  in  front  walked  one  with  a  bell  to  warn  the 
people  to  prostrate  themselves  in  adoration  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament ;  and  the  royal  guards  marched  around  the 
horse,  each  holding  in  his  hand  a  flambeau  weighing 
four  pounds." 
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"  Some  maintain,"  says  Bouche,  "  that  the  duchess 
of  Urbino  followed  the  Pope,  and  made  her  entry  that 
same  day.  But  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
case,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  The  same  persons 
declare,  that  the  king  quitted  the  town  at  the  moment 
the  Pope  entered  it,  on  the  score  of  politeness,  and  as 
a  compliment  usual  in  the  meetings  of  great  personages, 
when  the  lower  in  rank  always  goes  to  the  higher  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  But  as  the  above-mentioned  Sieur 
de  Yalbelle,  in  his  very  accurate  memoirs,  says  nothing 
of  all  this,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  the  Dauphin  were  that  day  of  the  Pope's  entry  at 
Aubagne ;  whence  they  came  separately  to  make  their 
entry  into  the  city  with  magnificence ;  as  the  Duchess 
of  Urbino  made  her  separate  entry  after  all  the 
others. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  the  King  made  his  cere- 
monial entry ;  and  we  may  safely  give  credence  to  the 
assertion  of  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the 
show,  on  the  guarantee  of  the  character  and  tastes  of 
Francis,  without  following  the  historian  in  his  detailed 
account  of  the  procession.  Suffice  it,  that  even  the 
archers  of  the  guard  were  richly  covered  with 
"  ouvrages  d'Orphevrerie,"  and  that  Francis  per- 
formed all  the  required  genuflections  and  slipper 
kissings. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Queen  went  through  the 
same  ceremony,  with  a  repetition  of  all  the  pageantry 
of  the  previous  day.  Her  Majesty  had  nine  cardinals 
in  her  train.  She  and  her  daughters,  and  the  ladies  of 
her  court,  occupied  six  "  triumphal  cars,"  which  were 
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attended  by  thirty  damsels  on  magnificently  caparisoned 
horses. 

The  "  Duchessina,"  whom  we  must  now  call  so  for 
the  last  time,  made  her  entry  into  Marseilles  nine  days 
afterwards,  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  of  October,  "coming 
from  Aubagne,  where  she  had  dined  that  day,"  says 
Bouche :  but  we  are  not  informed  where  she  had 
passed  the  time  since  her  arrival  in  France.  Cathe- 
rine, and  twelve  young  ladies  who  accompanied  her, 
did  not,  like  the  ladies  of  the  French  court,  do  her 
processioning  in  a  carriage,  but  on  horseback,  having 
six  other  led  horses  following  her,  all  superbly  covered 
with  brocade,  "  extremely  pompous,"  says  Bouche ;  as, 
indeed,  it  might  well  have  been,  considering  that  all 
the  funds  supplied  by  the  Florentines  for  restoring  the 
defences  of  their  city  went  in  the  paying  for  it.  The 
heiress  of  the  Medici,  moreover,  chose  to  show  that 
she,  too,  had  got  a  coach,  though  she  did  not  occupy 
it ;  so  her  "  carriage  of  black  velvet,"  with  two  pages 
on  the  horses,  followed  her  in  the  procession. 

On  Tuesday,  the  28th,  the  marriage  was  performed, 
the  Pope  himself  officiating.  After  the  ceremony,  the 
bride  was  led  to  the  King's  residence  by  Francis  him- 
self, "  dressed  in  white  satin,  with  a  royal  mantle  of 
gold  spangled  with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  who  led 
her  by  the  arm,  she  being  covered  with  brocade,  with 
a  corsage  of  ermine,  filled  with  pearls  and  diamonds." 
Much  more  brocade,  velvet,  gold,  and  diamonds,  are 
conscientiously  enumerated  by  the  historian,  with  a 
detail  that  might  move  the  rivalry  of  the  chronicler  of 
contemporary  court-ball  splendours.  Suffice  it  for  our 
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more  plebeian  page,  to  have  pointed  out  the  means  by 
which  all  this  magnificence  was  paid  for. 

Sismondi,  in  his  "  History  of  the  French,"  *  says 
that  Catherine,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  was 
thirteen :  but  she  was  born  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1519,  and  was,  therefore,  fourteen  years  and  six 
months  old  on  the  13th  of  October,  1533.  The  same 
historian  says,  also,  that  Henry,  her  husband,  was  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage,  fourteen  years  and  a  half 
old :  but  Henry  was  born  March  31st,  1518,  and  was, 
therefore,  fifteen  years  and  six  months  old  on  the  30th 
September,  1533. 

*  Vol.  xvi.  p.  431. 
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The  bearing  of  Catherine's  youthful  years  on  her  after  character. — 
Her  utter  deficiency  of  moral  ideas. — Catherine  as  a  religious 
persecutor. — Logical  necessity  that  Catholics  should  be  perse- 
cutors.— But  Catherine's  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  did  not 
result  from  the  operation  of  that  law. — Clement  after  the  mar- 
riage.— His  miserable  end  and  dishonoured  obsequies, 

CATHERINE  has  reached  the  point  to  which  it  was 
intended  that  these  pages  should  bring  her.  Her  girl- 
hood is  passed,  and  she  is  launched  on  the  scene  of 
her  active  and  portentous  career.  That  career  in  its 
summer  growth,  and  its  autumnal  harvest-tide,  is 
sufficiently  well  known.  It  has  been  attempted  here 
to  afford  some  tolerable  notion  of  the  seed-time  pre- 
ceding it.  Can  we  recognize  in  the  after-growth  the 
legitimate  produce  of  the  seed  ?  Do  we  clearly  see 
that  the  tree  grew  as  the  twig  was  bent  ?  Can  we  at 
all  perceive  that  the  fifteen-year-old  bride  was  even 
then  fitly  prepared  for  the  perpetration  of  deeds  that 
have  made  her  name  fearful  and  odious  for  three 
centuries  ? 

Surely  we  have  seen  the  fitting  and  perfectly  suffi- 
cient preparation  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  her 
kinsman  and  guardian,  Clement;  in  the  writings  of 
the  statesmen  around  him,  whose  pages  express  the 
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' 
best  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the  world  in  whicn 

her  life  had  heen  passed  ;  in  the  quality  of  her  convent 
"  education ;  "  in  her  near  view  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  church  ;  in  her  familiarity  with  the  highest  and 
ex-officio  holiest  churchmen,  and  their  thoughts  and 
deeds  ;  and  in  the  avowed  opposition  and  hostility  of 
every  partizan  and  friend  of  her  family  to  all  earnest 
aspiration  towards  good,  all  hope  of  improvement,  all 
struggle  after  progress,  moral,  social,  and  spiritual,  as 
expressed  however  imperfectly,  and  often  absurdly,  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  followers  and  disciples  of  Savonarola. 
All  these  educating  influences  pointed  steadily  and 
consistently  in  one  direction.  And  their  result  .was  to 
leave  her  active  and  acute  intellect  wholly  uninformed 
by  any  moral  ideas  whatever.  Eight  and  wrong  were 
practically  words  devoid  of  sense  for  her.  Expedient, 
inexpedient ;  prudent,  imprudent ;  wise,  foolish ;  suc- 
cessful, unsuccessful ;  these  and  such-like  qualities  she 
understood ;  and  they  were  the  only  epithets  she  had 
learned  to  apply  to  human  conduct. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  terrible  and  damning  deed 
which  above  all  else  has  made  the  name  of  Catherine 
de'  Medici  infamous  and  odious  throughout  all  time, 
it  is  demonstrable  that  her  conduct  was  guided  solely 
by  her  conception  of  the  best  and  safest  means  for  the 
preservation  of  her  own  and  her  son's  position  and 
power,  in  the  very  difficult  circumstances  in  which  she 
was  then  placed.  Her  perplexity  was  chiefly  caused 
by  the  ferocious  and  unmanageable  bigotry  of  the 
citizens  of  Paris.  Catherine  herself  was  assuredly  no 
bigot.  She  possessed  no  such  strong  and  energizing 
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conviction.  A  persecuting  bigot  worships  earnestly 
though  blindly — sincerely,  though  degradingly,  an 
unworthily  conceived  Deity.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  Catherine  earnestly  worshipped  any 
Deity.  She  had  not  the  excuse  of  any  strong  con- 
viction. And  in  that  fact  lies  the  gravamen  of  the 
charge  against  her. 

Almost  universally  throughout  the  historical  polemics 
of  three  hundred  years,  in  all  the  mutual  recriminatory 
accusations  of  so  many  generations  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  the  great  topic  of  persecution  has  been 
unfairly  and  illogically  handled.  Protestants,  apart 
from  and  in  addition  to  any  fundamental  objections 
they  may  have  to  urge  against  the  doctrines  of 
Catholicism,  abuse  Catholics  for  persecuting — surely 
most  unreasonably.  Catholics  content  themselves  with 
either  denying  or  retorting  the  charge  ;  and  thus  from 
cowardice  and  disingenuousness  fail  to  base  their 
system  on  its  true  grounds,  and  to  make  the  best  of 
their  case  as  against  Protestants. 

For,  granting  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church, — 
admitting,  that  is,  that  mankind  have  the  certain  know- 
ledge, that  erroneous  belief  in  matters  of  faith  will  be 
visited  hereafter  by  eternal  punishment ;  and  further, 
that  they  have  infallible  means  of  knowing  what  is 
error  and  what  is  truth  in  these  matters ;  it  follows 
irrecusably  that  the  extirpation  of  such  error,  and  the 
extinction  of  those  guilty  of  spreading  it,  is  an  absolute 
and  most  imperative  duty,  at  whatsoever  cost  of  suffering 
to  individuals,  or  generations,  or  nations.  Is  not  a 
mad  dog  a  safe  and  harmless  creature  in  comparison 
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with  the  heretic,  whose  every  word  may  lure  thousands, 
and  even  generations  yet  unborn,  to  eternal  destruc- 
tion ?  The  Catholic  is  assuredly  bound  by  every  most 
sacred  consideration,  and  every  most  irresistible  motive 
of  duty,  charity,  and  beneficence,  to  persecute  heresy 
to  extinction.  And  he  who  neither  does,  nor  wishes  to 
do  so,  may  be  fairly  asserted  to  be  practically  an  un- 
believer in  the  doctrines  of  his  Church. 

And  he  may,  moreover,  urge  against  the  Protestant, 
that,  although  he  also  clings  fondly  to  the  belief,  that 
error  in  belief  will  lead  to  eternal  misery,  he  still  has 
not  the  right  to  persecute  dissidents  from  his  creed, 
since  he  has  not  any  infallible  means  of  recognising 
error.  It  is  true  that  Protestantism  has  striven  hard 
to  supply  this  desideratum,  so  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  the  coveted  privilege  of  persecuting,  by  professing  to 
find  the  infallible  criterion  in  the  written  word  of  God. 
But  the  attempt  to  make  written  words,  respecting  the 
meaning  of  which  all  differ,  who  differ  in  religious 
belief,  stand  in  the  place  of  a  living  infallible  oracle, 
ready  to  answer  yes,  or  no,  to  any  question  as  it  arises, 
is  palpably  a  failure. 

Protestant  persecution  is,  therefore,  logically,  as 
well  as  morally,  indefensible.  But  those  who  object 
to  persecution  by  a  Catholic,  must  either  refuse  to 
consider  erroneous  belief  to  be  liable  to  eternal  punish- 
ment, or  must  demur  to  his  means  of  distinguishing 
error.  To  desire  him  to  hold  his  faith  in  peace  and 
toleration  is  a  stupidity  or  an  insincerity. 

But  it  is  practically,  though  not  quite  logically,  an 
almost  equal  absurdity  to  expect  that  any  man,  who 
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sincerely  holds  eternal  misery  to  be  the  meed  of 
erroneous  belief,  shall  be  tolerant  of  such  error,  even 
though  he  make  no  avowed  profession  of  infallible 
direction.  He  is  quite  convinced  that  his  view  is 
right ;  and  equally  convinced  that  his  neighbour  is  in- 
curring the  wrath  of  God,  and  eternal  punishment,  and 
leading  others  into  the  same  awful  position.  Can  a 
man  with  such  conviction  be  really  tolerant  of  religious 
error  ?  Ought  he  to  be  so  ?  Would  he  not  be,  if  he 
were  so,  something  worse  than  a  narrow-minded 
bigot  ? 

But  these  considerations  lead  directly  and  irresis- 
tibly to  conclusions,  which  the  supporters  of  ecclesias- 
tical system  instinctively  feel  to  be  too  fatal  to  their 
pretensions,  to  be  admitted  for  an  instant.  And  ac- 
cordingly, generation  after  generation  continue  to 
bandy  recriminatory  charges  of  persecution,  not  on 
grounds  of  accusation  against  fundamental  doctrines, 
almost  equally  held  by  both  parties  in  the  dispute, 
but  against  the  personal  character  of  the  individuals, 
who  have  made  themselves  most  conspicuous  for  such 
zeal. 

Catherine  has  been  for  the  most  part  judged  with 
reference  to  such  considerations.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  neither  can  her  conduct  towards  the  Huguenots 
be  defended  or  condemned  on  grounds  having  any 
reference  to  her  religious  creed ;  nor  can  Catholicism 
be  made  to  bear  the  odium  belonging  to  it,  as  far  as 
she  personally  is  concerned.  She  was  perfectly  willing 
to  tolerate  both  religions ;  and  perfectly  ready  to  have 
exterminated  Catholics  instead  of  Protestants,  had  her 
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shrewd  and  practised  sagacity  snowed  her  that  such  was 
the  more  winning  game,* 

The  portent  we  have  to  study  in  her,  is  that  of 
a  penetrating  intelligence  wholly  devoid  of  moral  ideas. 
And  the  most  useful  lesson  to  be  derived  from  such 
study,  is  that  which  consists  in  marking  how  naturally, 
how  necessarily,  such  result  was  produced  by  the  life, 
the  scene,  the  persons,  that  surrounded  her  youthful 
years.  She  was  in  truth  a  remarkably  fine  specimen, 
a  normal  and  well-developed  product  of  the  social  life 
of  an  epoch,  which  has  from  many  circumstances  been 
regarded  of  late  years  with  an  admiration  it  surely  in 
no  wise  merits. 

Clement  did  not  survive  the  marriage  a  twelvemonth. 
All  the  long  secret  conferences  with  Francis,  all  the 
pleading,  all  the  shuffling,  all  the  concessions  and 
promises  were  superfluous  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
the  dreadful  judgment  of  the  council.  A  surer  refuge 
was  at  hand.  The  Pope  died  on  the  25th  of  September, 
1534.  And,  as  Gregory  da  Casalet  writes  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  on  the  15th  of  October  following; 
"  the  joy;  at  Kome  was  two-fold ;  the  election  of  the  new 
Pope  and  the  death  of  the  old  one  being  alike  cause  of 
rejoicing.  Most  bitter  was  the  hatred  felt  by  every 
human  being  for  the  latter ;  a  hatred,  which,  unap- 
peased  even  by  his  death,  showed  itself  by  repeated 
nightly  attacks  upon  his  tomb.  Once  it  was  absolutely 
destroyed,  and  the  corpse  was  found  transfixed  with  a 

*  Note  93. 

t  State  Papers  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  yol.  vii.,  p.  573.  The  original 
is  in  Latin. 
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sword.  And  had  it  not  been  for  respect  for  the 
Cardinal  de*  Medici  (Ippolito),  the  body  would  have 
been  dragged  through  the  city  by  a  hook.  At  length  a 
guard  was  set  over  the  sepulchre." 

The  same  writer,  in  a  letter  written  in  Italian  to 
Lord  Rocheford  on  the  same  day  with  the  preceding, 
tells  him  that  the  Romans  had  "  made  all  the  demon- 
strations against  Clement,  that  a  people  could  make 
against  the  worst  prince  the  world  ever  saw.  His  tomb 
was  broken  and  defaced  with  every  sort  of  filth  every 
night ;  so  that  it  had  every  morning  to  be  re -made  and 
painted  anew.  It  became  necessary  also  to  cut 
in  marble  the  inscription  that  had  been  placed  over 
his  body,  for  every  night  it  was  spoiled  and  altered. 
Thus  instead  of  '  To  Clement  the  Seventh,  Pontifex  ' 
Maximus,  whose  invincible  valour  was  only  exceeded 
by  his  clemency,'  it  was  changed  into  *  To  Inclement, 
Pontifex  Minimus,  whose  conquered  valour  was  only 
exceeded  by  his  avarice.'  So  that  the  inscription 
had  to  be  written  in  marble  and  an  armed  guard 
set  over  it." 

But  the  Medici  supremacy  was  assured  in  Florence, 
and  the  heiress  of  the  house  had  allied  herself  with  the 
blood  royal  of  France.  And  though  Italy,  exhausted 
and  defaced  by  the  wars  his  ambition  had  caused,  was 
still  prostrated  by  misery,  though  the  favourite  kins- 
man, if  not  son,  whom  he  had  placed  on  an  usurped 
throne  at  the  cost  of  innumerable  crimes  and  incalculable 
misery,  was  every  day  more  and  more  showing  himself 
to  be  a  worthless  and  contemptible  wretch,  whose 
power  was  a  scourge  to  his  country ;  and  though  the 
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universal  Church,  of  which  he  was  the  pastor,  was 
convulsed  with  schism  and  disorders  of  all  sorts,  still 
it  may  be  doubted,  whether  Clement,  in  the  secret 
thoughts  of  his  desolate  and  abandoned  death-bed,  had 
any  remotest  idea  that  his  papacy  had  been,  as 
historians  have  since  called  it,  the  most  unfortunate 
Rome  has  ever  seen. 
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THE  FLOKENTINE  HISTOEIANS   OF  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTUEY. 

No  city  has  ever  produced  a  wealth  of  historians  such  as  those 
who  have  made  the  history  of  Florence,  up  to  the  period  of  her 
fall,  a  study  and  a  possession  for  ever  for  the  statesman  and  the 
political  philosopher  ;  and  the  short  period  occupied  by  the  story 
related  in  the  preceding  pages  has  been  illustrated  by  no  less  than 
nine  contemporary  writers,  whose  histories  have,  all  of  them,  in 
a  more  or  less  remarkable  degree,  some  of  the  leading  merits 
demanded  of  an  historian.  The  names  of  all  of  them,  however, 
except  two,  are  nearly  unknown  in  this  country.  Machiavelli 
and  Guicciardini,  indeed,  are  familiar  names  in  every  part  of  the 
civilised  world :  but  few,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  have  ever  heard 
of  Nardi,  Nerli,  Varchi,  Segni,  Cambi,  Ammirato,  or  Pitti.  The 
first  two  only  are  noticed  by  Roscoe,  ample  as  he  is,  for-  the  most 
part,  on  such  topics.  The  last  is  ignored  even  by  the  universal 
Tiraboschi,  not  inexcusably,  since  Pitti' s  work,  though  well 
known,  had  never  in  his  day  been  printed. 

This  neglect  is  not  merited.  The  events  of  that  short  period 
on  which  most  of  these  writers  have  concentrated  their  attention, 
have  exercised  an  appreciable  influence  on  the  course  of  human 
civilisation  ;  and  the  characters  of  the  men  themselves,  and  their 
modes  of  thought,  furnish  important  aid  in  the  formation  of  a 
true  and  lively  conception  of  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  and 
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the  society  they  wrote  of,  and  wrote  for.  As  they  have  all  con- 
tributed some  features  to  the  picture  I  have  endeavoured  to  set 
before  the  reader,  I  have  thought  that  it  would  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  him  to  have  in  a  few  pages  some  account  of  the  seven  less 
known  names  in  the  above  list. 

Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini  I  have  passed  over,  as  too  well 
known  to  require  any  such  introduction  to  the  English  student. 


NARDI. 

Jacopo  Nardi  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  knot  of 
Florentine  authors,  who  have  placed  the  story  of  their  native  city 
on  a  level,  in  point  of  literary  interest  and  dignity,  with  that  of 
the  most  civilised  states  of  Europe.  All  writers  of  contemporary 
history  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; — the  men  of  observation 
and  the  men  of  action; — the  tranquil  spectators  of  the  great 
drama,  and  the  more  impassioned  writers,  whose  "quorum  pars 
magnet,  fui"  adds  so  moving  an  interest  to  their  narratives. 
Florence  is  rich  in  writers  belonging  to  either  kind ;  but  the 
nature  of  her  republican  government,  in  which  every  leading 
citizen  was  called  on  to  take  an  immediate  interest,  and  most  of 
them  a  direct  part,  ensured  her  an  especially  plentiful  supply  of 
authors  belonging  to  the  latter  class. 

Among  these  the  name  of  Nardi  may  fairly  be  added,  proximus, 
though  certainly  longo  intervallo,  to  those  of  Machiavelli  and 
Gruicciardini. '  In  soundness  of  moral  sentiment,  uprightness  of 
mind,  and  honesty  of  purpose,  he  was  probably  much  superior  to 
either  of  them.  But  the  depth  of  insight  and  grasp  of  intellect 
which  have  given  those  writers  their  world-wide  reputation,  and 
made  their  works  a  necessary  portion  of  the  reading  of  every 
statesman  and  historian,  are  not  found  in  the  pages  of  worthy 
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Jacopo  Nardi.  His  volumes  will  scarcely  ever  more  be  read,  save 
by  those  specially  interested  in  examining  the  sources  of  Floren- 
tine history;  and  his  involved  and  sometimes  ungrammatical 
sentences — though  he  is  far  from  being  as  bad  as  his  friend 
Yarchi  in  this  respect — will  make  him  weary  reading  even  to 
them.  Yet  the  character  of  the  man,  which  appears  to  have 
stood  higher  among  his  contemporaries  than  any  other  writer  of 
that  day,  and  which  certainly  commands  more  marked  respect 
from  such  Italians  of  the  present  generation  as  are  versed  in 
the  history  of  their  country,  gives  an  especial  weight  and  interest 
to  his  pages. 

Jacopo  Nardi  was  born,  in  1476,  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
Florentine  family,  and  when  the  fall  of  Florence,  in  1530,  left  him 
at  fifty-four  a  hopeless  and  ruined  exile,  he  had  already  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  soldier,  a  poet,  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a 
diplomatist.  The  first  character  he  shared  with  well-nigh  every 
citizen  of  Florence  in  those  disastrous  days.  As  a  poet,  he  had 
earned  the  applause  of  his  contemporaries  by  a  comedy  entitled 
"  L'Amicizia,"  which  is  thought  by  some  literary  antiquaries  to 
give  him  the  credit  of  having  been  the  inventor  of  the  Italian 
11  versi  tciolti"  or  blank  verse.  Tiraboschi,  however,  denies  this. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  some  "  Canti  Carnascialeschi"  or 
Carnival  songs,  which  were  sung  at  Florence  in  1514,  and  which 
Roscoe  considers  "among  the  best"  in  the  collection  of  such 
poems. 

As  a  scholar,  his  reputation  was  much  wider,  and  founded  on 
more  serious  grounds.  His  translation  of  Livy  has,  from  the  date 
of  its  first  publication — (Venice,  1540) — to  the  present  day,  always 
been  deemed  one  of  the  best  renderings  of  an  ancient  author  pos- 
sessed by  the  Italian  language.  It  was  held  by  the  literary  legis- 
lators of  the  Delia  Crusca,  in  their  better  day,  to  be  a  classic,  and 
a  "  testa  di  lingua,"  or  conclusive  authority  for  the  use  of  words ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  literary  adulation  of  despotism,  to 
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find  the  name  of  the  old  republican  scholar  excluded  from  subse- 
quent editions  of  the  great  dictionary  of  that  Academy.  The 
being  cited  by  those  authoritative  assay-masters  of  the  language 
is  held  in  Italy  to  be  an  honour,  and  to  confer  a  literary  rank,  not 
readily  appreciated  by  nations,  among  whom  purity  of  diction 
holds  a  much  less  important  place  in  relation  to  other  literary 
merits.  Another  anecdote,  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the 
time,  is  related  by  Tiraboschi,  in  connection  with  Nardi's  trans- 
lation of  Livy.  The  great  literary  historian  gives  it  on  the 
authority  of  Pietro  Aretino,  who  speaks  of  the  circumstance  in  a 
letter  to  the  Marchese  del  Yasto,  to  whom  Nardi  had  dedicated 
the  work.  Two  wealthy  friends  of  the  author — unfortunately  not 
named,  but  called  by  Aretino  "gran  personaggi" — had  been  in 
the  habit  of  assisting  Nardi  in  his  exile  with  an  annual  donation 
of  fifty  crowns  each.  Both  of  these  munificent  benefactors  had 
speculated,  it  should  seem,  on  a  quid  pro  quo  in  return  for  their 
benevolence,  in  the  shape  of  a  dedication  of  the  expected  trans- 
lation ;  each  had,  moreover,  given  the  author  to  understand,  that 
the  continuance  of  the  annual  stipend  would  be  contingent  on 
their  gratification  in  this  respect.  But  the  ruined  exile,  though 
willing  to  be  pensioned,  after  the  recognised  fashion  of  the  scholars 
of  that  age,  would  not  be  bought,  but  dedicated  his  book  to  the 
patron  of  his  own  choosing,  and  forfeited  his  hundred  crowns. 

As  a  statesman,  Nardi  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  government 
of  the  city  at  various  times  during  the  extremely  difficult  and 
disastrous  years  immediately  preceding  the  siege  of  Florence  ;  and 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-citizens  is  shown 
by  their  having  confided  to  him  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Yenice  in 
1527.  Again,  when,  in  1534,  the  exiled  republican  party  of 
Florence  determined  on  appealing  to  Charles  the  Fifth  against  the 
intolerable  tyranny  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  Nardi  was  not  only 
named  one  of  the  six  deputies  sent  to  plead  before  the  imperial 
arbiter  at  Naples,  but  was  selected  as  spokesman  on  the  occasion  ; 
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and  the  long,  powerful,  and  truly  dignified  speech  which  he 
addressed  to  Charles  has  been  preserved  by  Yarchi.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  the  oration,  which,  as  Pignotti  has  remarked,* 
was  probably  little  listened  to  and  less  understood  by  the  Emperor, 
produced  no  good  result.  It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if 
it  had.  And  the  three  additional  centuries  of  experience  of  the 
nature  of  despotic  rulers,  which  the  world  has  had  since  that  day, 
makes  the  scheme  of  pleading  before  a  despot  the  cause  of  liberty 
against  his  own  intended  son-in-law,  appear,  to  our  better- 
instructed  ideas,  a  most  notable  piece  of  innocent  simplicity. 

Nardi  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  exile  at  Yenice,  where 
he  received  a  pension  from  Cosmo,  after  the  unexpected  accession 
of  that  prince  to  the  throne  of  Tuscany.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  Medici  as  Cosmo  was,  and  tyrant  as  he 
turned  out  to  be,  the  receiving  a  pension  from  him  by  the  old 
republican  is  by  no  means  to  be  deemed  the  same  thing  as  sub- 
mitting to  receive  it  from  his  old  enemies,  and  the  enslavers  of 
his  country,  the  Medici  of  the  elder  branch.  The  greatest  enmity 
had  always  existed  between  the  two  lines  of  the  family,  and 
it  was  at  first  hoped  that  the  accession  of  Cosmo  would  have 
guaranteed  to  the  country  at  least  the  blessings  of  constitutional 
liberty.  But,  even  while  these  hopes  lasted,  Florence,  under  a 
prince  however  worthy,  was  not  the  Florence  of  the  old  common- 
wealth's man's  youth,  or  of  his  dreams,  and  Jacopo  Nardi  stead- 
fastly refused  to  return  thither. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  fallen  statesman,  baffled 
diplomatist,  exiled  citizen,  and  ruined  man,  should  write  a  per- 
fectly impartial  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the 
state  from  which  he  was  an  outcast.  Nor  can  the  verdict  of 
Tiraboschi — that  his  pages  bear  all  the  marks  of  the  work  of  a 
partizan — be  impugned.  Yet  the  book  is  an  honest  one,  accurate, 
frank,  and  singularly  free  from  artifices  of  special  pleading,  or 

*  Storia  di  Toscana,  vol.  v.  p.  338. 
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attempts  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  The  author's 
opinions  and  partialities  are  strongly  expressed,  and  he  who  has 
most  studied  the  history  of  that  age  in  the  works  of  writers  of  all 
colours,  will  best  know  how  heartily  every  good  man's  aversions 
will  coincide  with  those  of  honest  Nardi. 

He  also  wrote  a  Life  of  the  famous  Captain  Antonio  Giacomini, 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  another  biographer,  the  Senator  Jacopo 
Pitti,  was  expressly  ordained  by  Providence  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  Pisa  for  the  Florentines.  Pitti,  in  alluding  to  this  life  by 
our  historian,  calls  him  "that  upright  old  man,  Jacopo  Nardi." 
And  a  very  competent  judge*  has  recently  declared  his  life  of 
Giacomini  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  compositions  in  the  range 
of  Italian  literature,  in  point  of  artistic  arrangement,  purity  of 
diction,  and  noble  generosity  of  sentiment. 

The  Life  of  Nardi,  written  in  1735  by  Carlo  Maria  Nardi,  his 
descendant,  is  prefixed  to  the  latest  and  by  far  the  best  edition  of 
his  history  by  Signor  Lelio  Arbib,  printed  at  Florence  in  1842,  in 
two  volumes  8vo.  It  was  first  printed  at  Lyons,  in  4to,  in  1582, 
and  a  second  time  at  Florence,  by  Bartolommeo  Sermartelli,  in 
1584.  But  both  these,  as  well  as  all  subsequent  editions,  till  the 
last,  are  disfigured  by  important  lacun<et  now  first  filled  up  by 
Signor  Arbib  from  MSS.  in  the  Florentine  libraries. 

The  author  of  the  Life  claims  for  his  kinsman  the  credit  of 
having  first  suggested  to  Guicciardini  to  write  that  history  of  his 
country  which  has  so  entirely  eclipsed  his  own,  and  every  other 
work  on  the  subject.  He  relates  also  another  anecdote,  worth  pre- 
serving for  the  sake  of  the  conclusion  of  it.  Nardi  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Academia  della  Crusca,  when  that  body  petitioned 
Leo  the  Tenth,  in  1519,  to  be  allowed  to  bring  the  bones  of  Dante 
from  Ravenna  to  Florence.  The  prayer  was  granted ;  but,  as  is 
well  known,  in  vain.  "For,"  says  Nardi's  biographer,  "when 
the  deputies  sent  by  the  Academy  arrived  at  Ravenna,  they  did 

*  Filippo  Luigi  Polidori  in  his  preface  to  the  history  of  Jacopo  Pitti. 
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not  find  Dante,  either  in  the  spirit  or  in  the  body ;  and  it  was 
thought,  that  as  he  in  his  lifetime  had,  both  in  the  spirit  and  in 
the  body,  wandered  over  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  so  after 
death  he  had  been  gathered  and  received,  both  in  the  spirit  and 
in  the  body,  into  one  or  other  of  those  receptacles." 

Nardi  lived  upwards  of  twenty-six  years  in  exile.  The  exact 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known ;  but  we  find  the  disheartened  old 
man  writing  to  his  friend  and  fellow-historian,  Yarchi,  on  the 
13th  of  July,  1555,  "  I  am  still  sound  in  health,  though  weak, 
having,  on  the  21st  of  this  month,  to  take  my  staff  in  hand  for 
the  climbing  of  the  weary  ascent  of  the  eightieth  year  of  this  my 
ill-spent  life." 


FILIPPO  DE'  NEELI. 

The  next  on  the  list  of  these  remarkable  historians,  the 
Senator  Filippo  de'  Nerli,  contrasts  strikingly  with  his  contem- 
porary, Jacopo  Nardi,  in  character,  fortunes,  and  career.  While 
the  impracticable  republican  was  consigned,  by  the  obstinacy  of 
his  principles,  to  poverty  and  exile,  his  fellow-historian  was 
composing  his  "  commentaries  "  in  the  leisure  moments  of  a  life 
passed  amid  honours,  friends,  court  employments  and  court 
favour.  Before  the  revolution  which  followed  the  sack  of  Rome 
in  1527,  Filippo  de'  Nerli  had  occupied  several  honourable  posi- 
tions in  the  government  of  his  country.  After  the  accession  of 
the  atrocious  Alexander,  he  was  again  similarly  employed ;  and 
when  the  intolerable  nuisance  of  that  tyrant's  existence  had  been 
removed  by  his  murder,  and  the  Medici  of  the  younger  branch 
were  called  to  the  vacant  throne,  he  was  still  found  to  be  too 
useful  a  man  to  be  set  aside  by  the  new  Duke,  notwithstanding 
his  attachment  to  the  relatives  Cosmo  so  much  hated.  The  waters 
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were  troubled,  and  many  a  vessel  foundered  in  those  storms ;  but 
the  trim  bark  of  Filippo  de'  Nerli  was  to  be  seen  after  the  tempest, 
floating  with  the  stream  as  quietly  and  as  prosperously  as  ever. 
Machiavelli  dedicated  to  him  his  lines  on  "Opportunity,"  that 
"Capitolo  dell'  Occasione"  which  he  imitated  from  Ausonius, 
who  had  imitated  it  from  Posilippus,  and  which  Roscoe  has 
imitated  from  him.  And  certainly  it  should  seem  that  the  courtly 
historian  must  have  deserved  the  dedication  better  than  most  men 
of  that  day. 

The  family  de'  Nerli  belonged  to  the  oldest  nobility  of  Florence 
—to  that  "  of  the  first  circle,"  as  the  Florentines  say,  alluding  to 
the  most  ancient  and  smallest  circuit  of  the  city  walls.  Dante,  in 
a  well-known  passage  of  the  "Paradiso,"  characterises  the  good 
old  primitive  times  of  Florence,  as  days  when  a  de'  Nerli  or  a  del 
Yecchio  might  be  seen  clothed  in  a  simple  buff  jerkin,  while  their 
wives  were  busy  with  distaff  and  spindle. 

"E  vidi  quel  de'  Nerli,  e  quel  del  Yecchio 
Esser  content!  alia  pella  scoverta 
E  le  sue  donne  al  fuso,  ed  al  pennecchio." 

And  honourable  mention  of  the  family  may  frequently  be  met 
with  from  that  remote  period  down  to  the  days  of  the  historian. 

In  the  days  before  the  eventful  1527,  Filippo  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  company  of  distinguished  young  men, 
who  were  wont  to  meet  in  the  gardens  and  "loggia"  of  the 
Rucellai.  These  were  the  sons,  successors,  or  imitators  of  that 
venerable  company  who  used  to  cultivate  Platonic  philosophy 
beneath  the  porticoes  at  Careggi,  under  the  auspices  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent.  The  family  name  of  Rucellai  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  "  Oricello,"  the  name  of  a  dye  used  by  the 
Florentine  clothiers,  which  was  first  brought  to  Florence  by  the 
founder  of  the  family ;  and  the  extensive  gardens  which  Cosmo 
Rucellai  opened  to  his  literary  and  philosophic  friends  still  exist 
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under  the  name  of  the  Orti  Oricellari.  They  have  been  very 
considerably  changed  by  the  alterations  of  many  successive  pro- 
prietors, and,  worst  of  all,  in  these  latter  days,  by  the  passage 
through  them  of  the  railway  from  Florence  to  Pistoia. 

The  "Loggia,"  or  portico,  has  disappeared.  Such  buildings 
constituted  a  remarkable  feature,  both  in  the  domestic  architec- 
ture, and  in  the  social  life  of  ancient  Florence.  The  magnificent 
Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  built  by  Orgagna,  which  now  constitutes  the 
leading  ornament  of  the  principal  piazza  of  Florence,  and  which 
is  familiar  to  the  eye  of  all  travellers,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
them.  Most  of  the  leading  families  possessed  similar  buildings 
on  a  smaller  and  more  modest  scale  ;  and  beneath  their  pleasant 
shade  in  summer,  much  of  that  half  domestic,  half  public,  social 
life  peculiar  to  the  cities  of  medieval  Italy  was  passed.  Beneath 
his  "loggia"  the  landed  proprietor  received  his  tenants,  and  held 
his  audit ;  there,  also,  noble  matrons  received  their  friends  and 
visitors.  And  certain  "  loggie  "  made  for  themselves  reputations 
analogous  to  those  achieved  by  some  modern  drawing-rooms.  Of 
the  "Loggia  degli  Agolanti,"  it  was  currently  said,  that  there 
"  sipotea  star  sicuri  di  nonfar  casaccia" — one  might  be  sure  of 
not  making  a  mesalliance  there.  And  so  celebrated  had  the 
receptions,  held  beneath  the  open  arches  of  that  portico,  become 
for  the  number  of  desirable  matches  formed  among  the  society 
that  met  there,  that  the  spot  at  which  the  building  was  situated 
obtained  the  name  of  "  Canto  del  Parentado,"  or  marriage  corner. 
"We  hear  much  in  the  old  novelists  of  chess-playing  and  other 
games  beneath  the  "Loggie."  Sometimes  much  gambling  went 
on  there,  occasioning  large  gatherings  of  the  young  and  dissi- 
pated, and  no  little  scandal  to  sober  citizens,  till  the  government 
found  it  necessary  to  forbid  that  such  games  should  be  played  in 
such  places. 

But  the  frequenters  of  the  "  Loggia  dei  E-ucellai "  were  engaged 
in  contest  of  a  different,  and,  as  many  of  their  fellow-citizens 
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were  inclined  to  think,   a  more  dangerous   kind.      The  most 
inquiring,  and  some  of  the  boldest  spirits  of  their  country  and 
time,  were  eagerly  discussing  there  the  fundamental  principles  of 
civil  policy  ;  while  the  mob  of  Florentines  were  more  summarily 
reaching  the  conviction,  that  let  what  would  be  right  in  such 
matters,  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Florence  was  assuredly  all 
wrong.      Among  the  young    philosophers  who   "walked  their 
olived  Academe"  in  the  Oricellari  gardens,  there  was  one  deep- 
eyed  and  hollow-cheeked,  shrewd  and  sinister- visage d  man; — 
one  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  plot  with,  and  more  dangerous  to 
plot  against,  and  the  real  workings  of  whose  mind  were  probably 
as  little  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  they  have  since  been 
dark    and    doubtful  to  after    generations.      This    was  Mccolo 
Machiavelli,  whose  " discourses"  on  Livy  were  a  result  of  these 
Oricellari  meetings.     "  Among  this  party,"  says  Nerli,  in  the 
seventh  book  of  his  commentaries,  "  Niccol6  Machiavelli  was 
a  constant  visitor ;  and  I  was  very  intimate  and  talked  much 
with  him,  as  indeed  with  all  the  rest  of  them.     They  occupied 
themselves  much  with  the  study  of  history,  by  writing  letters  on 
such  subjects ;   and  it  was  with  materials  thus  furnished,  and 
at  their  request,   that  Machiavelli  wrote  that  book  of  his,  of 
Discourses  on  Titus  Livius,  as  also  his  book  of  treatises  and 
remarks  on  the  art  of  war."     Jacopo  Pitti,  also,  of  whose  writings 
some  account  will  be  given  at  a  further  page,  makes  one  of  the 
characters  in  his  dialogue  in  defence  of  the  radical  party  in 
Florence  say  that  "  the  Discourses  were  the  breath  of  the  coterie 
assembling  in  the  Rucellai  gardens,  and  Machiavelli  was  but  the 
trumpet  through  which  it  was  delivered.     "When  the  storm  of 
revolution  broke  over  Florence  in  1527,  and  the  talkers  of  the 
Rucellai  gardens  had  to  choose  their  side  in  earnest  as  actors,  the 
majority  became  violent  opponents  of  the  Medicean  supremacy. 
But  Nerli  took  the  other  side,  and  suffered  a  temporary  imprison- 
ment as  a  partizan  of  the  Medici. 
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His  "  Commentaries  on  the  Civil  Affairs  which  passed  within 
the  City  Walls  from  1215  to  1537  "  were  first  published  in  1728, 
in  folio,  with  the  date  of  Augsburg.  They  are  divided  into 
twelve  books,  of  which  the  first  six  bring  the  history  down  to  the 
period  of  Catherine's  birth  in  1519 ;  while  the  last  six,  filling 
170  pages  out  of  the  300  of  which  the  volume  consists,  are 
occupied  with  the  story  of  eighteen  years  of  the  lifetime  of  the 
historian. 

That  cold  impassibility,  equally  unmoved  by  admiration  for 
moral  good,  or  indignation  at  moral  evil,  with  which  the  great 
masters  of  Italian  hfetory  have  so  frequently  been  charged,  marks 
the  work  of  Filippo  de'  Nerli  more  strikingly  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  group  of  writers  spoken  of  in  this  note.  The  reader 
of  his  pages  is  often  reminded  that  it  is  a  friend  of  Machiavelli 
who  is  writing  ;  and  this  tone  of  mind  has  at  least  one  advantage 
in  the  case  of  writings  by  a  thorough-going  partizan  author ; — 
they  will  be  less  likely  to  deceive  and  mislead  their  readers. 
There  is  a  nau'e  candour,  which  proceeds  from  moral  insen- 
sibility ;  and  Nerli  has  related  facts  and  attributed  motives  to 
his  Medicean  friends  and  relatives,*  with  a  calm  and  equable 
veracity,  hardly  attainable  by  either  friend  or  foe,  capable  of 
appreciating  the  atrocity  of  them. 

This  method  of  unblushingly  asserting  the  existence  of  springs 
of  action  usually  disavowed,  and  of  laying  bare  those  meanest 
portions  of  mean  natures,  which  are  generally  hidden  beneath 
manifold  layers  of  false  semblances,  has  very  frequently  the 
effect  of  obtaining  for  such  an  analyser  of  human  conduct  a 
character  for  profundity  and  great  insight.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  such  professors  of  Machiavellian  profundity 
would  not  be  found  altogether  astray  and  helplessly  shallow,  if 
called  upon  to  exercise  their  craft  on  those  portions  of  human 

*  Nerli  married  Caterina  Salviati,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Pope  Leo's 
sister  Lucretia,  and  the  sister  of  Duke  Cosmo's  mother. 
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story  which  have  afforded  examples  of  nobleness,  generosity,  and 
self-denial.  Furnished  with  plumb-lines  capable  of  sounding 
any  depth,  they  would  be  found  unprepared  with  any  apparatus 
for  measuring  moral  altitudes  towering  high  above  their  own. 
Their  "  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature"  would  be  found 
as  misleading  as  a  false  compass.  Straightforward  honesty  would 
be  a  baffling  puzzle,  and  the  sacrifice  of  interest  to  principle  an 
incomprehensible  and  incredible  enigma  to  them.  The  student  of 
the  Italian  historians  of  the  sixteenth  century  will  hardly  doubt 
that  the  greatest  among  them  would  have  been  found  thus 
incapable,  had  their  subject  required  them  to  exercise  their 
acuteness  on  purer  materials  than  those  among  which  they  lived. 

Filippo  de'  Nerli  was  born  in  1485,  and  died  in  1556,  "  full  of 
vears  and  glory,"  says  the  anonymous  writer  of  a  short  life  pre- 
fixed to  his  history.  Duke  Cosmo  afforded  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
his  rival  historian,  Yarchi,  all  such  assistance  as  could  be  derived 
from  the  free  inspection  of  state  papers.  The  new  sovereign 
knew  well  that  in  no  way  could  his  grudge  against  his  prede- 
cessors be  fatter  fed,  than  by  allowing  the  truth  to  be  told  of 
them.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  ducal  secretary  writing  to 
Yarchi,  to  return  certain  volumes  of  archives,  "since  others  also 
are  engaged  in  writing  the  same  history,  and  we  have  the  Duke's 
orders  to  deliver  those  books;  .  .  .  and  that  you  may  not 
fancy  that  they  are  wanted  for  some  obscure  pedant,  know  that 
the  writer  in  question  is  Filippo  de'  Nerli." 


BENEDETTO  YARCHI. 

Benedetto  Yarchi,  born  in  1502,  was  a  man  of  very  different 
stamp  from  his  friend  and  senior,  Nardi.  Lighter  in  mental 
calibre,  easier  in  temper,  moved  less  deeply  than  the  stern  old 
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republican  by  those  aims  and  events  which  ambitious  politicians 
and  busy  men  of  the  world  deem  the  only  serious  affairs  of  life, 
and  more  strongly  than  he,  probably,  by  all  that  appertained  to 
his  own  easy  and  commodious  passage  through  it,  he  was  one  of 
those  men  destined  to  take  and  to  find  life  easy.  Not  that  he  was 
devoid  of  strong  opinions,  or  of  the  courage  needed  for  their 
utterance ;  nor  that  the  happy  life  in  his  Yaldarno  Villa  was  in 
the  least  degree  characterised  by  Sybaritic  luxury,  or  epicurean 
indolence.  Very  far  from  that!  But  he  seems  to  have  been 
endowed  with  the  genial  faculty  of  eliciting  and  appreciating 
affection ;  a  gift  most  rare  in  those  days,  which  produced  such 
abounding  crops  of  vigorous  hatreds,  and  such  scanty  harvests  of 
the  kindlier  sentiments.  "  Sinceri  cultor  amoris,"  he  calls  him- 
self in  an  epitaph  composed  by  him  for  his  own  resting-place. 
And  he  seems  to  have  reaped  the  reward  of  such  a  disposition. 
Few  men  of  that  day  have  been  spoken  of  affectionately  by  so 
many  of  their  contemporaries.  "  II  buon  Varchi"  is  a  phrase  we 
repeatedly  meet  with  in  the  writers  of  his  own  and  the  next 
generations.  And  he  was  in  truth  one  of  those,  who  need  the 
assistance  and  tolerance  of  their  fellows  in  their  passage  through 
life.  For  his  reckless  improvidence  and  easy  generosity  would 
have  rendered  him  quite  incapable  of  securing  by  his  own 
unaided  exertions  the  quiet  life  of  literary  leisure  and  literary  f 
work  which  he  loved. 

His  father  was  a  lawyer  ;  who,  thinking  him  too  stupid  for  his 
own  profession,  apprenticed  him  to  a  tradesman.  But  his  master 
soon  complained  that  young  Benedetto  would  attend  to  any  books 
sooner  than  ledgers.  The  senior  therefore  once  again  determined 
on  making  him  a  great  canonist ;  and  sent  him  to  study  for  the 
purpose  at  the  university  of  Pisa.  Benedetto  behaved  like  a  good 
and  affectionate  son,  and  worked  hard  at  studies  which  were 
utterly  disgusting  to  him.  But  at  his  father's  death,  which 
occurred  shortly  afterwards,  finding  himself  in  possession  of  an 
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easy  fortune,  lie  flung  law  to  the  winds,  and  set  himself  ardently 
to  the  study  of  Greek  under  Pier  Yettori,  one  of  the  ablest 
professors  of  the  new  learning  in  that  age.  Of  the  Latin  language, 
Yarchi  was  already  master. 

Thus  furnished  he  would  fain  have  forthwith  started  on  his 
travels,  to  visit  the  celebrated  universities  of  the  north  of  Italy. 
But  with  the  year  1527,  the  troubles  of  Florence  began ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  the  republic  in  1530,  that  he  was  able 
to  leave  that  city.  We  then  find  him  living  successively  at 
Yenice,  at  Padua,  and  at  Bologna,  consorting  with  other  noble  and 
studious  Florentine  youths,  following  the  courses  of  the  most 
celebrated  professors  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy  ; 
and  gradually  selling  bit  by  bit  all  his  patrimony.  Deeming 
genuinely  and  practically  that  learning  was  better  than  houses 
and  land,  he  continued  this  course  till  absolute  want  of  means  to 
continue  abroad  compelled  him  to  return  to  Florence.  There  the 
new  Duke  Cosmo  was  engaged  in  founding  an  Academy;  and 
eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  the  now  poor  but 
learned  Yarchi.  He  was  salaried  by  the  Duke ;  and  lived  in  the 
paternal  mansion,  in  which  he  was  born,  the  last  remaining 
fragment  of  his  property.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  had  sold 
that  also,  and  was  forced  to  go  into  a  lodging.  About  this  time 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  was  beginning  to  be  old  enough  to 
need  a  tutor.  And  it  was  thought,  says  Yarchi' s  biographer, 
that  he  might  have  had  that  place,  "if  he  had  been  more  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  would  have  accommodated  himself  to  the  life  of  a 
court.  But  this  he  neither  could  nor  would  do;  being,  as  he  was, 
entirely  free  from  either  ambition  or  avarice ;  and  in  these 
respects  much  like  one  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  so  often 
talked  of  and  so  seldom  imitated." 

Duke  Cosmo,  however,  anxious  to  keep  near  him  a  man  now 
celebrated,  whom  Pope  Paul  the  Third  was  also  bidding  for,  and 
finding,  that  to  serve  Yarchi,  it  must  be  done  in  his  own  way,  and 
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without  abridging  in  any  degree  the  careless  freedom  of  his 
independent  habits,  gave  him  for  life  the  Yilla  of  La  Topaia, 
about  three  miles  from  Florence,  doubled  his  pension,  and  pre- 
sented him  moreover  with  a  benefice,  which  he  was  by  no  means 
prevented  from  holding  by  not  being  in  priest's  orders. 

But  the  improvident  habits  and  independent  character  of 
Messer  Benedetto  were  not  the  only  reasons,  why  the  pleasant 
retirement  of  La  Topaia  was  better  adapted  for  the  historian's 
residence  than  Florence.  The  freedom,  with  which  men  yet 
living  and  parties  hardly  yet  extinct,  were  treated  in  his  history, 
had  excited  violent  animosities  against  him.  It  was  the  custom 
of  Duke  Cosmo  to  hear  the  historian  read  to  him  from  time  to 
time  portions  of  his  work,  as  he  completed  it ;  and  would  often 
encourage  him,  we  are  told,  by  exclaiming,  "  Admirable ! 
admirable.  Miracoli!  Varchi  ;  Miracoli!"  as  the  free-spoken 
Benedetto  rehearsed  his  severe  strictures  on  the  Duke's  prede- 
cessors and  kinsmen.  One  evening,  as  Yarchi  was  returning  from 
one  of  these  readings  at  the  palace,  he  was  attacked  by  two  or 
three  men,  and  severely  wounded.  It  was  evidently  intended  to 
take  his  life ;  but  he  escaped  at  the  cost  of  a  confinement  to  his 
bed  of  some  duration.  He  declared,  that  he  knew  his  assailants  ; 
but  refused  to  name  them  except  to  the  Duke's  private  ear. 

After  this  nearly  the  whole  of  his  remaining  life  was  spent  at  La 
Topaia.  The  villa  so  called  is  most  delightfully  situated  on  the 
slope  of  the  Apennine,  a  little  above  the  well-known  ducal 
residence  of  Petraia,  and  commands  an  exquisite  view  of  Florence 
and  the  Yaldarno.  The  long  low  building  cosily  crouching  close 
to  the  hill  side  among  the  surrounding  olive  plantations,  remains 
exactly  in  the  same  state  as  when  the  genial  old  scholar  in- 
habited it ;  except  that  some  additional  farm  buildings  have  been 
constructed  in  the  rear.  The  grand  Duke's  farmer  is  now  the 
only  inhabitant.  The  south  front,  consisting  of  a  ground  floor 
alone,  with  its  rooms  looking  on  a  broad  green  terrace,  contains 
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the  portion  that  was  Varchi's  home.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  large 
and  well  proportioned  vaulted  room,  thirty  feet  long,  by  twenty- 
seven  wide,  with  windows  opening  to  the  ground.  Two  rooms 
open  off  this  on  either  side  ;  furnishing  chamber,  guest-chambers, 
and  servant's  room.  Many  a  choice  and  cheery  knot  of  kindred 
spirits  have  discussed  high  themes  and  brilliant  flasks  in  that 
pleasant  room,  and  may  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight  from 
distant  Florence,  when  the  soft  wind  blew  from  the  south.  Now 
a  portion  of  the  year's  olive  crop,  spread  to  dry  on  the  ample 
floor,  was  all  that  I  found  in  it ;  and  the  inscription  on  one  of  the 
walls,  "  Lastitiae  Cosmus  dator,"  was  the  sole  memorial  of  its 
past  tenants.  Besides  the  rooms  that  have  been  mentioned  there 
is  a  portico  in  front  of  the  centre  chamber,  and  a  Loggia  over  it. 
The  latter  must  afford  a  most  enchanting  seat  on  a  summer 
evening,  while  the  sun  is  setting  behind  the  hills  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Yaldarno.  And  many  a  page  of  Yarchi's  history  of  the 
storied  vale  and  its  fair  city,  spread  below,  has  doubtless  been 
penned  there.  When  the  happy  historian  took  possession  of  his 
new  abode,  he  began  to  think,  that  so  delightful  a  residence 
deserved  a  better  name.  Topaia  signifies  a  mouse's  hole,  or  place 
frequented  by  mice;  a  "  mousery,"  as  one  might  say.  Now 
"  il  buon  Varchi,"  though  unambitious  and  unostentatious  as  any 
man,  did  not,  it  seems,  like  to  live  in  a  mousery ;  and  endeavoured 
to  change  the  name  of  his  mansion.  One  of  his  friends  advised 
him  to  call  it  boldly  "La  Yarchiana."  The  owner  himself 
proposed  more  modestly  to  term  it  "  La  Cosmiana,"  from  the  name 
of  the  giver.  But  neither  appellation  would  stick  to  the  old  house ; 
and,  as  in  many  a  similar  case,  "the  mousery  "  had  to  keep,  as  it 
still  keeps,  its  ancient  name. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  agreeable  picture  of  an  easy, 
yet  well  employed,  literary  life,  than  that  which  Yarchi's  bio- 
grapher describes  him  to  have  led  here.  Constantly  some  one  or 
other,  and  often  little  parties,  of  the  scholars  and  posts  of  Florence, 
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would  go  out  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  of  the  mountain- side,  and  the 
easy  and  genial  hospitality  of  the  poet-historian.  Rarely  did  any 
literary  man,  from  any  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  find  himself  at 
Florence  without  making  an  excursion  to  La  Topaia.  And 
though  Messer  Benedetto's  inveterate  habits  of  careless  improvi- 
dence, and  perfect  readiness  to  be  pillaged  by  any  needy  acquaint- 
ance who  chose  to  sue  him  in  formd  pauperis,  always  kept  his 
pocket  empty,  still  his  pension,  and  the  proceeds  of  his  benefice, 
kept  falling  in  at  sufficiently  short  intervals  to  suffice  for  his 
simple  needs  and  unostentatious  hospitalities. 

A  little  before  his  death,  the  duke  appointed  him  to  the  rectory 
of  Monte  Yarchi,  a  small  town  in  the  Upper  Valdarno,  from  which 
his  family  had  originally  come.  Yarchi  took  it  into  his  head  that 
he  would  be  ordained,  and  do  its  duties  himself :  but,  in  the  short 
interval  that  elapsed  before  this  scheme  could  be  put  into  execu- 
tion, a  stroke  of  apoplexy  put  an  end  to  his  happy  life  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three. 

His  "  Storia  Fiorentina "  relates  the  events  of  only  fifteen 
years — from  1523  to  1538 — and  yet  occupies  three  large  octavo 
volumes.  These  fifteen  years  are  the  most  important  and  inte- 
resting in  the  whole  annals  of  Florence,  it  is  true :  but  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  all  the  good  Yarchi  had  to  tell  might  have  been 
better  told  in  half  the  space.  The  style  is  diffuse,  and  involved 
to  a  degree  that  might  lead  a  modern  reader  to  imagine  that  the 
"  Miracoli,  Yarchi,  miracoli !  "  of  the  admiring  duke  must  have 
been  meant  to  apply  to  the  miraculous  length  of  his  disjointed 
sentences,  eternally  recurring  parentheses,  and  interminable 
digressions.  The  value  of  his  history  consists  in  its  truthful- 
ness. And  never  was  a  greater  mistake  made,  or  more  unjust 
judgment  pronounced,  than  that  of  Tiraboschi,  who  accuses  him 
of  having  sold  his  pen  to  the  Medici.  It  is  evident  that  the  great 
literary  historian  had  never  even  looked  into  the  work  which  he 
was  criticising ;  for  the  most  cursory  examination  of  almost  any 
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dozen  pages  in  it  would  have  sufficed  to  undeceive  him.  Yarchi's 
principles  are  decidedly  republican,  and  all  his  partialities  strongly 
anti-Medicean.  "  The  republican  sentiments  which  he  manifests 
on  all  occasions,"  remarks  Pignotti,  in  his  "  History  of  Tuscany," 
"  make  it  marvellous  that  Duke  Cosmo  could  have  listened  to  him 
with  pleasure."  And  the  only  explanation  of  such  tolerant 
liberality  is  to  be  found  in  the  notorious  hatred  of  Cosmo  for  his 
kinsmen  of  the  elder  branch,  and  especially  for  Clement  YII., 
who  had  so  pertinaciously  and  successfully  laboured  to  place  the 
bastard  heir  of  that  line  on  the  throne  of  Tuscany,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  legitimate  issue  of  the  younger  branch.  To  some  students 
of  Italian  history  this  consideration  has  not  seemed  sufficient  to 
induce  a  despotic  duke  to  hear  patiently  such  liberalism  as  good 
old  Yarchi  treated  him  to :  and  it  has  been  suspected  by  such 
that  the  assassin  who  dogged  the  historian's  steps  as  he  left  the 
palace  gates,  was  an  agent  of  the  angered  duke.  But  such  a  sus- 
picion is  hardly  compatible  with  the  continued  benefits  conferred 
upon  him  by  Cosmo  up  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Yarchi  has  left,  besides  his  history,  soine  small  matters  of 
poetry,  a  few  academical  prelections  and  funeral  orations,  some 
translations  from  Seneca  and  Boetius,  and  a  work  on  language, 
once  highly  esteemed,  entitled  "  L'Ercolano."  His  life  has  been 
written  by  the  Abate  Don  Silvano  Razzi,  and  again  more  accu- 
rately by  Giovanni  Bottari.  The  latter  may  be  found  prefixed  to 
the  edition  of  the  "  Ercolano,"  published  in  1750 ;  and  the  former 
to  the  latest  and  best  edition  of  the  history,  by  Signer  Lelio 
Arbib,  printed  at  Florence  in  1843. 
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BEGNL 

Bernardo  Segni,  a  placeman  under  Duke  Cosmo,  and  an  accom- 
plished and  laborious  scholar,  has  also  left  a  history  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  native  city  during  these  same  years.  He 
presided  for  some  time  over  Cosmo's  Florentine  Academy,  and 
translated  into  Italian  the  Rhetoric,  Ethics,  and  Poetics  of  Aris- 
totle, and  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles.  His  celebrity 
among  his  contemporaries  as  one  of  the  leading  scholars  of  Italy 
in  that  age  of  scholarship  was  due  wholly  to  these  works.  But  it 
seems  that  the  learned  of  that  day  were  not  unanimous  in  con- 
sidering the  industrious  translator  a  well-deserving  servant  of  the 
republic  of  letters :  and  it  is  amusing  to  find  that  there  were 
literary  conservatives  in  the  sixteenth  century  who  objected  to 
thus  throwing  open  to  the  vulgar  the  scholar's  vested  interest  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  Stagyrite.  It  is  Gelli  who  has  recorded  for  us 
the  unwillingness  of  certain  (unnamed)  scholars  to  share  with 
"  common  men  that  which  they  had  obtained  only  by  great 
labour  in  poring  over  Greek  and  Latin  pages," — " su pd  ilibri 
Greci  e  Latini"  The  curious  reader  may  find  the  anecdote  in 
"  Notizie  dell'  Academia  Fiorentina,"  Firenze,  1700,  p.  32. 

Segni  kept  sedulously  concealed,  even  from  the  members  of  his 
own  family,  the  MS.  of  his  history;  and  communicated  to  no  one, 
even  when  dying,  the  fact  of  his  having  written  any  such  work. 
The  MS.  was  accidentally  found,  many  years  afterwards,  by  his 
grandsons  ;  and  was  not  printed  till  1713,  when  it  was  published 
in  folio,  with  the  date  of  Augsburg.  Another  edition  appeared  at 
Milan  in  1805,  in  three  volumes  octavo.  This  contains  also  a  life 
of  Niccolo  Capponi  by  Segni,  who  was  the  celebrated  Gonfalo- 
niere's  nephew.  His  principal  object  in  writing  both  this 
biography  and  his  history,  which  runs  from  1527  to  1555,  was  to 
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defend  his  uncle  from  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
strictures  of  his  political  opponents.  But  the  defence  was, 
it  should  seem,  only  intended  for  posterity  ;  for,  as  in  the 
case  of  his  larger  work,  he  concealed  its  existence  from  his 
contemporaries. 

In  point  of  style  Segni  is  superior  to  both  Nardi  and  Yarchi ; 
and  his  pages  are  much  more  easily  read  than  theirs,  though 
perhaps  with  less  interest  and  amusement.  He  is  an  especially 
respectable  and  gentlemanlike  writer;  and  his  history  is  accord- 
ingly decorous,  fairly  impartial,  and  trustworthy.  The  learned 
Gaddi,  writing  in  a  subsequent  generation,  calls  him, 

"Historicus  solers,  qui  liber  plurima  narrat, 
Quse  reticent  alii  indigne." 

But  I  have  not  found  any  such  omissions  in  the  historians,  his 
contemporaries,  as  should  justify  this  praise  at  their  expense. 
Tiraboschi,  and  the  critics  generally,  pronounce  his  history  to  be 
superior  to  those  of  either  of  the  above-named  writers  as  a  work 
of  art.  The  plan  is  more  regular,  and  the  treatment  more  that  of 
a  practised  literary  workman.  He  pays  also  much  more  attention 
than  either  of  them  to  the  general  current  of  European  history. 
But  these  advantages  appear  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  much  less  degree  in  which  the  work  is  impregnated  with  the 
individuality  of  the  author.  In  the  pages  of  Nardi  and  Yarchi 
we  see  how  men  thought  and  felt  in  those  days.  In  the  volumes 
of  Segni  we  see  rather  how  an  academician  wrote.  The  narrative 
is  far  more  concise  and  rapid,  it  must  be  owned,  than  that  of 
Yarchi:  but  it  is  loaded  with  frequently  recurring  orations, 
sometimes  of  eight  or  ten  pages,  composed  after  the  classical 
model,  secundum  artem,  by  the  historian,  to  be  put  into  the 
mouths  of  his  dramatis  personce.  He  appears,  moreover,  to  be 
very  inferior  to  either  of  the  two  writers  to  whom  I  have  com- 
pared him,  in  racy  originality  and  native  vigour  of  mind. 
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There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  the  Rhetoric  of 
Aristotle,  which  certainly  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  learned 
professor  brought  a  larger  endowment  of  erudition  than  of  com- 
mon sense  to  his  task.  The  philosopher,  in  speaking  of  the  moral 
effects  of  a  humble  bearing  on  those  around  us,  cites,  as  his 
manner  is,  the  fact,  that  dogs  will  rarely  attack  those  who 
remain  quiet  in  a  sitting  or  recumbent  posture.  But  our  erudite 
lecturer  doubts  the  validity  of  this  illustration,  in  consequence 
of  an  adventure  of  his  own,  recounted  at  much  length ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  was  attacked  by  a  dog,  when  walking  ; 
— that  he  fell  to  the  ground  in  his  struggle  with  the  animal, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  prostrate  position,  did  not  thereupon 
cease  to  worry  him  ! 

Bernardo  Segni  died,  surrounded  by  literary  friends  and 
academic  honours,  in  1558.  And  a  very  insufficient  and  ill- 
written  life  of  him  by  Andrea  Cavalcanti  may  be  found  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  his  history,  which  was  published  at  Milan, 
in  1805. 


JACOPO  PITTI. 

The  various  writings  left  by  the  Senator  Jacopo  Pitti  are  but 
small  in  bulk,  and  the  portion  which  has  been  published,  much 
smaller  still.  They  are  such,  however,  as  to  occasion  much  regret 
that  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  work  ;  and  surprise  as  well  as 
regret  that  so  large  a  part  of  them  should  be  suffered  still  to 
remain  in  MS. 

The  histories  of  each  of  the  four  writers,  who  have  been  spoken 
of  in  the  preceding  pages,  had  to  suffer  a  long  durance  in  the 
MS.  state  in  the  dusty  limbo  of  muniment  rooms,  public  or  private, 
before  emerging  into  the  life  of  print.  But  Jacopo  Pitti,  whose 
"Istoria  Fiorentina"  was  first  published  at  Florence  in  1842,  as 
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Yolume  I.,  of  the  "  Archivio  Storico  Italiano,"  had  to  wait  longer 
than  any  of  them  for  the  dawn.  On  the  other  hand  none  of  them 
has  had  the  fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  Editor  at  all 
comparable  to  Signor  Filippo  Luigi  Polidori,  whose  long  and 
excellent  prolegomena  to  the  volume  mentioned  not  only  intro- 
duce to  us  with  all  honour  the  history,  to  which  they  serve  as 
preface,  but  contain  a  very  sufficient  biography  of  the  historian, 
together  with  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  other  works  still 
remaining  in  MS.,  and  a  very  able  exposition  of  the  state  and 
modifications  of  party  feeling  at  the  time  the  author  lived. 

Jacopo  Pitti  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  1519,  and  died  in 
1589.  The  "Istoria  Fiorentina,"  which  begins,  like  most  of  his 
fellow-labourers  in  the  same  field,  with  a  summary  of  the  early 
annals  of  the  city,  and  becomes  truly  deserving  of  the  name  of 
history  only  on  reaching  the  author's  own  times,  breaks  off  short 
at  the  beginning  of  the  siege  in  1527.  It  consists  of  only  two 
books,  and  a  few  fragments,  occupying  altogether  two  hundred 
and  three  pages  of  rather  full-sized  octavo.  It  was  written 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  ;  and  it  was  only  the  coming  of 
that  night,  when  no  man  can  work,  that  put  a  sudden  stop  to  his 
task.  The  portion  of  it  completed  is  but  small.  But  the  Mar- 
chese  Gino  Capponi,  the  lineal  descendent  of  those  captains, 
statesmen,  Podestas,  and  Gonfalonieri,  whose  names  occur  on 
almost  every  page  of  Florentine  annals,  and  who  is  himself  per- 
haps the  most  accurately  informed  man  living  of  all  that  pertains 
to  the  history  of  his  country,  declared  in  a  paper  on  Jacopo  Pitti, 
read  to  the  Academia  della  Crusca  in  1831,  that  this  fragment 
"  is  perhaps  the  best  account  we  have  of  the  years  it  includes  ;  " 
and  remarked  further,  that  "  Pitti  appears  to  stand  between 
Yarchi  and  Segni,  and  is  probably  not  inferior  to  either  of  them." 
My  own  impression  on  reading  his  account  of  the  ten  years  that 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  Lorenzo  Duke  of  Urbino  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  siege  is,  that  a  completed  history  of  his  times  would 
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have  been  a  more  valuable  work,  than  any  we  have  from  the  pens 
of  those  contemporary  historians  here  noticed.  The  style  is  more 
correct,  more  lucid,  and  infinitely  more  elegant  than  that  of 
Nardi  or  of  Varchi ;  while  the  narrative  is  far  richer  in  colouring 
and  warmer  in  feeling  than  that  of  Segni ;  and  more  alive  with 
hnman  sympathies  and  moral  sentiments  than  that  of  Nerli.  It 
is  considerably  less  dry  than  any  of  the  above  narratives, — 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  mode  of  treatment  expected  from 
an  historian  of  modern  times, — and  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  any  one  ordinarily  versed  in  the  language.  The  fault  of  Pitti, 
which  he  shares  with  many  a  greater  historian,  is  a  certain  degree 
of  subservience  to  a  preconceived  system.  He  has  a  strong 
opinion  respecting  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  republic,  and  he 
is  sometimes  tempted  to  see  confirmation  of  his  views,  where  a 
more  impartial  observer  might  perhaps  not  have  found  them. 

A  short  notice  of  his  other  writings,  gathered  from  Signer 
Polidori's  preface,  will  show  in  what  direction  this  prevailing 
bent  of  his  mind  led  him. 

"When  Cosmo,  who  was  born  in  the  same  year  with  Jacopo  Pitti, 
became  Duke  in  1537,  both  the  young  men  were  in  their  eighteenth 
j-ear.  Jacopo's  father,  Francesco  Pitti,  had  been  among  the  most 
/thorough-going  of  the  Palleschi,  as  the  friends  of  the  Medici  were 
'  called  from  the  Palle,  or  balls,  which  form  their  armorial  bearings  ; 
and  had  been  a  member  of  the  government  appointed  in  1530, 
when  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  ; — a  govern- 
ment which  rendered  itself  for  ever  infamous,  by  its  servile 
ministration  to  the  bloodstained  vengeance  of  Clement  and 
Alexander.  Many  a  drunkard's  son  has  been  marked  for  extreme 
sobriety,  and  many  a  spendthrift's  heir  has  become  a  miser.  Per- 
haps some  similarly  acting  influence  contributed  to  instil  into 
young  Pitti' s  mind  an  ardent  sympathy  for  the  people  and  the 
popular  cause.  This  feeling  was  evidently  the  dominant  one  in 
his  heart,  and  will  be  found  to  have  imparted  the  colouring- 
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matter  to  all  his  opinions  of  men  and  things,  and  to  have  inspired 
all  his  writings. 

The  first  written  of  these,  in  all  probability,  was  a  book  of  Annali 
delV  Academia  del  Piano,  frequently  mentioned  by  subsequent 
writers,  but  now  entirely  lost;  unless,  as  seems  likely,  a  MS., 
entitled  Del  ritorno  di  Gaio  Ciavereo  Pontifice  Maximo  dalli 
Antipodi  in  Piano,  be  a  portion  of  it.  This  account  of  the 
the  "Pteturnof  Pope  Gaio  Ciavereo  from  the  Antipodes  to  the 
Plain,"  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  affording  interesting  indications 
of  the  new  social  phase  into  which  the  country  was  then  entering, 
— of  its  literary  results, — and  of  the  new  paths  into  which  the 
Italian  mind  was  being  forced,  and  which  it  long  followed,  not 
without  permanent  consequences  as  regards  its  structures  and 
tendencies. 

Pitti  had  founded  a  literary  society,  which  met  at  his  house  in 
the  Piano  di  Eipoli,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Florence ;  and  was 
thence  called  IS  Academia  del  Piano.  And  it  was  the  "  Annals  " 
of  this  association  of  which  the  work  with  the  above- cited  strange 
title  made  part.  A  quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  the  lives  of  the 
young  Florentine  nobles  were  abundantly  filled  with  avocations  and 
thoughts  of  a  more  earnest  and  practical  kind.  Then  fiery  political 
passions  were  blazing ;  high  ambitions  were  exciting  men ;  and, 
at  every  turn  of  the  great  game — fortune,  station  and  life  had  to 
be  played  for.  That  was  all  over  now.  The  definitive  establish- 
ment of  Cosmo  on  the  throne,  brought  with  it  the  beginning  of 
that  repose,  which  was  in  a  few  generations  to  deepen  into  deadly 
lethargy.  And  the  unoccupied  time  and  unemployed  minds  of  men 
had  to  be  filled  with  such  amusements  and  pursuits,  as  could  be 
found  within  the  narrow  circle  of  those  subjects,  that  could  give 
no  umbrage  to  a  jealous  and  unceasingly  suspicious  government. 
The  literary  history  of  Italy  accordingly  consists  almost  entirely, 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  of  accounts  of 
innumerable  societies,  clubs,  or  academies,  formed  for  objects 
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ever  becoming  more  and  more  puerile  and  inane,  as  the  intellect 
of  the  country  became  more  enervated  and  dwarfed.     But,  in  the 
time  of  Jacopo  Pitti,  things  had  not  yet  come  to  that  pass.     All 
opportunity  for  action  was  over.     But  the  embers  of  political  ani- 
mosities were  still  smoking.     Men's  hearts  were  still  full  of  the 
passions  engendered  by  the  former  order  of  things.     And  many  a 
tongue  burned  to  give  utterance  to  memories  of  the  past,  or  criti- 
cisms on  the  present,  or  speculations  concerning  the  future,  which 
could  not  safely  be  spoken  openly.     The  object  of  the  academicians 
of  the  Plain,  accordingly,  seems  to  have  been  to  construct  a  system 
of  symbols  and  nicknames,  and  to  invent  a  jargon,  by  means  of 
which  they  might  venture  to  speak  their  thoughts  to  each  other, 
and,  perhaps,  also  to  posterity.      The  latter  object  has  been  ob- 
tained to  a  very  limited  degree  only,  as  far  as  our  author's  account 
of  the  "  Return  of  the  Academic  Pope  from  the  Antipodes"  is 
concerned.     The  skill  of  the  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  that  time,  has  been  able  to  decipher  but  a  few  of  the 
allusions  intended,  and  only  to  guess  at  a  meaning  here  and  there. 
Many  writers  who  had  seen  Pitti's  "  Annals"  of  his  Academy, 
have  compared  his  work  with  the  "  Argenis"  of  Barclay,  though 
admitting  it  to  be  much  inferior  to  the  Scottish  writer's  allegory 
in  spirit,  learning,  and  eloquence.     Barclay  was  born  in  1582. 
Pitti,  therefore  could  not  have  imitated  him.     How  far  may  it  be 
possible  that  Barclay  may  have  taken  a  hint  from  the  doings  of 
the  Academia  del  Piano  ? 

The  next  work  of  our  author  was,  probably,  the  "Life  of 
Antonio  Giacomini,"  which  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going notice  of  Jacopo  Nardi,  who  also  wrote  on  the  same  subject. 
The  same  liberalism  of  sentiment  inspired  either  writer.  Pitti's 
work  seems  to  be  the  more  complete  biography  ;  and,  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  it  should  remain  in  MS. 

The  Apologia  dei  Cappucoi  was  apparently  written  next,  if 
not  simultaneously  with  the  biography.  The  Cappucci  —  so 
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named  because  the  "hood"  was  a  distinguishing  portion  of  the 
popular  costume — were  the  radical  or  republican  party.  And  Pitti's 
"Apology"  is  a  most  violent  diatribe,  imputing  the  fall  of  the 
republic  entirely  to  the  two  noble  factions,  the  "  Palleschi,"  or 
friends  of  the  Medici;  and  the  "  Ottimati,"  or  aristocrats;  who 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  Medici,  only  that  they  might  establish 
an  oligarchical  government  to  their  own  advantage.  The  latter 
are  the  particular  objects  of  Pitti's  vituperation  and  hatred.  And 
his  leading  aim,  both  in  this  work  and  in  the  history,  has  evidently 
been  to  show,  that  the  ruin  of  their  country  was  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  their  vices,  vacillations,  selfishness,  and  treasons. 
Little  can  be  said  in  their  defence  in  reply  to  these  accusations. 
But  this  anxiety  to  saddle  them  with  the  whole  blame,  renders 
him  sometimes  one-sided,  and  narrows  his  historical  view  to  the 
requirements  of  his  system. 

The  difference  of  tone,  however,  in  the  "  Apology"  and  in  the 
"History"  is  most  marked  and  striking.  The  violence  of  in- 
vective and  abusive  language  in  the  first  is  extreme.  And  every 
disgraceful  accusation  against  the  objects  of  the  author's  wrath  is 
eagerly  received,  credited,  and  endorsed.  But,  in  the  "  History  " 
the  case  is  widely  different.  Whether  it  were  that  he  conceived  a 
work  of  history  to  demand  a  dignified  calmness  not  required  in  a 
polemical  tract,  or  whether  the  lapse  of  years  had  cooled  the  pas- 
sions of  all  parties,  and  brought  to  the  historian,  together  with 
grey  hairs,  a  larger  tolerance,  and  more  judicial  impartiality; 
certain  it  is,  that  in  the  later  work,  though  the  author's  opinions 
are  still  the  same,  we  no  longer  find  the  same  violent  language 
and  passionate  virulence.  Many  accusations  against  individuals, 
gathered  from  unnamed  and  unauthenticated  sources,  which  are 
too  readily  received  and  registered  as  convictions  in  the  "  Apo- 
logy," either  find  no  place  in  the  "  History,"  or  have  their  just 
weight,  and  no  more,  attributed  to  them.  In  a  word,  as  Signer 
Polidori  remarks,  the  advocate  who  availed  himself  of  every 
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means  for  victory  in  the  one  writing,  has  in  the  other  become  a 
prudent  and  discerning  judge. 

A  few  of  the  opinions  so  unreservedly  expressed  in  the  "  Apo- 
logy," may  serve  to  indicate  the  colour  of  the  writer's  politics,  and 
the  tone  of  his  mind. 

Francesco  Guicciardini,  the  historian,  is,  he  tells  us,  a  libeller 
of  his  country,  a  calumniator  of  worth,  an  apologist  of  the  worth- 
less, and  a  panegyrist  of  traitors ;  a  vain-glorious  boaster  of  his 
own  actions ;  a  creature  and  partisan  of  Clement,  yet  ready  to 
abuse  him,  as  soon  as  it  is  no  longer  for  his  own  interest  to  appear 
a  Pallesco.  The  nobles  are  stigmatised  as  a  greedy,  proud,  restless, 
and  dishonest  race,  conspiring  to  erect  an  oligarchy,  and,  when 
disappointed  in  that  aim,  siding  at  one  moment  with  the  people, 
and  at  another  with  the  Medici,  and  therefore  worse  enemies  of 
their  country  than  the  sincere  friends  of  the  latter ;  and  skilled 
only  in  betraying  the  state,  and  making  a  profit  of  liberal  profes- 
sions. The  "  Palleschi  "  themselves,  who  are  always  less  severely 
judged  by  Pitti  than  the  "  Ottimati,"  are  termed  fickle  and  un- 
grateful to  the  princes,  their  patrons  ;  and  are  accused  of  having 
abandoned  the  city  in  1527  from  poltroonery,  when  they  might 
easily  have  held  it ;  and  of  having  deserted  their  masters,  after 
having  "sucked  dry  Florence  and  its  territory  during  fifteen 
years," 

All  these  opinions  are  far  more  moderately  expressed  in  the 
history.  That  work  is  more  decorous.  But  it  would  be  difficult 
to  show  that  any  word  of  the  above  indignant  condemnations  is 
unjust  or  exaggerated.  In  both  works  we  find  a  tenderness 
towards  the  two  Medicean  Popes,  Leo  and  Clement,  hardly  to 
have  been  expected  from  one  so  deeply  imbued  with  popular 
sympathies.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  may  have  arisen 
partly  from  the  historian's  fixed  idea,  that  all  the  misfortunes 
of  his  country  were  attributable  to  the  "Ottimati,"  or  non- 
Medicean  nobles ;  and  partly  from  respect  for  his  father's 
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memory,  and  the  ideas  and  prejudices  which,  must  have  been 
connected  with  the  associations  of  his  earliest  years. 

The  political  theory,  which  Jacopo  Pitti  in  every  work  under- 
taken by  him  sought  more  or  less  directly  to  maintain,  is  tainted 
with  the  same  fatal  fallacy,  that  runs  like  a  deceiving  and  mis- 
leading clue-thread  through  all  the  political  speculations  of  the 
Italians  for  the  last  three  hundred  years.  Florence,  he  main- 
tains, fell  and  became  enslaved  from  no  fault  of  the  Florentine 
people,  but  from  the  incorrigible  wickedness  and  tyranny  of  her 
princes  and  nobles.  No  such  plea  can  be  admitted.  A  nation  is 
"fortune  sues  faber  "  more  surely  and  infallibly  even  than  an 
individual.  All  princes  and  noble  castes  everywhere  else,  as  well 
as  in  Florence,  have  wished,  and  will  wish,  to  tyrannise  and 
monopolise  to  their  own  profit  the  advantages  of  society;  but 
they  will  succeed  in  doing  so  only  where  the  people  have  not  the 
sense,  the  vigour,  or  the  conduct  to  prevent  them.  The  social 
slavery  of  a  nation  is  more  disgraceful  to  the  enslaved  masses, 
than  to  the  small  caste  who  hold  them  in  subjection.  The  truth 
is  a  hard  and  stern  one ;  but  it  is  a  truth  which  needs  to  be 
enforced. 

Pitti,  like  the  rest  of  his  contemporary  historians,  was  assisted 
by  Duke  Cosmo  with  every  facility  which  unrestricted  access  to 
the  public  archives,  and  even  to  the  private  papers  of  the  Medici, 
as  far  as  they  were  in  the  power  of  the  new  government,  could 
afford  him;  and  this  liberality  in  such  a  prince  is  still  more 
remarkable  in  his  case  than  in  that  of  the  other  writers  of  whom 
mention  has  been  made.  His  liberalism  was  not,  like  theirs, 
bought  off  by  any  abuse  of  the  much-hated  Clement,  and  his 
uncompromising  affection  for  a  republican  form  of  government  is 
undisguised.  But  this  love  is  avowedly  a  hopeless  love,  not 
incompatible  with  a  contented  acceptance  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  as  the  sole  means  of  repairing  disasters  too  destructive, 
and  healing  discords  too  deeply  seated  to  permit  any  hope,  how- 
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ever  slender,  of  returning  to  what  might  once  have  been.  A 
large  number  of  citizens,  whose  antecedents  prevented  any  more 
cordial  protestations  of  affection  towards  the  new  dynasty,  pro- 
fessed towards  it  a  sort  of  pis-atter  loyalty,  rendered  tolerable  to 
princely  palates  by  much  courtly  pious  talk  of  the  designs  of 
Providence  in  reserving  for  their  country  the  princes  of  the 
younger  branch  as  the  only  possible  and  divinely- wise  arrange- 
ment for  enabling  all  parties  at  least  to  live  in  repose  and  peace 
within  the  same  city  walls ;  and  Cosmo  was  wisely  willing  to 
accept  with  a  good  grace  the  deus  ex  machind  character  thus 
attributed  to  him.  The  world  has  seen  a  not  less  shrewd  prince 
placed  in  a  curiously-similar  position,  equally  ready  to  welcome 
the  acceptance  of  his  subjects  on  any  theory  of  the  social  contract 
it  might  please  them  to  form  for  themselves,  and  equally  content 
to  hold  his  throne  either  because  of,  or  in  spite  of,  his  bearing  the 
name  of  his  ancestors,  according  to  the  political  predilections  of 
each  solvent  tax-payer.  Cosmo  was  perfectly  willing  to  reign, 
either  parceque  Medici,  or  quoique  Medici,  so  long  as  his  position 
"  de  facto"  was  unquestioned  and  his  power  unopposed;  and  he 
was  not  sorry  to  give  a  staunch  republican  every  facility  for 
proving,  that  the  faults  of  a  body  of  nobles,  whom  he  purposed  to 
curb  with  a  heavy  hand,  had  rendered  all  possibility  of  self- 
government  by  the  people  hopeless  and  chimerical. 

The  academic  "hisus"  of  our  senator  have  become  too  unin- 
telligible to  be  of  much  value  or  interest  to  any  class  of  readers. 
But  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  life  of  Giacomini,  and  the 
"  Apology,"  should  still  remain  unpublished.  Together  with  the 
"Istoria  Fiorentina,"  they  would  place  the  name  of  Jacopo  Pitti 
on  a  level  with  any,  except  the  very  highest,  names  of  his 
century. 
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SCIPIONE  AMMIRATO. 

The  Florentine  History  of  Scipione  Ammirato  is  a  work  of  an 
entirely  different  kind  from  any  of  those  characterised  in  the 
preceding  pages.  The  five  authors  of  those  were  all  Florentine 
citizens,  who  had  lived  through  the  most  eventful  years  of  their 
country's  career.  They  were  all  deeply  moved  in  one  direction  or 
the  other  by  the  burning  passions  generated  by  events  that  had 
made  or  marred  their  own  lives,  and  the  happiness  of  those 
dearest  to  them.  More  or  less  completely,  each  of  them  was 
telling  the  story  of  his  own  interests  and  fortunes,  and  the  actions 
of  his  own  friends  and  enemies.  The  short  summaries  of  the 
earlier  history  of  Florence  prefixed  by  most  of  them  to  the  real 
body  of  their  work,  are  perfunctorily  hurried  over  by  the 
historian  eager  to  arrive  at  those  personal  reminiscences,  to  record 
which  was  his  true  object  in  taking  pen  in  hand.  Ammirato,  on 
the  contrary,  was  a  foreigner,  who  set  himself  to  the  task  as  a 
professional  man  of  letters,  induced  to  undertake  it  by  the  wages 
received  for  it.  He  laboured  at  it  as  a  craftsman  earning  his 
livelihood  by  the  exercise  of  his  profession ; — doing  his  work 
conscientiously,  thoroughly,  and  with  superior  ability  ; — doing  it, 
indeed,  as  one  who  loved  his  vocation,  and  put  his  heart  into  his 
labour,  but  who  still  would  have  written  any  other  history  as 
willingly  and  as  ably  as  that  of  Florence,  if  he  had  chanced  to 
meet  with  employers  who  would  have  commissioned  him  to  do  so. 
The  result  is  a  work  which  is  certainly  a  far  more  complete  and 
comprehensive  history  of  Florence  than  any  which  existed  in  his 
own  day,  and  which  Tiraboschi  considers  as  "  the  most  accurate 
and  exact  of  any  we  possess." 

The  life  of  Scipione  Ammirato,  written  as  it  might  be  by  any 
one  who  would  undertake  the  tedious  task  of  hunting  up  the 
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materials  for  it  among  the  vast  quantity  of  dry  and  dusty 
volumes  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  seek  them,  would 
present  no  uninstructive  or  unamusing  study  of  some  of  the  less 
familiar  phases  of  Italian  life  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
proud  prelate,  the  lawless  free  lance,  the  princely  merchant,  the 
sordid  friar,  the  noble  dame,  the  overbearing  baron,  are  all  more 
or  less  well-known  figures.  The  literary  adventurer  would  be  a 
novel  member  of  the  group,  and  by  no  means  the  least  interesting 
of  the  company.  That  such  a  biography  would  not  be  deficient 
in  incident  and  variety  may  be  in  some  degree  gathered  from 
such  a  brief  outline  of  Ammirato's  career  as  can  here  be  given. 

He  was  born,  in  1531,  at  Lecce,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  a 
remote  city,  situated  not  far  from  the  ancient  Brundusium,  now 
Brindisi,  in  the  extreme  "  heel  of  the  boot."  Ammirato  was  one 
of  that  curiously  large  number  of  men  of  note  who,  in  all  coun- 
tries and  ages,  have  "  crossed  their  fathers'  souls"  by  rejecting 
the  study  of  law.  The  young  Scipione  was  sent  to  Naples,  to  be 
made  a  lawyer  of  in  1547 ;  but  not  only  did  he  frequent  the 
society  of  poets  and  other  such  like  unprofitable  idlers,  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  the  jurists  and  law  classes  of  the  capital,  but  sent 
home  to  his  indignant  father  bills  incurred  for  hospitalities  to  the 
votaries  of  the  gay  science.  Such  first  fruits  of  the  service  of  the 
Muses  served  not  a  little  to  confirm  the  elders  of  Lecce  in  the 
opinion  that  such  pursuits  could  lead  to  no  good ;  and  it  .was  not 
long  before  the  worthy  provincials  had  reason  to  think  their 
worst  previsions  justified  by  the  earliest  result  of  such  studies. 
Yery  shortly  after  the  prodigal's  recall  in  disgrace  to  his  native 
city,  the  whole  world  of  Lecce  was  put  into  commotion  by  the 
appearance  of  some  very  pungent  satires  upon  several  of  the  pro- 
vincial magnates  !  And  who  so  likely  to  be  the  concealed  culprit 
as  the  young  scapegrace  from  Naples,  who  all  the  world  knew 
had  half  broken  his  father's  heart,  by  giving  himself  to  such 
devilries  instead  of  sticking  to  an  honest  calling  ?  So,  guilty  or 
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not  guilty,  Scipione  had  to  escape  in  all  haste  from  Lecce,  which 
had  become  too  hot  to  hold  him.  He  wandered  to  Yenice  and 
Padua,  and  would  fain  have  studied  the  humanities  under  the 
celebrated  professors  there.  But  the  stoppage  of  all  supplies  from 
home  soon  brought  him  back  to  the  paternal  roof,  where  the 
lampoon  trouble  seems  to  have  blown  over;  and  by  this  time, 
though  his  still  unreconciled  father  —  who,  by  the  by,  had 
written  a  treatise  on  "  La  Vendetta" — received  him  unforgiv- 
ingly,  it  is  probable  that  he  brought  home  with  him  some  reputa- 
tion for  talent  or  ability  of  some  sort,  for  Braccio  Martelli,  Bishop 
of  Lecce,  took  him  into  his  employment,  bestowed  a  canonry  on 
him  in  1555,  or  thereabouts,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  on  a  mission, 
of  which  the  object  was  to  solicit  a  cardinal's  hat  for  his  patron. 

In  this  negotiation  he  failed ;  and  we  find  him  shortly  after- 
wards once  again  in  Yenice,  in  the  service  of  the  noble  senator, 
Alessandro  Contarini.  His  patron  took  much  pleasure  in  his 
conversation,  we  are  told:  but,  unfortunately,  so  also  did  his 
patron's  wife,  "  La  bella  Lorredana,"  a  noted  beauty.  She  would 
pass  the  evening  in  listening  to  his  reading  and  conversation,  in 
company  with  her  women;  and  it  seems  that  she  testified  her 
appreciation  of  his  merit  by  the  gift  of  "some  fine  linen;" — 
circumstances,  which  alone,  or  accompanied  by  others  not  re- 
corded, caused  the  noble  Yenetian  to  conceive  so  fierce  a  jealousy 
that  the  young  secretary  had  difficulty  in  escaping  from  Yenice 
with  his  life.  His  biographers  relate  this  adventure  without 
casting  the  slightest  shadow  on  the  fair  fame  of  "La  bella 
Lorredana ;  "  and  Contarini  may  have  drawn  conclusions  from 
his  wife's  giving  away  her  fine  linen  as  erroneous  as  those  of 
Othello  from  Desdemona's  lost  handkerchief.  Still  it  is  not 
altogether  reassuring,  in  connection  with  this  Yenice  escapade, 
to  find,  in  the  next  page  of  the  narrative  of  his  life,  a  casual 
admission  that  the  young  poet  was  "  dedito  agli  amori." 

Leaving  Yenice  and  "La  bella  Lorredana "  behind,  his  next 
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move  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune  was  to  take  service  with  another 
lady,  Briana  Caraffa,  niece  to  the  new  Pope,  Paul  IY.  He 
accompanied  her  to  Rome ;  and  now  it  was  no  husband,  but  a 
second  lady,  Caterina  Caraffa,  the  Pope's  sister,  who,  in  some  not 
very  clearly  explained  way,  brought  trouble  and  discord  between 
him  and  his  new  patroness.  The  anger  of  a  Caraffa,  either  male 
or  female,  was  a  dangerous  thing ;  and  poor  Scipio  was  once  more 
obliged  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  fall  back  yet  once  again,  as 
poor  as  ever,  on  the  paternal  home  in  remote  and  obscure  Lecce. 
Here  he  now  "  founded  the  Academy  of  the  Trasformati," — the 
transformed  ones ;  an  appellation  which  must  be  supposed  to  have 
some  sense  in  it,  since  two  other  academies  in  other  towns  assumed 
the  same  title.  The  foundation  of  an  academy  sounds  to  our 
northern  ears  a  surprisingly  grandiose  achievement  for  a  man  in 
our  friend  Scipio' s  position :  but  when  due  allowance  has  been 
made  for  southern  magniloquence,  and  the  nature  of  these 
innumerable  Italian  "academies"  rightly  understood,  there 
will  remain  nothing  more  difficult  to  believe  than  that  he 
amused  his  compulsory  leisure  by  starting  a  debating  club. 
His  own  academic  name, — for  in  these  societies  half  the  fun 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  assumption  of  a  nickname, — was 
the  significant  one  of  Proteus. 

Nor  did  he  remain  long  without  justifying  the  choice.  Bona 
Sforza,  Queen  of  Poland,  was  at  that  time  residing  at  Bari,  a 
town  on  the  coast  not  far  from  Lecce.  And  his  next  scheme  was 
to  attach  himself  to  a  gentleman  of  her  court:  but,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  his  stay  here  was  as  short  as  it  had  been 
everywhere  else.  It  may  be  worth  noting  here  that  the  learned, 
but  not  very  accurate,  Pere  Niceron  makes  one  of  his  gross 
blunders  with  reference  to  this  part  of  Ammirato's  history.  He 
mistakes  Queen  Bona  Sforza  of  Poland  for  Queen  Christine  of 
Sweden,  who  lived  just  about  an  hundred  years  later!  After 
this  new  failure,  Scipio  yielded  to  his  father's  urgent  commands, 
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that  he  should  go  back  again  to  Naples,  to  have  another  try  at 
the  law.  But  he  had  been  there  only  a  very  short  time,  before 
he  got  into  a  street  quarrel, — slapped  the  face  of  one  Paolo 
Terracino,  who  soon  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Calvi, — received 
a  wound  himself, — and  was  obliged  to  creep  back  to  Lecce  as  best 
he  might. 

Although  such  a  rolling  stone  had,  of  course,  gathered  no  moss, 
it  should  seem  that,  despite  all  his  miscarriages,  he  had  acquired 
a  certain  degree  of  reputation  with  his  townsmen :  for  his  next 
occupation  was  a  mission  to  Rome,  on  behalf  of  his  native  city,  to 
negotiate  certain  changes  in  the  government  of  two  convents 
there.  He  succeeded  better  in  this  than  in  his  former  mission  to 
the  eternal  city ;  and  on  his  return,  was  sent  for  by  the  munici- 
pality of  Naples  to  undertake  a  history  of  that  city.  Such  an 
invitation  evidently  implies  that,  amid  his  unsettled  and  wander- 
ing life,  he  had  found  time  for  the  composition  of  some  of  those 
numerous  works  which  his  biographers  have  registered  without 
attempting  any  satisfactory  chronology  of  them ;  and  that  they 
had  already  made  for  him  a  considerable  and  wide-spread  repu- 
tation. It  seems  likely  that  some  part  of  his  labours  in  the  field 
of  Neapolitan  genealogy  and  family  history  may  have  chiefly  led 
the  magnates  of  Naples  to  select  the  far-away  provincial  scholar 
for  their  historian.  But  still  the  literary  adventurer's  ill  star 
was  in  the  ascendant.  On  betaking  himself  once  again  to  Naples, 
in  the  hope  of  at  last  seeing  himself  in  such  a  position,  and  with 
suoh  means  of  work,  as  he  aspired  to,  he  found,  we  are  told,  that 
nothing  was  forthcoming,  save  the  gracious  commands  of  the  city 
that  he  should  write  its  history  :  of  means  and  appliances  to  boot, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  heard.  The  tale  of  bricks  was  specified, 
but  no  straw  was  provided.  And  once  again  he  turned  his  back 
on  Naples  ;  this  time  in  bitter  indignation,  as  well  as  disappoint- 
ment, with  a  solemn  resolution,  which  he  rigidly  adhered  to, 
never  again  to  enter  its  gates. 
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He  next  returned  for  the  fourth  time  to  Rome,  the  great 
market-place  for  talents  and  capacities  in  search  of  employment. 
But  Rome  with  a  Pius  the  5th  on  the  papal  throne,  was  a  very- 
different  place  from  Rome  under  a  Leo  the  10th.  Such  wares  as 
our  historian  had  to  offer  were  quite  out  of  demand  there  ;  while 
polemics  and  ascetic  divinity  were  the  only  articles  commanding  a 
lively  market.  Ammirato,  now  nearly  forty,  found  there  many 
friends  hut  no  patron  ;  and  was  obliged  to  set  forth  anew  on  more 
extended  travels  to  seek  his  fortune.  As  there  existed  no  faci- 
lities for  advertising  himself  as  "  a  gentleman  of  much  literary 
experience,  who  would  be  glad  to  devote  his  time,"  &c.  &e.,  he 
was  obliged  to  wander  in  person  from  one  petty  Italian  court  to 
another  to  ascertain  if  any  sovereign  or  nobleman  was  in  want  of 
a  historiographer.  The  particulars  of  these  travels  in  search  of 
work  have  not  been  recorded.  We  are  only  told  that  after  much 
wandering  he  was  at  length  favourably  received  at  Florence,  in 
1570,  by  Cosmo  and  his  second  son  Ferdinand  the  Cardinal,  who 
eventually  became  Grand  Duke,  and  was  by  them  commissioned 
to  write  the  history,  on  which  his  reputation  has  since  principally 
rested.  Ferdinand  assigned  him  the  beautiful  villa  of  Petraia  as 
a  residence ;  and  he  received  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral.  And 
there  he  lived  a  tranquil  life  of  literary  labour  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 

Such  a  haven  after  such  a  stormy  and  anxious  voyage  of  life, 
would  seem  all  that  the  world- worn  scholar  could  have  wished  or 
dreamed  of.  Yarious  contemporary  writers  speak  of  his  com- 
fortable home  and  warm  berth.  But  his  own  appreciation  of  his 
position  was  very  different.  And  it  is  impossible  to  help  feeling 
that  the  constant  querulous  discontent  which  made  him  unhappy 
in  such  favourable  circumstances,  throws  some  light  on  the  causes 
of  the  long  series  of  mishaps,  disappointments,  and  failures  he  had 
met  with.  The  residence  assigned  to  him  by  the  Cardinal's 
liberality,  is  a  palace  in  comparison  to  the  humble  Topaia  on  the 
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hill  behind  it,  where  our  old  friend  Benedetto  Yarchi  led  so  genial 
and  happy  a  life.  And  a  canonry  in  the  Cathedral  of  Florence 
was  a  much  better  thing  than  a  country  cure  among  the  Apen- 
nines. But  the  numerous  letters  of  Ammirato  contain  a  never- 
ending  series  of  discontented  and  often  abject  complainings,  and 
constant  begging.  He  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  thanking 
him  for  the  present  of  a  mule  "  to  a  poor  old  priest,  who  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age  has  assuredly  not  sixty-four  crowns  a 
year  from  the  church,  although  he  can  show  letters  from  the 
present  Pope,  acknowledging  himself  under  obligations  to  him." 
He  writes  to  Cardinal  Aldobrandino  to  beg  a  pension  "of  at  least 
ten  crowns  a  year."  He  complains  to  another  correspondent  that 
he  had  written  the  genealogies  of  two  Pope's  families,  and  had  got 
nothing  for  it.  In  another  letter  he  calls  himself  "  an  ass  heavily 
laden  with  writings,  who  had  fallen  in  the  mud  of  poverty." 

The  heavy  load  of  MSS.,  however,  was  at  least  a  true  feature 
in  the  comparison,  "Whatever  his  other  faults  may  have  been,  he 
was  an  indefatigable  and  conscientious  writer.  For  a  work  on  the 
family  history  of  the  Florentine  noble  houses,  he  declares  that  he 
examined  in  the  course  of  the  year  1592,  more  than  six  thousand 
documents.  And  for  his  Neapolitan  genealogies  he  had  consulted 
more  than  fifty  thousand  books  and  writings. 

His  Florentine  history  is  just  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
character  of  the  author  and  the  circumstances  of  its  composition. 
It  is  the  conscientiously  and  ably-executed  task- work  of  a  very 
competent  literary  workman.  It  is  level  in  execution ;  and  if  not 
elegant,  at  least  correct  in  style.  If  unillumined  by  eloquence,  it 
is  free  from  prejudice ;  if  unwarmed  by  passion,  it  is  also 
unwarped  by  it.  In  its  plan  and  dimensions  it  is  a  much  larger 
and  more  complete  work  than  any  of  those  here  mentioned,  or 
indeed  than  any  of  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  It  begins  from 
the  earliest  records  of  the  city,  and  brings  the  story  regularly 
down  to  the  year  1574.  The  best  edition  of  the  work  is  that  of 
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Florence,  of  1824.  It  is  contained  in  eleven  well- filled  8vo 
volumes.  The  first  portion  only  was  published  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  author.  The  second  was  issued  in  1641,  by  "  Ammirato  the 
younger."  The  real  name  of  the  person  thus  known  in  literary 
history,  was  Cristoforo  del  Bianco.  He  had  been  for  several  years 
the  historian's  amanuensis  and  assistant ;  and  Ammirato  con- 
stituted him  his  heir  on  the  condition  that  he  adopted  his  name. 
In  the  year  1647,  "  Ammirato  the  younger  "  republished  the  first 
part  of  the  history  with  additions  and  improvements,  marked  by 
italics  in  the  edition  I  have  spoken  of.  They  are  considerable, 
both  in  quantity  and  importance,  and  the  younger  writer  may  be 
considered  as  having  well  discharged  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  his 
benefactor  and  patron. 

Mazzuchelli  in  his  great  work  on  the  writers  of  Italy,  enume- 
rates no  less  than  eighteen  different  publications  by  Ammirato, — 
historical,  genealogical,  ethical,  and  poetical.  The  two  first  classes 
only,  including  especially  some  discourses  on  Tacitus  much 
praised  by  Tiraboschi  and  other  Italian  critics,  are  still  valuable. 
To  these  perhaps  may  be  added  a  considerable  body  of  letters,  not 
without  interest  as  throwing  light  on  the  manners  and  social 
condition  of  that  age. 

Ammirato  died  in  the  year  1601,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age. 


GIOYANNI  CAMBI. 

The  six  historians  of  whom  some  account  has  been  given,  have 
been  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  chronological  precedence.  But 
Giovanni  Cambi,  who  ought  on  this  ground  to  have  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  has  been  reserved  to  close  it,  because  his  work  is 
of  a  totally  different  nature  from  that  of  any  of  these  professed 
historians.  The  narrative,  he  has  left  us,  is  an  excellent  specimen 
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of  a  very  numerous  class  of  writings,  in  some  degree  peculiar  to, 
and  very  characteristic  of  Florentine  life  and  manners  in  that  age. 
Few  comparatively  of  these  have  been  printed.  But  they  exist  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  public  libraries  of  the  city  and  in  the 
muniment  rooms  of  many  of  the  old  Tuscan  families. 

In  an  age  and  society,  when  a  large  portion  of  every  man's 
thoughts  and  interests  were  occupied  with  the  government  of  his 
country,  and  when  every  noble  citizen's  family  history  was  inter- 
woven with,  and  made  part  of  that  of  the  state,  it  was  a  very 
common  practice  for  men,  especially  for  heads  of  families,  to  occupy 
their  leisure  hours  with  keeping  a  daily  record  of  such  events, 
rumours,  and  movements  of  public  opinion,  as  would  in  our  own 
day  be  registered  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  Such  narratives, 
carried  on  in  many  instances  from  father  to  son,  were  intended  to 
be  a  permanent  family  possession,  and  in  almost  every  case,  a 
record  of  the  family  glories,  resulting  from  the  offices,  civil, 
military,  and  ecclesiastical,  held  by  its  members. 

The  prudent,  regular,  and  quiet  habits  of  life  produced  by  the 
prevalence  of  commercial  pursuits,  and  by  the  mercantile  tone  of 
mind  generated  by  them  was  favourable  to  such  a  custom.  Men 
the  most  totally  devoid  of  literary  pretensions  or  habits,  were  still 
to  a  certain  degree  penmen.  Country  amusements  were  never 
much  appreciated  by  the  Florentines.  Even  if  not  resident  in  the 
city,  the  city,  its  fortunes,  its  news,  and  its  government  were  ever 
the  dominant  object,  that  monopolised  their  interest.  Altogether 
averse  to  field-sports  and  violent  exertion  of  any  kind,  such 
sedentary  occupation  was  more  agreeable  to  them,  than  it  would 
be  likely  to  prove  to  men  of  corresponding  leisure,  and  like 
ordinary  powers  of  mind  among  ourselves.  An  Englishman,  who 
should  undertake  such  a  task,  would  be  one  having  some  preten- 
tions  to  more  of  the  literary  character  than  his  neighbours.  Even 
a  Samuel  Pepys  must  be  considered  a  man  of  more  bookish  tastes, 
and  more  literary  pursuits  than  the  generality  of  his  peers.  At 
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least  no  Squire  Western  would  dream  of  employing  his  hours  in 
such  a  manner.  And  yet,  as  far  as  any  analogy  can  be  traced 
between  the  representatives  of  social  classes,  in  two  societies  so 
widely  differing,  it  is  to  some  such  as  that,  typified  by  the 
worthy  squire,  that  we  must  conceive  our  Giovanni  Cambi  to  have 
belonged. 

He  was  born  in  1458,  the  lineal  representative  of  one  of  those 
most  ancient  of  all  the  Florentine  families,  who  are  mentioned  by 
the  earliest  chroniclers  as  having  descended  from  Fiesole  to  settle 
in  Florence,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  elder  city.  The 
original  family  name  was  Jmportuni.  But  the  only  two  of  the 
race,  who  had  escaped  proscription  in  one  of  the  Guelph  and 
Ghibelline  struggles,  had  been  forced  to  turn  the  Christian  name 
Canibio,  common  in  their  family,  into  a  surname,  to  the  exclusion 
of  their  ancient  patronymic,  as  the  price  of  their  toleration  within 
the  city.  All  the  magistracies  of  the  republic  had  at  various 
times  been  held  by  our  author's  ancestors.  But  unlike  them,  he 
was  wholly  unambitious  of  political  distinction,  and  avoided  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  all  public  employments.  In  his  youth  he 
had  travelled  in  France,  Flanders,  England,  and  Germany.  And 
a  MS.  journal  of  these  travels,  is  still  in  existence.  Judging  by 
the  qualities  of  his  history,  it  is  a  pity  that  it  should  not  be 
printed.  Having  seen  thus  much  of  the  world,  he  returned  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  strict  domestic  retirement,  in  the 
education  of  his  numerous  children  by  two  wives,  and  in  the 
practice  of  piety  and  devotion.  For  he  was  of  the  sect  of  the 
Piagnoni,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  disciple  of  Savonarola,  and 
accordingly  a  rigid  pietist.  He  is  described  as  having  been  small 
•in  person,  tranquil  and  peace-loving  by  temperament,  simple  in 
manner,  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings. 

His  history  begins  with  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  and  is  brought  down  to  1535,  the  year  of  his  death. 
Up  to  1480,  it  is  a  mere  compilation,  as  the  writer  himself  says, 
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from  older  authors,  given  for  the  most  part  in  their  own  words. 
But  after  that  date  it  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a  diary, 
written  day  by  day  as  the  events  occurred.  The  minuteness  of  many 
of  the  characteristic  details  ;t  contains,  the  innocent  simplicity  of 
the  writer's  character,  impressed  as  it  is  on  every  page,  and  the 
homely  truthfulness  of  the  sentiments  set  down  in  a  manner 
clearly  showing  that  he  was  far  from  dreaming  that  his  narrative 
would  ever  become  public,  render  it  especially  interesting. 

The  language,  in  which  these  remarkable  volumes  are  written, 
may  truly  be  considered  as  ranking  among  the  curiosities  of  lite- 
rature. It  is  the  genuine  Florentine  dialect,  such  as  may  still  be 
heard  among  the  true  Florentine  cockneys  of  the  lowest  class. 
And  the  spelling  represents,  as  nearly  as  the  powers  of  the 
alphabet  will  admit  of  it,  the  harsh  guttural  pronunciation,  and 
word-effacing  elisions  of  the  popular  tongue.  The  Florentine 
populace  speak  as  if  the  tongue-labour  of  uttering  the  limpid 
syllables  of  their  language  were  too  great  an*  exertion  for  them. 
Much  of  their  articulation  is  only  half  formed  ;  and  when  these 
sounds  are  imitated  on  paper  without  the  least  reference  to  ety- 
mology or  grammatical  construction,  it  often  becomes  necessary 
to  consult  the  ear  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  eye,  before  the 
sense  of  the  strange  looking  words  can  be  guessed  at.  It  seems 
strange  that  a  noble  citizen  of  such  standing  as  our  author  should 
write  thus.  But  it  is  no  freak  of  eccentricity  on  the  part  of 
Giovanni  Cambi.  Many  other  writings  of  men  of  similar  station 
remain  in  MS.  to  prove  that  at  that  time  all  classes  of  citizens 
talked  alike ;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  professed  literary 
men  and  scholars,  men  wrote  as  they  talked.  The  editor  of 
Cambi' s  history,  who  has  done  judiciously,  I  think,  in  printing  it 
exactly  as  the  author  wrote  it,  suggests  that  the  higher  classes 
of  Florentines  may  have  affected  to  use  the  popular  idiom  of  their 
city  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  peculiarity  so  clearly  distin- 
guishing a  Florentine  from  any  other  Italian.  And  the  feeling 
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which  existed  between  the  different  cities  of  the  peninsula  in  that 
day  makes  the  conjecture  not  improbable.  It  is  also  not  unlikely 
that  members  of  the  popular  party  may  have  especially  chosen 
thus  to  identify  themselves  with  the  people. 

One  or  two  passages,  of  a  few  lines  each,  taken  at  random  will 
show  how  very  far  this  dialect  differed  from  classical  Italian,  and 
suffice  in  some  degree  to  give  a  specimen  of  Cambi's  style  of 
thought  as  well  as  of  diction. 

Speaking  of  the  arrival  of  Alessandro  to  take  possession  of  his 
new  throne,  he  writes : 

"  Iddio  per  sua  misecordia  ci  aiuti  che  ci  e"  pocha  speranza, 
perche"  qui  non  si  puo  piu  predichare  il  verbo  di  Dio,  et  chi  vuol 
fare  bene  alchuno  e  dilegiato  e  chiamato  piagnone,  e  viva  le  palle 
per  mare  e  per  terra.  *  *  *  Arivo  el  Ducha  Alesandro  a  Prato 
addi  2  di  Luglio,  1531,  e  quivi  si  fermo  per  rispetto  della  moria 
ch'  era  affirenze,  benche  cienera  pocha  ma  avea  paura  non  cres- 
cessi.  Dipoi  addi  4  detto  venne  in  Firenze  per  la  porta  affaenza 
circha  a  23  ore,  e  scavalcho  a  chasa  sua,  e  fecionsi  la  sero  e'  fuochi 
ordinarj  degli  Uficj  e  panelli.  Dipoi  laltra  mattina  ando  a  Palazzo 
in  mezzo  di  dua  Yeschovi  colla.  corte  sua  inanzi  e  drieto  parecchi 
cittadini  a  visitare  la  Signoria.  Iddio  gli  dia  gratia  di  regiere 
bene  la  Citta,  che  n'a,  di  bixognio,  e  la  sera  si  feciono  e'  paregli 
uxitati  e  sonorono  le  chanpane  di  Palazo  affesta,  e  chosi  S.  J^taria 
del  Fiore  per  insino  a  un'  ora  di  notte,  e  gridossi  per  la  plebe  e 
fanciulli  palle  palle  a  dispetto  de'  piagnoni." 

"  May  God  in  his  mercy  help  us  ;  for  there  is  little  hope  for  us, 
since  one  can  no  longer  preach  the  word  of  God  here ;  and  whoso 
would  do  any  good  thing  is  scoffed  at  and  called  Piagnone.  And 
it's  hurrah  for  the  balls  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  *  *  *  The 
Duke  Alexander  arrived  at  Prato  on  the  2d  of  July,  1531,  and 
there  stopped  because  of  the  pestilence  that  was  at  Florence  ; 
altho1  there  was  but  little ;  but  he  feared  lest  it  should  encrease. 
Then  on  the  4th  of  the  same  month  he  came  to  Florence  by  the 
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Faenza  gate  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  alighted  at  his 
house.  And  in  the  evening  the  usual  illuminations  and  fires  on 
the  tower  tops  were  made  at  the  Uffizi.  Then  the  next  morning 
he  went  to  the  Palace  between  two  Bishops,  with  his  court  "before 
him,  and  many  citizens  behind  to  visit  the  Municipality.  May 
God  give  him  grace  to  rule  the  city  well,  for  we  have  need  of  it. 
And  in  the  evening  they  made  the  usual  illuminations  on  the 
towers,  and  rung  on  the  Palace  bells  a  festive  peal,  and  the  same 
at  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  till  one  hour  after  sundawn,  And  the  mob 
and  the  boys  cried  '  Sails  !  balls  !  '  spite  the  Piagnoni.  " 

Respecting  the  measures  taken  by  the  city  authorities  during 
the  pestilence,  he  writes  among  other  things, — 

"  Tutti  quelli  ch'  erano  stati  in  chasa  del'  amalato  40  di  ehon- 
fitti  in  chasa  e  uno  banda  di  panolino  biancho  al  uscio,  e  il  malato 
che  andava  allo  spedale,  se  chanpava  doppo  e'  40  di  facevano  un 
altra  ghuardia  fuori  dello  spedale  a  cierte  chase  percio  ordinate  di 
30  giorni." 

"  All  those  who  had  been  in  the  house  of  one  sick  were  nailed 
up  in  the  house  for  40  days,  with  a  strip  of  white  linen  at  the 
door ;  and  if  a  sick  man  who  wejit  to  the  hospital,  lived,  after 
40  days,  they  put  him  again  in  guard  for  30  days  in  certain 
houses  outside  the  hospital  appointed  for  that  purpose" 

Again  in  writing  of  the  tyrannical  police  measure  of  the  new 
government,  he  says :  • 

"  Idio  ne  toglia  loro  la  passaza,  se  gli  e  per  lo  meglio.  E  piu 
aveano  messo  un  bando,  che  chi  avea  arme  in  chasa  da  offendere 
o  da  difendere,  le  rapresentassi  agli  otto  sotto  grave  pene,  e  chi 
era  trovato  che  navessi  in  Firenze  o  in  villa  naschose,  e  fussi 
acusato  lo  chondanavano  in  scudi  100  doro  e  chi  200  e  chonfina- 
vogli  dipoi  per  203  anni.  Iddio  aiuti  chi  n'  a  bixognio.  Del 
mese  daghosto  1531  la  Balia  fecie  chominciare  una  fortezza,"  &c. 

"  May  God  take  from  them  the  power  if  it  seems  good  to  him  ! 
They  had  besides  made  an  edict,  that  whoever  had  in  his  house 
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arms  offensive  or  defensive  should  give  them  up  to  the  Council  of 
Eight  under  heavy  penalties.  And  he  who  was  found  to  have 
any  hidden  in  Florence  or  in  the  country,  and  was  accused,  they 
condemned  him  to  a  fine  of  an  hundred  golden  crowns,  and  some 
two  hundred,  and  banished  them  besides  for  two  or  three  years. 
God  help  those  who  need  it !  In  the  month  of  August,  1531,  the 
executive  committee  began  to  built  a  fortress,"  etc.,  etc. 

Finally  the  reader  may  take  as  one  other  specimen,  the  following 
words,  which  are  found  in  the  original  MS.,  written  after  the  title 
and  before  the  first  line  of  the  work. 

"  E  pero  a  chi  e'  venisse  alle  mani  letto  chara  sia  chontento  per 
lamore  di  Dio  renderlo  a  detto  Giovanni  essendo  vivo  o  assua 
erede,  e  guardilo  da  fanciulli." 

"  Wherefore  into  whosever  hands  this  book  may  come,  when  he 
has  read  it,  let  him  be  so  good,  for  the  love  of  God,  as  to  restore 
it  to  the  said  John  (himself),  if  he  be  living ;  or  to  his  heir,  and 
keep  it  away  from  children  !  "  In  which  last  amusing  caution 
may  be  seen  perhaps  some  reminiscences  of  the  numerous  olive- 
branches,  amid  whom  the  domestic  father  was  in  the  habit  of 
writing. 

Cambi's  work  has  been  only  once  printed.  It  forms  the  20th, 
21st,  22nd,  and  part  of  the  23rd  volumes  of  the  "Delizie  degli 
Eruditi  Toscani,"  published  at  Florence  by  the  learned  and 
laborious  Carmelite  friar  Ildefonso  di  San  Luigi.  The  first  volume 
of  this  useful  collection  of  matters  pertaining  to  Tuscan  history 
appeared  in  1770,  and  the  25th  and  last,  containing  an  index  to 
the  whole,  in  1789. 
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ACCOUNT   OF  EILIPPO   STEOZZI'S  TEIAL  TOE 
HAYING  MAEEIED  CLAEICE  DE'  MEDICI. 

THE  story  of  the  accusation  and  condemnation  of  Strozzi,  as 
given  by  his  brother  Lorenzo  in  the  work  referred  to  in  the 
fourth  chapter,  is  so  curious  and  interesting,^ — so  characteristic  of 
a  state  of  society  strangely  different  from  our  own, — and  so 
suggestive  of  speculations  on  the  moral  results  of  that  state  of 
society, — that  I  have  thought  it  well  to  translate  those  pages  of 
the  brother  biographer  which  relate  to  it,  especially  as  the  original 
is  little  likely  to  come  under  the  eye  of  the  generality  of  English 
readers. 

"  As  all  the  city  was  in  commotion  and  full  of  murmuring  (on 
account  of  Strozzi's  marriage  with  a  Medici))  it  was  determined 
by  the  high  court  of  the  Priori  to  call  Philip  personally  before 
them,  since  our  excellent  laws  do  not  permit  any  man  to  be  con- 
demned unheard.  This  measure  also  suited  the  Gonfaloniere 
(Pietro  Soderini),  who,  it  is  thought,  considered  it  certain  that 
Philip,  alarmed  at  the  public  feeling  against  him,  would  not  put 
his  person  into  their  power  :  and  he  expected  that  thus  condemn- 
ing him  for  contumacy,  he  would  be  able  legally  to  deprive  him 
of  his  fortune,  and  drive  him  into  exile.  Philip's  brothers 
instantly  sent  off  a  courier  with  the  citation  to  him  at  Naples : 
and,  although  a  sufficiently  large  delay  had  been  allowed  him 
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within  which  to  appear,  he  immediately,  on  receiving  the 
summons,  determined  on  coming  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Florence,  that  he  might  form  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  state 
of  matters  there,  and  might  then  be  ready  to  present  himself  on 
the  day  named,  or  to  keep  away,  according  as  his  friends  and 
relatives  should  advise  him.  So  he  came  secretly  by  the  post 
from  Naples  to  Rome;  and  then,  the  same  evening  that  he 
arrived,  had  an  interview  with  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici  (Gio- 
vanni, afterwards  Leo  X.,  not  Giulio,  afterwards  Clement  VII. : 
the  latter  was  not  yet  a  cardinal).  His  Eminence,  when  he  heard 
what  had  taken  place  at  Florence,  was  much  alarmed  for  the 
constancy  of  the  young  man.  But  Philip  assured  him  anew  of 
his  determination  to  make  the  alliance,  declaring  that  he  would 
prefer  ruin  and  exile,  and  loss  of  life  into  the  bargain,  if  need 
were,  to  failing  in  his  plighted  faith.  Having  explained  also  to 
the  Cardinal  his  motives  for  going  to  Florence,  he  was  thanked 
by  him,  and  his  plans  approved  of  in  all  respects.  So  pursuing 
his  journey,  he  reached  Quercia  Grossa,  a  place  in  the  territory  of 
Siena,  close  to  our  frontiers,  and  thence  sent  a  servant  to  Florence 
with  letters  to  the  most  notable  of  the  friends  and  connections  of 
his  family,  informing  them  of  his  position  and  intentions.  The 
gist  of  his  communications  was  that  the  marriage  had  been  made 
up  between  his  mother  and  certain  friars  of  the  order  of  St. 
Dominick,  who  had,  at  that  time,  much  credit  in  our  city,  and 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity ;  and  that  no  fault  could 
be  found  with  him  as  regarded  public  affairs.  His  innocence,  he 
said,  emboldened  him  to  apply  to  them,  and  to  beg  of  them  that 
they  would  not  abandon  his  cause  ;  and  he  reminded  them,  with 
all  respect,  that  if  he  were  condemned,  against  all  reason  and 
justice,  the  loss,  indeed,  would  be  his,  but  the  shame  and  respon- 
sibility theirs — (that  is,  be  it  observed,  not  on  the  laws  or  the 
administrators  of  them,  who  would  have  condemned  him  unjustly, 
but  on  the  friends  and  relations  who  did  not  make  a  party  to 
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protect  him].  He  said,  in  conclusion,  that  he  desired  only  to  he 
judged  by  those  laws  under  which  he  had  heen  horn,  and  hoped 
to  die ;  and  that  he  would  await  their  answer  where  he  was ; 
according  to  the  tenour  of  which  he  would  make  up  his  mind  to 
yield  to  his  hard  fortune,  or  to  come  and  defend  himself  against 
the  wicked  calumnies  of  his  enemies. 

"  On  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  Philip's  brothers,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  family  whose  age  and  reputation  gave  them  most 
weight,  assembled,  and,  having  taken  this  reasonable  petition  into 
consideration,  determined  not  to  fail  in  rendering  him  such  favour 
and  assistance  as  they  could  creditably  afford  him ;  and  in  this 
resolution  they  were  greatly  confirmed  and  encouraged  by  many 
citizens  of  high  rank  and  great  influence  in  the  city,  who,  fearing 
that  Pietro  Soderini  might  become  so  powerful  (observe  the  motive, 
avowed  without  a  shadow  of  suspicion  that  any  apology  for  it  is 
necessary,}  as  to  be  at  length  dangerous  both  in  private  and  in 
public,  deemed  it  highly  necessary  and  expedient  to  keep  him 
within  bounds,  by  opposing  themselves  to  such  ambition  of  his. 
It  was  also  taken  into  consideration  that  the  party  attached  to 
Savonarola,  which  was  at  that  time  very  influential  in  the  city, 
on  account  of  the  recent  death  of  the  friar,  would  be  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner;  since  the  friars  felt  that,  if  Philip's 
marriage,  which  was  publicly  said  to  have  been  managed  by 
them,  should  be  visited  afterwards  by  the  magistracy  with  repro- 
bation and  punishment  as  an  offence  against  the  state,  their  order 
would  necessarily  suffer  not  a  little  in  the  public  esteem.  For 
this  reason  the  members  of  the  order  failed  not  to  go  about  soften- 
ing down  and  extinguishing  the  indignation  against  Philip,  which 
had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  business,  been  expressed  by  many  of 
their  partisans.  They  reminded  the  people  that  matrimony  was 
one  of  the  principal  sacraments  of  the  Christian  church;  that 
charity  required  them  to  extend  their  protection  to  unoffending 
girls,  rather  than  persecute  those  who  sought  lawful  and  honour- 
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able  union  with  them.  ( Observe  that  Strozzi's  friends  calculated 
beforehand  on  all  this  hypocrisy;  deeming  it  quite  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  Dominican  friars  should  so  act,  as  soon  as  they 
should  perceive  that  it  ID  as  for  the  credit  of  their  order  that  the 
prisoner  should  not  be  condemned.}  The  day  assigned  for  Philip's 
appearance  before  the  magistrates  was  now  at  hand.  All  the 
efforts  and  activity  of  his  friends  and  relations,  therefore,  were 
employed  to  persuade  privately  the  magistrates  of  the  court  of 
Priori,  who  had  summoned  him,  that  it  was  neither  consistent 
with  justice,  nor  useful  to  the  city,  to  adopt  any  extraordinary 
proceedings  in  a  common  case.  Each  man  undertook  to  talk  to 
that  one  of  the  magistrates  whom  he  thought  he  could  most 
influence :  and  a  favourable  disposition  having  been  found  in  a 
sufficient  number  to  prevent  the  action  of  such  as  desired  other- 
wise, Philip's  friends  gave  him  notice  to  come  secretly  into  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 

"  "When  that  message  reached  Philip  at  Quercia  Grossa,  Messer 
Giulio  de'  Medici,  at  that  time  a  knight  of  Jerusalem,  afterwards 
Clement  the  Seventh,  was  with  him.  He  had  been  sent  by  his 
cousin,  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  the  Tenth,  to  keep 
Philip  firm  and  constant  to  the  marriage ;  as  the  Cardinal  much 
feared  that  the  powerful  opposition  made  to  it  in  Florence,  would, 
if  he  showed  himself  there,  end  by  inducing  him  to  give  it  up. 
It  was  agreed,  therefore,  between  them  in  conversation  on  the 
subject,  that  the  best  means  of  cutting  short  all  hope  or  possibility 
of  breaking  off  the  match  would  be,  that  they  should  both  of  them 
affirm  that  the  marriage  had  been  so  settled  several  months  ago, 
that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  dissolve  it ;  although,  in  fact,  such 
was  not  the  case.  Having  thus  arranged,  Philip  parted  from 
Messer  Giulio,  and  came  by  night  to  a  villa,  half  a  mile  from  the 
city,  called  San  Gaggio,  belonging  to  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  Antonio 
Cambi,  a  great  friend  of  his.  There,  Messer  Antonio,  the  son 
of  Yanni  Strozzi,  a  doctor  of  law,  and  Matteo,  son  of  Lorenzo 
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Strozzi,  Philip's  cousin-germain,  joined  Mm  by  the  direction 
of  the  other  members  of  the  party.  They  closely  examined  him 
respecting  every  particular  of  the  business  from  the  beginning 
up  to  that  day  ;  and,  when  they  found  that  nobody,  who  could  in 
the  least  degree  be  suspected  by  the  government,  had  had  any 
hand  in  making  the  match,  they  advised  him  to  present  himself 
on  the  appointed  day  before  the  Priori,  in  obedience  to  the  sum- 
mons he  had  received.  And  this  Philip  accordingly  did,  coming 
into  Florence  at  sundown.  And  there,  being  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  Gonfaloniere  and  court,  accompanied,  as  he  was, 
by  all  the  most  important  members  of  the  Strozzi  family,  he 
respectfully  set  forth  ; — that,  having  received  at  Naples  an  order 
to  appear  that  day  before  their  lordships,  he  had  come  thither  to 
obey,  as  was  his  duty.  He  said  nothing  further ;  thinking  it  best 
not  to  anticipate  the  accusation  by  any  defence.  The  Gonfalioniere 
would  have  preferred  that  Philip  should  have  been  retained  a 
prisoner  in  the  Palazzo  Publico,  as  a  means  of  giving  a  serious 
appearance  to  the  case,  and  with  the  intention  of  frightening  those 
who  were  inclined  to  favour  him.  But,  when  he  saw  the  gather- 
ing of  the  Strozzi,  and  had,  moreover,  found,  on  sounding  the 
minds  of  the  judges,  that  he  should  not  have  support  sufficient  to 
carry  it,  he  contented  himself  with  desiring  the  President  to 
reply,  that,  for  the  present,  the  court  had  no  further  orders  for 
him  but,  upon  a  future  occasion,  would  let  him  know  their 
pleasure. 

"  His  appearance  in  court,  as  well  as  that  of  his  friends,  had  a 
great  effect  in  changing  the  opinion  not  only  of  the  judges  but  of 
the  public  also ;  as  the  people  deemed  it  a  very  evident  proof  of 
his  innocence.  Besides  this  by  carefully  and  diligently  visiting 
not  only  his  friends  and  relatives,  but  also  all  such  as  had  most 
power  to  assist  or  to  injure  him,  and  by  canvassing  them,  and 
justifying  his  conduct  to  them,  he  advanced  his  cause  so  much, 
that  in  every  society,  and  in  the  streets  the  matter  was  openly 
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debated,  and  some  defended,  and  some  condemned  him  ;  so  that  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  judge  which  party  was  the  most 
numerous.  And  it  was  thought  that  this  was  the  reason  why  the 
Gonfaloniere  removed  the  cause  from  the  court  of  the  Priori  to 
that  of  the  Otto  di  Guardia ;  in  order  that,  in  case  it  should 
happen  that  Philip  were  acquitted,  such  a  result  might  be  less 
damaging  to  his  own  reputation,  if  the  sentence  were  pronounced 
by  another  court,  and  not  by  his  own  special  tribunal.  ( Observe 
again  how  entirely  all  idea  of  the  case  being  judged  and  decided 
on  its  own  merits  is  thrown  overboard.  The  credit  of  the  Gonfalo- 
niere is  supposed  to  rest,  not  on  any  pretence  even  of  being  an 
upright  judge,  but  on  having  influence  enough  in  the  city  to  carry 
through  a  condemnation  on  which  he  is  known  to  have  set  his  heart. 
He  has  no  fear  that  his  reputation  may  suffer  from  notoriously 
abusing  his  high  judicial  position  to  serve  his  private  enmities. 
That  is  a  matter  of  course.  JBut  he  dreads  the  disgrace  of  its  being 
discovered  that  he  has  not  power  enough  to  do  so  successfully.]  So 
an  accusation  against  Philip  was  presented  to  the  Otto  di  Guardia, 
secretly,  according  to  the  tenour  of  our  customs.  The  charge  was 
drawn  up  very  artfully  and  with  much  skill ;  so  that  it  was  thought 
pretty  certain  that  it  was  the  production  of  Mccolo  Machiavelli ; 
the  same  who  afterwards  wrote  the  History  of  Florence,  then 
Secretary  to  the  Council,-  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Gonfalo- 
niere, at  whose  request  no  doubt  he  undertook  the  task.  In  this 
indictment  it  was  set  forth,  that  Pietro  de'  Medici  had  thrice 
taken  up  arms  against  his  country  in  the  hope  of  reducing  it  to  its 
former  subjection  to  his  family ;  that  it  was  provided  by  the  laws 
of  Florence,  that  whosoever  should  be  guilty  cf  that  offence,  should 
be  held,  he  and  his  race  for  ever,  as  rebels ;  and  among  many 
other  pains  and  penalties  that  no  citizen  should  hold  any  com- 
munication with  him  or  them  under  pain  of  the  like  condemnation ; 
and  finally  that  Philip,  having  taken  to  wife  Clarice,  the  daughter 
of  the  said  Pier6  de'  Medici,  had  incurred  all  the  penalties  to 
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which  that  rebel  was  liable,  and  must  according  to  the  tenour  of 
the  law  suffer  accordingly." 

Philip  was  cited  before  the  Otto  di  Guardia.  And,  when  he 
appeared,  it  was  signified  to  him  that  they  would  hear  whatever  he 
had  to  say  in  answer  to  the  accusation.  Upon  which  he  spoke  as 
follows: — "I  confess  and  declare  that  the  marriage  in  question 
has,  in  truth,  been  contracted  by  me.  But  if  I  had  thought  that 
it  would  have  been  displeasing  to  even  the  poorest  citizen  of 
Florence,  much  more  had  I  imagined  that  it  could  have  been  com- 
plained of  before  this  honourable  court,  I  would  have  immediately 
broken  off  the  negotiation.  And  if  I  were  yet  in  such  a  position 
that  I  could  retract,  I  should  be  ready  to  justify  myself  by  doing 
so.  ( What  cringing  courtier  of  an  absolute  monarch  could  eat  dirt 
more  greedily,  or  dread  his  master9 s  frown  more  abjectly  than  this 
great  citizen  of  a  free  (!)  republic.)  But,  since  by  the  laws  of 
Christianity  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  break  off  the  marriage,  in- 
asmuch as  I  have  by  proxy  given  Clarice  the  ring  of  betrothal,  I 
am  obliged  to  find  some  other  means  of  justifying  myself.  And  I 
shall  have  little  difficulty  in  doing  so,  before  judges  so  upright, 
and  with  so  good  a  cause.  To  enter  then  at  once  upon  the  merits 
of  the  case,  I  assert  that  I  have  held  no  correspondence  whatever 
with  any  rebels  ;  and  that  those  who  treated  the  matter  for  me, 
placed  themselves  in  communication  only  with  certain  Observan- 
tine  Friars  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Dominic,  as  may  be  easily  proved  ; 
since  they  are  still  alive,  and  in  this  city.  And  on  the  part  of  the 
lady  only,  the  Cardinal,  her  uncle,  and  Messer  Giulio,  the  Prior 
of  Capua,  and  Madonna  Alfonsina,  her  mother,  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  matter.  And  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  of  these 
have  ever  been  declared  rebels.  As  for  Clarice,  my  wife,  although 
it  seems  that  the  law  cited  in  the  accusation  makes  her  a  rebel, 
as  being  the  daughter  of  a  rebel;  yet,  by  another  law  of 
later  date,  she  has  been  absolved  and  liberated  in  every 
respect  from  all  penalties.  And  I  have  brought  the  text 
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of  this  second  law  with  me,  that  the  minds  of  the  court  may 
be  well  informed  and  assured,  that  I  have  in  no  respect  acted 
in  contravention  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  our  city."  Then, 
having  read  the  law,  he  thus  continued: — "As  you  hear,  Sig- 
nori,  daughters  are  declared  free  from  all  penalties  decreed 
against  their  fathers  for  rebellion ;  and  there  are  not  wanting 
.examples  of  similar  marriages  contracted  in  this  city  without  any 
disturbance  or  litigation.  I  have  cause,  therefore,  to  complain  of 
my  hard  fortune,  that  I  am  the  first  on  whom  such  a  marriage 
should  be  visited  as  a  crime.  And  I  cannot  but  wonder 
exceedingly  that  anyone  should  have  conceived  a  suspicion 
of  my  principles,  from  the  notion  that  I  had  allied  myself  with 
the  Medici,  from  disaffection  to  our  present  free  constitution, 
or  from  any  desire  of  restoring  their  past  greatness.  All  in- 
telligence and  judgment  must  have  been  perverted  in  me  before 
I  could  thus  prefer  slavery  to  freedom,  danger  to  safety,  an  un- 
ceasing condition  of  grievous  disease  to  real  and  complete  health. 
Is  it  supposed  that  I  have  forgotten  how  the  Strozzi  have 
always  been  treated  by  the  Medici,  when  the  latter  were  more 
powerful  in  Florence  than  the  law !  Who  does  not  know  that  the 
Strozzi,  more  than  any  other  Florentine  family,  were  not  only 
deprived  of  their  fair  share  of  public  honours  by  the  Medici,  but 
that  that  family  strove  by  exile,  confiscations,  and  every  species 
of  oppression,  to  ruin  and  extirpate  them.  Few  of  the  leading 
cities  of  Italy  are  there  that  do  not  contain  memorials  pf  these 
prosecutions ;  especially  can  Ferrara,  Mantua,  and  Padua  vouch 
for  them.  In  Provence  and  in  Avignon  also,  many  of  our  name 
have  been  driven  to  establish  themselves  from  being  so  exiled. 
And  if  I  were  either  willing  or  able  to  forget  the  long  catalogue 
of  offences  and  injuries  inflicted  on  my  connections  in  old  times,  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  I  could  be  similarly  forgetful  of  my  own  ? 
Did  not  my  uncle  Matteo,  driven  from  Florence  in  1434,  finish 
his  life  in  exile,  in  company  with  Messer  Palla  ?  Was  not  my 
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father  Philip  similarly  kept  in  exile  the  greater  part  of  his  life? 
So  constant  was  the  hatred  of  the  Medici  for  all  our  house,  known 
as  it  ever  was  as  the  supporter  and  partisan  of  free  institutions, 
that  it  might  with  truth  be  said  that  exile  was  hereditary  in  our 
family,  and  descended  from  father  to  son  by  entail.     Since  it 
should    seem,   therefore,   that  such  suspicions  might    light    on 
any  man  more  justly  than  on  me,  this  marriage  ought  to  be  espe- 
cially approved  by  any  citizen  who  would  reason  on  the  subject 
judiciously.     For  if  there  yet  lingered  in  the  Medici  any  unlawful 
desire  to  reduce  their  native  city  to  subjection,  better  for  their 
purpose  would  have  been  any  alliance  they  could  find  either  here 
or  in  any  other  city,  than  one  with  me.     For  it  shall  ever  be  my 
endeavour,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  have  friends  and  relations  in  a 
position  to  ask  their  wishes  of  me,  but  never  in  a  condition  to 
command  me.     In  conclusion,  then,  I  affirm  that  I  was  induced 
to  contract  this  marriage  solely  by  the  reports  which  reached  me 
of  the  excellent  gifts  and  qualities  of  the  lady  herself.     And  I 
declare  that  I  am  ready  to  submit  to  the  most  severe  punishment 
that  can  be  inflicted  on  a  turbulent  and  seditious  citizen,  if  it 
shall  be  found  that  in  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage,  any 
person,  circumstance,  or  single  word  had  part,  which  could  tend 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  tranquillity,  or  of  our  present 
peaceful  and  sacred  constitution.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shall 
be  seen  that  my  conduct  has  been  without  evil  intent,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  I  humbly  and  reverently  beg  the  court 
that,  being  a  citizen  of  Florence,  I  may  be  judged  according  to 
the  Florentine   laws.     For  those   cities  preserve   their  liberties 
prosperously  and  permanently,  in  which  the  law  is  more  powerful 
than  the  influence  of  private  citizens."     (Most  true  !    But  the 
tenour  of  his  speech  proves  how  well  Strozzi  knew  that  the  case 
was  far  otherwise  in  Florence.     Had  the  law  there  been  more 
powerful  than  interest,  his  defence  would  have  leen  concluded  when 
he  had  cited  the  law  declaring  the  daughters  of  rebels  untainted 
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by  their  father's  crime.  But  the  whole  gist  of  his  speech  is 
directed  to  other  considerations.  Florence  accordingly  did  not 
preserve  her  liberty  permanently  or  prosperously.} 

"  These  words  uttered  by  the  young  man.  modestly  and  deco- 
rously, produced  no  little  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  judges. 
They  therefore  commanded  him  to  give  in  writing  a  statement  of 
all  the  negotiations,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  which  had  led  to 
the  match,  and  so  dismissed  him.  After  some  days,  during 
which  the  judges  met  several  times  to  consult  together  on  their 
judgment,  they  finally  determined  to  banish  Philip  for  three 
years  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
he  might  return  to  his  country,  without  any  further  permission 
being  needed.  Moreover  they  condemned  him  to  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  golden  crowns,  which  together  with  the  ordinary  aug- 
mentation, to  which  all  the  fines  imposed  by  that  Court  are 
liable,  amounted  to  seven  hundred  crowns.  Thus  Philip  was 
neither  entirely  acquitted,  nor  was  he  punished  to  the  full  extent. 
On  this  account  the  sentence  was  much  approved  by  such  persons 
as  were  free  from  bias  on  the  subject  (!).  It  seemed  to  them, 
that  Philip's  total  ruin,  besides  being  unjust  inasmuch  as  not 
according  to  law,  might  increase  too  much  the  power  and  pride 
of  the  Gonfaloniere ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand  a  complete 
acquittal  might  injure  his  reputation  and  authority  too  much, 
and  increase  those  of  the  Medici,  which  was  not  desirable.  And 
although  according  to  the  laws  on  rebellion  he  was  not  guilty,  it 
was  judged  to  be  by  no  means  inexpedient  that  the  Court,  seeing 
that  it  was  invested  with  full  discretionary  power,  should  have 
drawn  a  distinction  between  a  marriage  contracted  with  the  Medici, 
who  had  been  wont  to  enslave  their  country,  and  one  which 
might  have  taken  place  with  any  rebel  of  private  condition." — 
(Thus  not  only  do  the  accused  plead,  and  the  judges  judge  without 
reference  to  the  laws,  but  their  sentence  is  canvassed  and  approved 
by  their  fellow -citizens  on  grounds  wholly  unconnected  with  them. 
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The  office  of  the  judge  is  avowed  and  recognised  to  consist  in  a 
judicious  balancing  of  divers  expediencies  and  considerations, 
among  which  the  principle  and  sentiment  of  justice  and  legality 
is  not  only  lost  in  the  practice  of  the  courts,  but  what  is  infinitely 
more  fatal,  perishes  in  the  minds  of the  people .) 

"  This  sentence  did  not  much  displease  Philip  either  in  his 
secret  heart,  although  he  manifested  very  different  sentiments  in 
public.  For  he  considered  he  had  got  out  of  a  great  trouble  at 
a  small  cost.  Especially  he  felt  nearly  certain,  that  the  upshot 
was  not  satisfactory  to  Pietro  Soderini  (the  Gonfaloniere],  inas- 
much as  he  missed  the  result  he  had  aimed  at." 


NOTES. 

1. — Chapter  i.  page  3. 
The  Palazzo  Riccardi  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  specimen. 

ITS  only  rival,  with  the  exception  of  that  built  by  Luca  Pitti,  now 
the  residence  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  is  the  Palazzo  Strozzi. 
This  magnificent  pile  was  begun,  but  not  finished,  by  Filippo  Strozzi,  the 
father  of  that  mdre  celebrated  Filippo,  who  was  so  prominent  an  actor 
in  the  scenes  to  be  described  in  the  following  pages.  Its  first  stone 
was  laid  in  1489,  at  the  moment  indicated  by  the  astrologers,  who  were 
set  to  watch  the  stars  for  that  purpose.  The  architect,  as  far  as  the 
external  beauty  of  the  building  is  concerned,  was  the  celebrated 
Cronaca ;  in  whose  life  by  Vasari  many  details  respecting  this  master- 
piece of  his  genius  are  to  be  found.  The  cornice,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  extant,  was  taken  by  him,  with  slight  modifications  of  its  parts 
to  adapt  it  to  its  present  position,  from  an  ancient  one  existing  in 
Rome.  The  Strozzi  palace,  which,  with  better  fortune  than  that  of  its 
rivals,  is  still  the  residence  of  the  descendants  of  its  founder,  is  a 
smaller,  but  perhaps  more  beautiful  and  more  picturesque  building 
than  either  of  them. 

2. — Chapter  i.  page  5. 
His  home  was  all  too  large  for  his  shrunken  family. 

"  Nondimeno  negli  ultimi  tempi  di  sua  vita  senti  gravissimi  dispiaceri  ; 
perche  degli  dui  figliuoli  ch'  egli  ebbe,  Piero  e  Giovanni,  questo  mori  in 
nel  quale  egli  piu  confidava ;  quell'  altro  era  infermo  e  per  la  debolezza 
del  corpo  poco  atto  alle  publiche  ed  alle  private  faccende.  Di  modo 
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che  facendosi  portare  dopo  la  morte  del  figliuolo  per  la  casa,  disse 
sospirando,  '  Questa  e  troppo  gran  casa  a  si  poca  famiglia  !  '  " — 
Machiavelli  Opere.  Italia,  1813,  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 


3. — Chapter  i.  page  5. 
Duke  of  Urbino. 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Dukes  of  Urbino  of  the  Delia  Eovere  family,  unjustly  dispossessed 
of  their  dominions  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  to  make  way  for  his  nephew, 
and  who  recovered  their  position  soon  after  the  premature  death  of  the 
usurper. 

4. — Chapter  i.  p.  6. 
Fleurange  tells  u&. 

Memoires  de  Robert  de  la  Marck,  Seigneur  de  Fleurange  et  de  Sedan. 
(Collection  Petitot,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  327.)  Fleurange  was  present  at  the  fes- 
tivities held  at  Amboise  on  this  twofold  occasion,  which  he  describes 
minutely  ;  and  states  to  have  been  "  les  plus  belles  qui  feurent  oncques 
faictes  en  France,  ni  en  la  Chrestiente"."  He  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
disgraceful  and  miserable  condition  of  the  bridegroom  in  terms,  the 
reproduction  of  which  the  reader  may  be  spared ;  but  which,  it  must 
be  observed,  leave  no  possibility  of  doubting,  that  both  Lorenzo  him- 
self as  well  as  the  chivalrous  Francis,  who  was  making  the  atrocious 
union,  were  well  aware  of  his  state,  and  of  the  iniquity  of  the  deed 
they  were  engaged  in.  The  truth  of  the  statements  of  Fleurange  is 
confirmed  by  several  of  the  contemporary  Italian  writers.  Yet  in  the 
teeth  of  the  precise  assertions  of  Fleurange  on  this  point,  Roscoe  writes 
(Leo  the  Tenth,  chap,  xviii.),  that  in  the  tournaments  held  on  that 
occasion,  "  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  is  acknowledged  to  have  acquitted  him- 
»elf  with  honour ; "  a  monstrous  instance  of  the  euphuistic  method  by 
which  that  agreeable  writer  strives  to  make  history  decorous,  pretty- 
spoken,  and  "  pleasant  to  all  parties." 

Martin  du  Bellay  also  in  his  Me'moires  (Collection  Petitot,  vol.  xvii. 
p.  278),  speaks  of  these  festivities  as  the  most  magnificent  within  the 
memory  of  man. 
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4  bis. — Chapter  i.  p.  6. 
The  penalty  of  sins  not  her  own. 

I  follow  Signer  Alberi  (Vita  di  Caterina  de'  Medici,  p.  9)  in  concluding 
that  in  all  probability  such  was  the  case.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  passage  in  Fleurangea  above  cited.  Herr  von  Eeumont,  who 
bases  this  passage  of  his  narrative  chiefly  on  the  letters  of  Lorenzo's 
creature  and  secretary  Goro  Gheri,  suppresses  all  allusion  to  any  such 
cause  of  her  illness.  He  gives  the  following  letter,  written  by  Goro, 
in  the  name  of  Lorenzo,  on  the  day  of  his  wife's  death,  to  the  Cardinal 
Bibbiena : — 

"  Rme  Domine  D.  tangm  perobservme  Per  lettere  del  Vescovo  di  Fano 
la  S.V.  Revma  havra  inteso  come  la  Duchessa  mia  dilettissima  Consorte 
dipoi  el  parto  della  fanciulla  femmina  che  fece,  per  non  essere  del 
parto  bene  purgata  et  evacuata,  e  stata  indisposta  parecchi  giorni,  et  si 
sono  usati  et  facti  tutti  quelli  remedj  che  possibile  erano  per  farla 
purgare  et  evacuare,  et  in  efiecto  la  mala  sorte  nostra  ha  voluto,  che 
nulla  cosa  o  remedio  le  habbi  giovato,  in  modo  che  la  poveretta  questo 
di  ha  reso  1'anima  a  Dio,  et  e  passata  di  questa  presente  vita,  et  me  ha 
lassato  in  tanto  travaglio  et  affanno  per  haver  perso  tanto  diletta  et  da 
me  amata  conpagnia,  che  certamente  conosco  haver  havuto  di  questa 
cosa  tal  bastonata  all'  animo  et  contento  mio,  che  non  so  quando  o  di 
che  io  mi  possa  piu  contentare.  Pure  pensando  che  la  morte  e  cosa 
naturale,  e  che  tutti  haviamo  ad  fare  questo  passo  in  quel  modo  et  a 
que  tempo  che  piace  all'  onnipotente  Dio,  pero  in  tanto  dispiacere  di 
haver  perso  si  cara  conpagnia  me  rimetto  a  quello  che  piace  alia  divina 
Maesta,  et  de  ogni  cosa  che  succede  la  voglio  ringraziare  e  restar 
patiente.  Piacera  alia  S.V.R.  far  tutto  intendere  alia  Maesta  Xma  alia 
regina  et  alia  Exa  di  Madama,  et  condolersi  in  nome  mio '  di  tanta 
perdita  che  io  ho  fatto  et  cosi  di  Lor  Mta  et  Exa  che  hanno  persa  una 
divotissima  servatrice  et  alle  Loro  Mta  et  Exa  vi  piacera  humilmente 
raccomandarmi.  Io  mi  sto  pure  nel  lecto  con  un  poco  di  febbre,  con 
catarro  con  mollificatione  delle  braccia  et  con  molte  altre  cattive  dis- 
positioni,  et  per  mia  disgratia  m'e  sopra  venuto  un  colpo  di  questa  sorte 

di  perdere  la  mia  dilectissima  consorte.    Pensi  V.S.  Revma  come  io 

possa  stare  di  bona  voglia.     Pure  Dominus  dedit,  Dominus  abstulit, 

fiat  voluntas  Domini." 

Herr  Von  Reumont  quotes  other  letters  from  Goro  Gheri  giving  an 
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account  of  the  progress  of  the  Duchess's  malady ;  in  one  of  which 
he  says  that  the  female  attendants  around  her  had  concealed  for  two 
days  the  gradual  progress  of  the  disease.  But  even  if  all  these  letters 
expressed  the  veritable  thoughts  and  belief  of  the  secretary,  they  would 
be  worth  little  as  evidence  of  the  real  nature  of  the  illness.  But  they 
are  rendered  of  still  less  weight  by  the  certainty  that,  even  had  he 
known  the  facts  to  be,  as  they  are  supposed  in  the  text  to  have  been, 
he  would  still  have  written  in  the  same  manner.  In  writing  of  the 
Duke's  illness,  he  equally  avoids  any  mention  whatever  of  its  real 
cause. 

5. — Chapter  i.  p.  7. 
Urged  by  Lanfredini. 

Ammirato  Istorie  Fiorentine.  The  edition  cited  on  every  occasion 
is,  that  in  eleven  vols.  8vo,  printed  at  Florence,  in  1826.  The  state- 
ment referred  to  in  the  text,  will  be  found  at  p.  293  of  the  9th  vol. 

Von  Reumont  in  his  work,  Die  Jugend  Caterina's  de*  Medici,  at 
p.  27,  says  that  Lorenzo  had  written  to  Florence  while  on  his  journey 
from  France,  to  say  that  he  did  not  wish  any  extraordinary  marks  of 
welcome  from  the  citizens  at  his  return.  And  he  refers  to  letters  from 
Goro  Gheri,  Lorenzo's  creature,  citing,  however,  only  the  words  "  Come 
sapete,  S.  Exa  fugge  le  cerimonie.  Mi  pareva  gentillissima  Madama." 
Ammirato's  testimony  is  clear,  circumstantial,  and  unsuspect.  He 
writes  :  "  Le  nozze  fecersi  nella  via  larga  con  incredibil  magnificenza. 
Come  che  i  cittadini  grandi  fossero  alquanto  sbigottiti,  per  haver 
veduto  prestamente  sbattuti  due  de  principali  della  citta,  Lanfredino 
Lanfredini,  et  Jacopo  Salviati,  di  che  questo  fu  la  cagione.  Havea  il 
Duca  nel  suo  retorno  di  Francia  per  mezzo  di  Goro  da  Pistoia,  suo 
segretario,  et  il  quale  molto  del  governo  participava,  fatto  proporre 
tra  que  cittadini,  che  in  casa  sua  per  le  faccende  pubbliche  si  ragunavano, 
che  era  bene  mandarli  ambasciatori  incontro  per  honorarlo.  Alia  qual 
proposta  stando  la  maggior  parte  di  quelli  del  governo  mutoli,  o  confu- 
samente  parlando,  o  se  pur  consentivano,  non  parendo  che  cid  facessero 
con  prontezza  di  animo,  quando  venne  il  luogo  di  parlare  a  Lanfredino 
Lanfredini,  da  cui  molti  attendevano  quel  ch'  egli  dovesse  dire,  essendo 
riputato  uomo  pratico  et  di  buono  giudizio,  disse ;  Che  egli  non  vedea 
occasione  perche  ambasciadori  mandar  si  dovessero  a  Sua  Eccellenza,  si 
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per  esser  egli  cittadino  come  gli  altri,  et  si  perche  se  pur  di  cosa 
alcuna  havea  bisogno  della  Citta,  sapea  egli  ottimamente  che  con 
benevolenza  potea  dispor  di  ciascuno,  et  delle  cose  della  Eepublica 
come  di  sue  proprie.  II  medesimo  confermd  Jacopo  Salviati."  And 
he  goes  on  to  relate  how  the  Duke  manifested  his  ill-will  towards  them 
in  consequence  of  the  opinions  so  expressed. 

A  little  consideration  of  the  way  in  which  princes  are  wont  to 
manage  similar  matters  will  perhaps  lead  the  reader  to  think,  that  the 
letters  of  secretary  Goro  are  not  very  incompatible  with  the  relation  of 
the  facts  given  by  the  historian. 

6. — Chapter  i.  p.  10. 

Her  mother  died  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  and  her  father  on 
the  4th  of  May  following. 

Ammirato,  vol.  ix.  p.  295.  Muratori,  Annali,  anno  1519,  says  that 
Ammirato  assigns  the  28th  of  April  as  the  date  of  the  Duke's  death; 
and  adds  that  he  cannot  imagine  how  it  comes  to  be  stated  by  Nardi, 
that  he  died  on  the  4th  of  May,  1518.  It  must  be,  he  says,  a  mis- 
print. The  date  of  the  year,  1518  is  so,  doubtless.  But  the  day  named 
by  Nardi,  (Istorie,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.  Firenze,  1842,)  is  the  correct  one. 
The  fact  is  that  Ammirato  makes  no  such  statement  as  that  quoted  by 
Muratori.  He  says  at  the  passage  referred  to  above,  that  ilie  Duchess, 
not  the  Duke,  died  on  the  28th,  and  that  her  husband  died  seven  days 
afterwards ;  which,  counted  inclusively,  would  agree  with  the  assertion 
of  Nardi.  Sismondi  (Repub.  Ital.  vol.  xiv.  p.  450)  follows  the  state- 
ment of  Muratori ;  but  does  not  cite  him  as  his  authority.  He  refers 
to  the  Diary  of  Cambi,  and  the  Commentaries  of  Filippo  Nerli,  neither 
of  which  could  he  have  examined,  when  adducing  the  testimony  of 
their  authors.  For  Nerli  states  (Comm.  edit.  August,  p.  132)  that 
Lorenzo  died  on  May  the  4th,  and  Cambi  (vol.  xxiii.  Del.  Erud.  Tosc. 
p.  149)  says  only  that  he  was  buried  on  the  7th.  Neither  of  them 
mention  the  exact  date  of  the  death  of  the  Duchess.  Pitti,  in  the 
second  book  of  his  history  (Archiv.  Stor.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  119),  says  that 
he  died  on  the  5th  of  May.  The  Duchess  is  said  by  him  in  the  same 
passage,  to  have  died  on  the  llth  of  April;  a  manifest  blunder,  as 
Catherine  was  born  on  the  13th.  It  seems  probable  that  so  many 
strange  doubts  and  errors  respecting  the  exact  date  of  her  death,  may 
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have  arisen  from  its  having  been  kept  as  secret  as  possible,  on  account 
of  the  circumstances  attending  it. 

7. — Chapter  i.  page  13. 
Two  conspirators  against  the  Medici  had  been  condemned  to  death. 

Pietro  Paolo  Boscoli,  and  Agosfcino  Capponi,  put  to  death  in  1513. 
The  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  text  is  recorded  in  a  very  curious 
narrative  of  the  last  hours  of  Pietro  Paolo  Boscoli,  written  by  his 
intimate  friend  Luca  della  Robbia,  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
ceramic  artist  of  the  same  name.  It  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Archiv.  Stor.  Ital.  Firenze,  1842.  Some  account  of  this  highly 
interesting  story  of  the  "  Dernier  jour  d'un  condamne"  "  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  may  be  found  compendiously  given  by  the  writer  of  these 
pages  in  the  Athenaeum,  at  p.  409  of  the  volume  for  1849. 

8. — Chapter  i.  page  14. 
Skilful  concealment  of  despotism. 

Nardi,  vol.  ii.  p.  73 — 6.  Pitti,  who  never  misses  an  opportunity  of 
saying  a  good  word  for  Clement  on  the  rare  occasions  when  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so,  writes  thus  of  the  Cardinal's  visit  to  Florence :  "  II 
Cardinale  Medici,  venuto  in  quel  tempo  due  volte  da  Roma  a  Firenze, 
fatte  1'esequie,  confortd  li  cittadini  a  giustizia ;  rende  molti  uffizii  al 
popolo  per  tratta,  che  il  Duca  a  suo  piacimento  dispensati  aveva. 
riordino  quanto  pote,  per  satisfare  all'  universale,  quello  stato ;  e  cos- 
tituitovi  il  cardinale  di  Cortona  a  governo,  se  ne  torno  1'ottobre  a 
Roma,  per  discorrere  delle  cose  di  Firenze  col  Papa." — Pitti,  Istor. 
p.  119. 

9.— Chapter  i.  p.  16. 

A  great  number  of  English  and  French  writers  have  strangely  fallen 
into  error  on  the  subject. 

It  should  seem  that  they  have  been  led  into  error  by  ignorance  of 
the  Italian  use  of  the  word  "  nipote."  Guicciardini, — lib  xx.  cap.  ii., — 
and  generally  the  other  Italian  historians,  call  her  the  "  nipote  "  of 
Clement.  That  word,  however,  is  often  used  in  a  less  restricted  and 
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less  accurate  sense  than  its  translation  "  niece  "  ever  bears  with  us  ; 
and  perhaps  the  great  familiarity  of  the  idea  and  phrase  of  papal 
nepotism  may  have  had  some  effect  in  leading  Italian  writers  to  term 
the  Pope's  kinswoman  and  protegee  his  "nipote."  An  amusingly 
absurd  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  the  habitual  use  of  this  term 
was  carried  among  the  Italians,  when  speaking  of  the  family  of  the 
Pope,  occurs  in  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Francesco  Cibo  ; 
who  is  there  spoken  of  as  "  nipote  di  suo  padre,"  Innocent  the  Eighth. 
In  speaking  of  Catherine's  relationship  to  Clement,  the  Italian 
writers  almost  invariably  use  the  same  word.  And  plenty  of  authority 
may  be  found  for  the  use  of  both  "zio"  and  "nipote"  to  signify  any 
of  those  degrees  of  relationship  which  are  expressed  by  our  more 
accurate  phrases,  "  first  cousin,"  "  second  cousin,"  "  once  removed," 
"  twice  removed,"  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  it  is  strange  that  so 
many  English  and  French  writers  should  have  been  misled  by  this. 
It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Sismondi  was  ignorant  on  such  a 
subject;  yet  he  calls  Catherine  "fille  de  Laurent  II.,  Due  d'Urbin," 
(a  very  erroneous  description  of  Lorenzo,  into  the  bargain)  "  et  niece 
de  Clement  VII."  Hist,  des  Fra^ais,  vol.  xvi.  p.  410;  Rapin,  Hist. 
d'Angleterre,  ad  ann.  1553 ;  and  Daniel,  Hist,  de  France,  same  year, — 
fall  into  the  same  error.  M.  de  BoniHe*  in  his  recent  history  of  the 
Guises,  vol.  i.  p.  96,  adds  this  to  numerous  other  inaccuracies.  In  the 
state  papers  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  recently  published  by  royal 
commission,  the  writers,  Henry  himself  among  the  rest,  frequently 
call  Catherine  Clement's  niece ;  and  the  editors,  in  their  summary  of 
the  contents  of  these  letters,  adopt  the  error  as  they  find  it,  and 
supply  no  correction.  Still  more  recently,  Mr.  Dennistoun,  in  his 
charming  book  on  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  caps  the  same  strange  blunder 
by  calling  Clement  her  uncle.  Eobertson  (Charles  the  Fifth,  book  v. 
ad  ann.  1533)  more  correctly  writes  "  Catherine,  daughter  of  the 
Pope's  cousin ; "  but  to  be  qjiite  accurate,  he  should  have  said, 
"  daughter  of  the  Pope's  cousin,  once  removed." 

10.— Chapter  i.  page  18. 
To  convey  the  little  orphan  to  Home,  whither  he  returned  in  October. 

No  direct  authority  is  to  be  found  for  the  statement  that  Catherine 
was  at  this  time  taken  to  Home  by  the  Cardinal.    But  Ammirato 
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(vol.  x.  p.  18)  tells  us  that  she  was  sent  from  Rome  to  Florence,  in 
June,  1525.  And  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  infant  should 
have  been  left  altogether  alone  in  Florence,  where  there  was  no 
member  of  her  family  remaining,  when  the  Cardinal  departed  for 
Rome,  in  October,  1519.  This  date  of  the  Cardinal's  return  is  given 
by  Ammirato  (vol.  ix.  p.  296) ;  but  Roscoe,  by  some  careless  blunder, 
says  that  the  Cardinal  remained  on  this  occasion  nearly  two  years  in 
Florence ;  Leo  the  Tenth,  c.  xviii. 

11. — Chapter  i.  page  18. 
The  child  had  been  baptised. 

The  particulars  of  her  baptism  are  recorded  by  the  Jesuit  Richa,  in 
his  amusing  Notizie  Istoriche  delle  Chiese  Florentine,  in  ten  volumes, 
small  4to,  at  p.  92  of  the  second  volume.  The  fathers  of  the  order  to 
which  Richa  belonged  are  generally  supposed  to  measure  with 
considerable  accuracy  the  powers  of  spiritual  deglutition  possessed 
by  their  flocks;  and  it  must  be  presumed  that  Richa  knew  what 
amount  of  the  marvellous  the  Florentines  could  swallow  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  it  will  be  seen  by  some  glimpses  he  affords 
us  into  the  interior  of  convent  life,  which,  will  be  useful  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter,  that  he  tried  their  capacity  in  this  line  to  the  utmost. 

12.— Chapter  i.  p.  18. 
Two  godmothers  and  four  godfathers. 

Sismondi,  in  his  article  on  Caterina  Sforza,  in  the  Biographic 
Universelle,  makes  the  gross  blunder  of  supposing  that  she  was 
godmother  to  Catherine  de'  Medici, — gross  because,  even  if  Richa's 
well-known  work  had  not  been  at  hand  to  correct  him,  he  must  have 
known  that  the  Catherine  of  whom  he  was  writing  died  in  1509,  just 
ten  years  before  our  Catherine  was  born.  Buriel,  in  his  life  of 
Catherine  Sforza  (3  vols.,  8vo,  Bologna),  gives  the  inscription  from  her 
tomb  in  the  convent  of  the  Murate,  above  mentioned.  That  building 
has  recently  been  turned  into  a  state  prison ;  the  chapel  has  become 
a  printing-office  connected  with  the  establishment ;  and  the  tomb  in 
question  has  been  destroyed.  When  these  alterations  were  made,  the 
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slab  which  covered  the  bones  of  Caterina  Sforza  was  found  turned,  so 
that  the  inscription  was  on  the  under  side ;  it  can  only  be  supposed 
that  this  must  have  been  done  with  a  view  of  protecting  it  from 
violence  anticipated  at  some  period  of  popular  disturbance. 

Strangely  enough,  Signer  Alberi,  in  his  life  of  Catherine  de1  Medici 
(Florence,  1838),  adopts  the  above  error  from  Sismondi. 

Herr  Von  Keumont  (p.  32)  cites  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  Goro 
Gheri,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  child  was  named  Caterina  Maria 
Romola, — I  find  no  other  authority  for  this  third  name.  Kicha's 
extract  from  the  hospital  register  should  seem  to  be  conclusive 
evidence  on  the  point ;  it  runs  as  follows, — "  Ma  perche  negli  Scrittori 
ho  trovato  qualche  varietk  negli  anni,  che  danno  a  questa  illustre 
Bambina,  corrigendo  chi  ne  abbisogna,  porterd  1'  appresso  Fede  del 
Battesimo  esistente  a  Santa  Maria  Nuova  in  un  Giornale  segnato  G., 
1519.  'Questo  di  Aprile,  1519,  II  nostro  Reverendo  Padre  Monsignor 
Lionardo  Bonafede  al  presente  Spedalingo  di  S.  Maria  Nuova  and 
Abate  della  Badia  Tedaldi  a  richiesta  dell'  Illustrissimo  Duca  d'Urbino, 
Lorenzo  di  Piero  di  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  battezzd  una  fanciulla 
femmina  nata  dall'  Illustrissimo  Duca  sopradetto  e  di  Madre  Madda- 
lena  di  Manone  Milanese  in  Francia  allevata  sua  donna,  insieme  con 
gl'  infrascritti  Compari,  cioe  (here  follow  the  six  names  of  godfathers 
and  godmothers,  as  given  in  the  text)  alia  quale  si  pose  nome  Caterina 
Maria,  cui  Dio  presti  lunghezza,  etc.' " 

The  passage  cited  from  the  letter  of  Gheri  by  Herr  Von  Reumont 
goes  on  to  say, — "  The  witnesses  (to  the  baptism)  were  the  Master  of 
the  Hospital  of  S.  Maria  Nuova,  the  Prior  of  St.  Lorenzo,  the  Abbesses 
of  the  convents  of  the  Murate  and  the  Annalena ;  two  priests  and  two 
laymen  were  present."  But  here  again  the  register  shows  the  secre- 
tary to  be  inaccurate.  The  master  of  the  hospital — "  spedalingo  " — 
was  the  officiating  priest,  not  one  of  the  witnesses  or  godfathers ;  the 
second  reverend  godfather  was  the  father  Francesco  d'Arezzo,  general 
of  the  Servites,  of  whom  Messer  Goro  Gheri  makes  no  mention. 

13.— Chapter  ii.  p.  21. 
His  South  American  jowrneyings. 

For  an  amusing  account  of  these,  see  the  fifth  chapter  of  a  volume 
entitled  "  Vie  et  portrait  de  Pie  IX.,  par  Felix  Clav<$;  Paris,  1848 ;  "  or 
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for  a  less  got-up  account  of  the  same  adventures,  "II  Viaggio  al 
Chili  del  Canonico  Don  Gio.  Maria  Mastai,  Velletri,  1846."  Both 
were  written  while  all  eyes  were  still  turned  admiringly  on  the  new 
Pope,  in  the  expectation  that  he  was  about  to  perform  the  miraculous 
tour-de-force  of  combining  constitutional  institutions  with  priestly 
government,  and  before  either  poor  Pius  himself  or  the  world  in 
general  had  discovered  the  utterly  hopeless  impossibility  of  any  such 
attempt. 

14. — Chapter  ii.  p.  21. 
between  Rome  and  Florence. 

See  the  account  of  Clement  the  Seventh's  journey  to  Bologna, 
written  by  Boner  to  Cromwell,  and  printed  No.  337  of  the  fifth  part  of 
the  state  papers  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  vol.  vii;  and  cited  more  at 
length  at  a  later  page  of  this  volume. 

15.— Chapter  ii.  p.  21. 
The  accommodation  of  a  litter. 

Carriages  on  wheels  were  first  used  in  Florence  in  1571 ;  Inghirami, 
Storia  della  Toscana,  vol.  x.  p.  662.  It  was  much  later  than  that, 
before  the  roads  from  one  city  to  another  could  be  traversed  by  them. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  carriages  were  most  unwieldy  vehicles,  richly 
adorned  with  velvet  and  gilding,  and  destined  only  for  purposes  of 
ostentation  within  the  city. 

16.— Chapter  ii.  p.  24. 
A  recent  historian. 

Ranke,  History  of  the  Popes  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,  chap.  ii.  sec.  3.  The  words  cited  in  the  text  are  those  of 
Foster's  translation. 

17. — Chapter  ii.  p.  25. 
Money  borrowed  ly  the  Pontiff  at  forty  per  cent,  interest. 

Eelazioni  degli  Oratori  Veneti ;  edite  da  Eugenio  Alberi,  Firenze, 
1846.  Second  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  54.  The  facts  in  the  text  are  to  be 
found  in  a  summary  of  the  Report  of  Marino  Giorgi,  read  to  the 
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Venetian  Senate  on  March  17th,  1517.  It  is  odd  that  Ranke  (His- 
tory of  the  Popes  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  chap.  ii. 
sec.  3,  and  Appendix  No.  7)  should  cite  this  Report  as  the  work  of 
Zorzi.  Surely  he  must  have  known,  that  so  strange  a  name,  was  only 
a  Venetian  provincialism  for  Giorgi. 

18. — Chapter  ii.  p.  25. 
The  inhabitants  of  Romagna,  too. 

The  summary  cited  in  the  last  note  goes  on  to  say :  "  Le  terre  di 
Romagna  sono  in  gran  combustione  e  disordine  ;  vien  fatto  loro  poca 
giustizia ;  e  lui  oratore  vide  ben  dieci  volte  degli  oratori  dal  Cardinal 
de'  Medici  che  negozia  le  faccende,  a  lamentarsi  dei  mali  portamenti  dei 
rettori  loro;  e  avuta  una  lettera  da  lui  (per  esser  egli  Legato  di 
Romagna)  e  portatala  al  podesta  di  certa  terra,  credendo  che  fosse 
riprensione  eta  costui  disse :  alia  barba  vostra  m'  ha  confermato. 
Sicche  si  dolgono  assai  di  essere  sotto  alia  Chiesa ;  e  massime  la  citta 
di  Ravenna,  un  ambasciadore  della  quale  uso  al  Medici  queste  parole ; 
Monsignore,  la  Illustrissima  Signoria  di  Venezia  non  ne  vuole,  per  non 
far  cosa  contro  la  Chiesa  ;  se  il  Turco  viene  a  Ragusi,  ce  gli  daremo." 

19.— Chapter  ii.  p.  27. 
Since  God  has  given  us  the  Papacy,  let  us  enjoy  it. 

11  Quando  il  papa  fu  fatto,  diceva  a  Giuliano ;  godiamoci  il  papato, 
poiche  Dio  ce  1'ha  dato."— Orat.  Ven.  ibid.  p.  51. 

20. — Chapter  ii.  p.  28. 
Hunting  parties  at  Corneto. 

See  Ranke,  Bohn's  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  54.  Roscoe,  Leo  the  Tenth, 
Bohn's  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  179,  390.  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letteratura 
Italiana,  tomo  vii.  libro  iii.  cap.  iv.  sect.  9,  10. 

21. — Chapter  ii.  p.  28. 
A  most  excellent  singer. 

Relazione  di  Marino  Giorgi,  p.  56.  "  Sopra  tutto  musico  eccellentis- 
simo;  e  quando  canto  con  qualcuno,  gli  fa  donare  cento  e  piu  ducati." 
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22.— Chapter  ii.  p.  28. 
He  spends  it  all  in  presents  and  playing  at  cards. 

Ibid.  p.  57.  "  II  papa  trae  annualmente  di  vacanze  di  benefizii  da 
ducati  sessantamila  e  piu ;  che  sono  circa  ottomila  ducati  al  mese — (I 
do  not  understand  the  Venetian  ambassador's  arithmetic.  There  must 
probably  be  some  misprint;  but  Signer  Alberi,  though  a  careful 
editor,  makes  no  remark  on  the  passage) — e  queste  li  spends  in  doni  e 
in  giocare  a  primiera,  di  che  molto  si  diletta." 

23.— Chapter  ii.  p.  29. 
Without  the  sacraments. 

Such  a  circumstance  was  sure  not  to  escape  the  wits  of  Eome  ;  and 
one  of  them,  said  to  have  been  Sannazarro,  immortalised  the  fact  in 
the  folio  whig  pungent  and  unforgotten  epigram : — 

"  Sacra  sub  extrema  si  forte  requiritis  hora 
Cur  Leo  non  potuit  sumere  ;  vendiderat." 

24.— Chapter  ii.  p.  29. 
Oaleotto  dJ  Medici. 

There  are  a  long  series  of  letters  from  this  ambassador,  among  a 
mass  of  foreign  correspondence,  addressed  to  the  Florentine  state 
council,  known  as  the  "  Otto  di  pratica,"  preserved  in  the  "  Archivio 
Centrale  Toscano,"  in  volumes  numbered  19  to  25.  "  Riformagioni,'' 
Clas.  x.,  Dist.  6.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  ever  been  made  use 
of  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  period  of  Italian  history.  But 
though  containing,  here  and  there,  some  stray  notices  of  interest,  they 
are  for  the  most  part  very  barren,  and  infinitely  inferior,  in  all  respects, 
to  the  "  Relazioni "  of  the  Venetians. 

25.— Chapter  ii.  p.  30. 
This  Pope  came  to  a  sudden  and  violent  death. 

I  think  I  have  accurately  given  the  ambassador's  meaning  by  thus 
rendering  "precipito,"  which  literally  signifies  "was  cast  down  head- 
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long."     But  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  see  this 
remarkable  passage  in  the  words  of  the  original. 

"E  subito  il  papa  si  ammald;  ed  esso  oratore  aveva  il  cardinal 
Trivulzi  e  Bernardino  Speroni  medico  nostro  Padovano,  che  d'ora  in 
ora  lo  avvisavano  come  stava  il  Papa!  II  quale  morl  addi  primo 
dicembre  a  ore  otto  di  notte.  Sua  sorella,  che  era  Ii,  sgombrd  il 
palazzo  di  tutto :  concludente  il  nostro  oratore,  che  questo  papa,  per 
avere  aderito  all'  imperatore  precipito." — Relaz.  Ven.,  2nd  series, 
vol.  iii.  p.  71. 

26. — Chapter  ii.  p.  32. 
Opinion  prevailing,  <&c.,  among  the  highest  classes  at  Rome. 

See  Ranke's  "  History  of  the  Popes  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries,"  ch.  ii.  sec.  3 ;  and  especially  the  authorities  there 
cited  by  him.  See  also  Roscoe's  "  Life  of  Leo,"  ch.  xxiv. 

27. — Chapter  ii.  p.  33. 
A  worthy  man,  &c.,  averse  to  trouble. 

"  Uomo  dabbene,  e  liberale  molto ;  ha  buona  natura,  e  non  vorria 
fatica." — Giorgi,  Relat.  Ven.,  2nd  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  51. 

28.— Chapter  ii.  p.  33. 
He  loves  life  and  its  pleasures. 

"  E  dotto  e  amatore  dei  dotti ;  buon  religioso,  ma  vuol  vivere  e  star 
sui  piaceri." — Marco  Minio.,  ibid.,  p.  64. 

29.— Chapter  ii.  p.  33. 
Says  Father  Paul. 

Father  Paul's  opinion  of  Leo's  character  as  Pope,  cited  in  the  text, 
reminds  one  of  what  was  said  of  a  great  lawyer-statesman  of  our  own 
day ; — that  if  he  had  only  possessed  some  smattering  of  law,  he  would 
have  known  a  little  of  everything. 

Sarpi's  words  are : — "  Sarebbo  stato  un  perfetto  pontefice  se  con 
queste  (the  various  good  qualities  he  had  enumerated)  avesse  con- 
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giunto  qualche  cognizione  delle  cose  della  religione,  e  alquanto  piu 
d'inclinazione  alia  pieta;  dell  una  e  dell'  altra  delle  quali  non 
mostrava  aver  gran  cura." — Istoria  del  Cone.  Trident.,  lib.  i. 

30.— Chapter  ii.  p.  37. 
Thus,  the  Pope's  city,  court,  and  society,  became  pagan. 

For  the  startling  extent  to  which  this  was  the  case,  and  for  the  proofs 
on  which  these  assertions  rest,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  third 
section  of  the  second  chapter  of  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes. 

31.— Chapter  iii.  p.  48. 
TJte  barbarisms  of  St.  Paul. 

Cardinal  Bembo  wrote  to  Sadoleto  advising  him  not  to  read  Paul's 
Epistles  for  fear  of  injuring  his  style ;  adding  that  such  follies  "  ineptice  " 
were  not  fit  studies  for  a  serious  man.  The  prevalence  of  similar 
feeling  is  curiously  indicated  by  a  passage  from  a  letter,  written  by 
Nicolas  Haukins,  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  whom 
he  had  been  sent  as  his  ambassador  to  Charles  the  Fifth  at  the 
memorable  conference  at  Bologna  in  1532.  The  Archdeacon  speaks 
of  "these  Italians,  whiche  I  cnowe  to  be  so  curiose  and  delicate, 
that  if  the  writing  plaise  them  not,  thei  abject  it,  be  the  thinge  never 
so  good ;  in  so  muche  that  for  this  cause  wonli,  veri  mani  of  them 
fastide  the  studi  of  scripture." — State  Papers  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
vol.  vii.  p.  404. 

32.— Chapter  iii.  p.  50. 
Sixty-Jive  courses  of  three  dishes  each. 

"  II  pasto  fu  bellissimo  :  vi  fu  un  infinita  quantita  di  vivande,  cio& 
da  sessantacinque  fercoli,  e  per  ciascun  fercola  venivano  tre  sorte  di 
vivande,  ch'  erano  di  continuo  mutate  con  gran  prestezza;  si  che 
appena  si  aveva  degustata  una,  che  ne  sopragiungeva  un  altra : 
il  tutto  in  bellissimi  argenti  e  in  gran  quantita.  Finito  il  pasto  si 
levarano  stuffi  e  storditi,  e  per  la  copia  delle  vivande,  e  perche  alia 
tavola  del  Cardinale  vennero  ogni  sorta  di  musici  che  si  trovavano  in 
Roma :  li  pifferi  eccellenti  suonarono  di  continuo ;  eranvi  clavicembali, 
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con  voce  dentro  mirabilissime,  liuti  a  quattro  violoni,  lironi ;  cauti 
dentro  e  fuori,  una  musica  dietro  all'  altra." — Eelat.  Ven.  2nd  series, 
vol  iii.  p.  103. 

33.— Chapter  iii.  p.  50. 
Excellent  fifers  played  continually. 

The  travelled  reader  will  recall  to  mind  the"pifferi"  and  their 
excellent  music,  still  to  be  heard  in  the  streets  of  the  eternal  city. 

34.  —Chapter  iii.  p.  52. 
There  was  Messer  Serapicca. 

He  had  been  chamberlain  to  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  had  been  imprisoned 
at  the  death  of  that  pontiff  on  suspicion  of  having  stolen  certain  precious 
stuffs  which  had  belonged  to  his  master.  He  was  however  shortly  set 
at  liberty ;  but  could  have  been  out  of  prison  a  very  little  while,  when 
we  find  him  "  molto  mesto  e  positivo  "  at  Cardinal  Grimani's  hunting 
party. 

35. — Chapter  iii.  p.  54. 
Venetians  though  men  of  noble  families. 

They  were  Marco  Dandolo,  Antonio  Giustiniani,  Luigi  Mocenigo,  and 
Pietro  Pesaro. 

36.— Chapter  iv.  p.  59. 
A  Venetian  ambassador. 

Antonio  Soriano  ;  who  read  his  report  to  the  Senate  in  1531.  Relat. 
Ven.  2nd  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  278.  The  hit  at  "the  Florentine  nature  " 
is  a  specimen  of  the  ever  present  mutual  jealousy  and  ill-feeling 
of  the  different  Italian  states  towards  each  other. 

37._Chapter  iv.  p.  60. 
A  recent  Italian  poet. 

Giuseppe  Giusti.  The  phrase  in  the  text  is  less  graphically  strong 
than  the  almost  untranslatable  one  of  the  original.  The  passage  occurs 
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in  the  poem  entitled  "  La  Terra  dei  Morti,"  which  expresses  the  burning 
indignation  and  misery  of  the  poet  at  the  condition  of  his  country  in 
accents  worthy  of  Juvenal.  The  eleventh  stanza  referred  to  above  runs 
thus. 

"  Perche  ci  stanno  adosso 

Selve  di  baionette, 
E  s'  ungono  a  quest'  osso 

Le  nordiche  basette  ? 
Come  !  guardate  i  morti 
Con  tanta  gelosia  ? 
Studiate  Anatomia 
Che  il  diavolo  vi  porti. 

Versi  Editi  ed  Mediti.  Firenze,  1852,  p.  123. 

38.— Chapter  iv.  p.  62. 
In  the  July  following. 

A  good  deal  of  confusion  as  to  the  dates  of  these  thimblerig-like 
transactions  exists  in  the  narratives  of  the  historians.  Eeumont  in  his 
excellent  chronological  synopsis  of  Tuscan  history,  generally  a  perfectly 
safe  guide,  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  making  this  conspiracy  anterior 
to  the  battle  of  Pavia.  The  statement  in  the  text  is  based  on  the 
narratives  of  Varchi  and  Ammirato. 

39.— Chapter  iv.  p.  68. 
The  Cardinal  of  Cortona. 

Silvio  Passerini,  Cardinal  of  Cortona,  was  far  from  being  popular  at 
Florence.  Varchi  accuses  him  of  excessive  avarice,  and  of  caring  for 
nothing  else  in  his  administration  than  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Medici.  He  seems  to  have  had  neither  intellect  to  comprehend,  nor 
judgment  to  manage  the  Florentines. — Varchi,  vol  i.  p.  75. — The  fol- 
lowing passages  in  which  that  historian  speaks  of  him  and  of  another 
prelate,  in  pages  which  he  read  aloud  to  his  sovereign  Cosmo,  are 
remarkable  as  indicating  a  freedom  of  tone  on  matters  ecclesiastical, 
which  no  Italian  writer  of  these  days  would  dream  of  venturing  on  in 
a  composition  intended  to  meet  the  eye  of  any  Italian  sovereign.  He 
says  that  Passerini  was  "  excessively  avaricious  as  are  most  prelates." 
Again,  vol.  i.  p.  70. — Speaking  of  Minerbetti  the  Archbishop  of  Flo- 
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rence,  who  counselled  Clement  to  retain  the  supreme  power,  he 
supposes  that  in  doing  so  he  only  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own 
nature,  which  was  "like  that  of  most  modern  prelates,  who  caring 
little  for  the  public  weal,  think. invariably  only  of  their  own  advantage 
and  preferment ;  and  are  as  servilely  obedient  to  those  above  them,  as 
they  are  imperious  to  those  below  them." 

40.— Chapter  v.  p.  76. 
A  fit  residence  for  a  man  of  honour. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  preface  to  the  Memoirs  of  Du  Bellay  in  the 
17th  volume  of  the  great  "  Collection  Petitot,"  p.  83. 

41.— Chapter  v.  p.  77. 
John  de  Casale  writes  to  Wolsey. 

The  letter  is  No.  155  in  the  collection  of  State  Papers  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  reign,  vol.  vi.  p.  578.  , 

The  passage  in  the  original  runs  thus : — "  Cum  Pontifici  persuade- 
retur  quod  cum  tribus  millibus  peditum  Eoma  defenderetur,  perstitit : 
et  discedere  ex  urbe  in  tutiorem  aliquem  locum  noluit ;  immo  plurimis 
abire  volentibus,  suasque  fortunas  alio  transferre,  per  edictum  inter- 
dixit,  ne  quis  sub  capitis  pen&  quicquam  ex  urbe  deportaret."  The 
writer  seems  to  have  conceived  that  it  was  the  Pope's  intention  from 
the  first  to  defend  Rome.  But  from  the  testimony  of  Martin  du  Bellay, 
we  know  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

42. — Chapter  v.  p.  80. 
Tlie  infidels  would  have  perpetrated  less  odious  outrages. 

The  original  is  as  follows.  All  Christian  princes,  he  says,  ought  to 
assist  in  a  war,  "  quod  bellum  suscipitur  in  gentes  multo  pejores  quam 
infideles  sint,  quseque  longe  majora  flagitia  prsestiterunt,  quam  Turcae 
prsestitissent  in  sacerdotes,  presbiteros,  fratres,  religiosas  mulieres,  et 
ecclesias ;  adeo  quod  Romanis  displiceat,  quod  Turca  Romam  non 
adventarit  ad  hsec  facienda  cum  in  Hungaria  erat ;  minus  enim  infesta 
et  moderatior  urbis  direptio  fuisset,  minora  sacrilegia." — State  Papers, 
vol.  vi.  p.  579. 
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43.— Chapter  vi.  p.  86. 
Interesting  piece  of  biography. 

The  life  of  Filippo  by  his  brother  Lorenzo  Strozzi  remained  in  MS., 
though  many  copies  of  it  existed,  till  1723,  when  it  was  printed  by 
Burmann  in  his  continuation  of  the  great  collection  of  Graevius,  the 
"  Thesaurus  Antiq.  et  Historiar.  Italise."  It  has  recently  been  reprinted 
with  notes  and  large  illustrative  documents  by  Signor  Pietro  Bigazzi, 
the  present  learned  and  able  secretary  of  the  Academia  della 
Crusca,  as  an  introduction  to  Niccolini's  Tragedy  "  Filippo  Strozzi," 
Firenze,  1847. 

44. — Chapter  vii.  p.  104. 
Down  with  the  Balls,  and  up  with  the  Lily  / 

The  "  Palle  "  of  the  Medicean  arms.  When  Catherine's  position  in 
France  made  her  the  butt  of  satire  and  abuse  of  all  sorts,  her  bourgeois 
origin  was  not  forgotten.  And  the  wits  of  Paris  would  have  it,  that 
the  Balls  of  the  Medici  arms  were  nothing  else  than  the  pills  of  the 
"  Medico  "  from  which  the  family  took  its  rise.  The  author  of  a  violent 
diatribe  against  Catherine,  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Henry  Stephens,  thus  speaks  of  the  origin  of  her  family.  "  Cathe- 
rine est  de  la  maison  de  Medicis.  Cette  maison  ayant  est<3  long  espace 
de  temps  cache'e  a  Florence  sous  la  lie  du  peuple,  en  petites  ruettes, 
on  pour  sa  vilet^  personne  ne  la  connoissoit,  commenca  a  hausser  le 
front  par  le  moyen  d'un  charbonnier  qui  acquit  quelque  peu  de 
bien.  Cestuy-ci  eut  un  fils  Medicin,  le  quel  comme^a  a  prendre 
surnom  de  son  art.  Et  comme  nous  voyons  aujourd'huy  les  gens  de 
mestier  prendre  pour  marque  et  ensigne  1'un  de  leurs  principaux  utils, 
les  massons  un  marteau,  ou  une  truelle,  les  tailleurs  des  cisaux ;  et 
ainsi  des  autres ;  pareillement  cestuy-ci  print  pour  ses  armoiries  cinq 
pillules  en  nornbre  non  pair  comme  les  me'decins  ont  accostume'  de  les 
ordonner.''  The  number  of  the  balls  remained  five  till  Peter  the  son 
of  Cosmo,  "pater  patrice,"  obtained  permission  from  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  to  add  the  bezant  azure  with  the  fleur-de-lys  of  France; 
which  being  represented  as  a  ball  like  the  rest,  made  the  number  six, 
as  seen  on  the  shields  which  still  mark  so  many  buildings  in  Florence. 

The  Giglio  was,  and  is  the  ancient  cognisance  of  the  city  of 
Florence. 
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45.— Chapter  vii.  p.  111. 
The  former  for  his  bastard  daughter. 

It  was  part  of  the  infamous  bargain  concluded  between  the  Pope 
and  Emperor  at  Bologna,  that  Margaret,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of 
the  latter,  should  marry  Alessandro,  who  was,  as  has  been  explained, 
in  all  probability  Clement's  illegitimate  son. 

46.— Chapter  vii.  p.  112. 
Leaden  despotism  of  the  house  of  Lorraine. 

Always  with  the  honourable  and  ever  memorable  exception  of  the 
reign  of  Peter  Leopold,  to  whose  laws  and  rule  Tuscany  owes  her 
decided  superiority  to  the  other  states  of  Italy  in  prosperity,  and  in 
happiness,  which  she  enjoyed  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century ;  and  the  beneficent  traces  of  whose  government  the  present 
rulers  of  that  perishing  land,  have  not  even  yet  succeeded  in  wholly 
obliterating. 

47.— Chapter  vii.  p.  112. 
In  those  days,  says  Varchi. 

Book  4,  vol.  i.  p.  236.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  in  one  contem- 
porary MS.  of  the  work,  the  passage  stands,  "  as  that  of  Florence  ever 
was,"  instead  of  the  less  sweeping  condemnation  in  the  text. 

48.— Chapter  viii.  p.  116. 
Painted  by  St.  Luke. 

There  seems  sufficiently  good  ground  to  believe  that  Vasari  is  right 
in  attributing  this  picture  to  Pietro  Cavallini,  the  scholar  of  Giotto ; 
though  Varchi  and  other  writers  say  that  it  was  the  work  of  Giotto 
himself.  This  picture  is  still  unveiled  in  all  times  of  public  trouble 
and  difficulty,  and  still  commands,  among  all  such  Tuscans  as  have 
any  faith  in  the  religion  they  profess,  the  most  unqualified  belief  in  its 
sovereign  efficacy. 
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49. — Chapter  viii.  p.  121. 
Forty  thousand  citizens  had  died. 

Cambi.  Delig.  Erudit.  Tosc.  vol.  xxii.  p.  332.  This  number  is  doubtless 
intended  to  include  the  territory  as  well  as  the  city  of  Florence.  When 
Segni  speaks  of  three  or  four  hundred  a  day,  he  speaks  of  the  city  only. 

50. — Chapter  viii.  p.  123. 
Sale  of  five  Cardinals'  hats. 

"  Messe  cinque  Cappelli  rossi  all'  incanto,  de'  quali  trasse  centomila 
scudi."  The  "  red  hats "  thus  "  put  up  to  auction,"  were  knocked 
down,  it  should  seem,  at  twenty  thousand  crowns  each. 

51. — Chapter  be.  p.  134. 
To  the  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  the  Murate. 

The  reader  will  probably  be  content  with  the  translation  and  inser- 
tion in  the  text  of  that  one  letter  of  the  series,  which  is  there  given: 
but  the  curious  may  be  glad  to  see  here  the  original  text  of  these  six 
characteristic  letters,  which  I  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  point  out  to 
the  historical  student,  in  a  letter  to  the  "Athenaeum,"  printed 
July  29th,  1854.  In  speaking  of  the  then  newly  established  "Archivio 
centrale  Toscano,"  I  wrote :  "  Being  engaged  on  some  inquiries  into 
the  history  of  the  early  part  of  the  life  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  I  asked 
to  see  the  papers  of  the  nunnery  to  which  she  was  consigned  during 
the  years  of  her  family's  exile.  They  were  forthwith  produced  ;  and, 
dropping  the  line  into  that  spot  of  the  vast  sea  of  documents  indicated 
by  an  excellent  index,  I  drew  up,  from  among  a  variety  of  curious 
notices,  diaries  of  abbesses,  records  of  Sister  This  and  Sister  That, 
letters  from  ci-devant  pupils  of  the  house,  &c.  &c.,  no  less  than  fourteen 
letters,  hitherto  unnoticed  and  unknown,  of  my  heroine  herself."  The 
letter  cited  was  written  immediately  after  my  first  visit  to  the  "  Ar- 
chivio," and  before  I  had  examined  my  trouvaille ;  and  I  was  in  error, 
as  has  been  seen,  as  to  the  number  of  the  letters  in  question,  having 
been  deceived  by  the  preservation  of  duplicate  copies  together  with 
the  originals.  These  letters  have  since  then  been  printed  by  Herr  von 
Reumont  in  his  work  on  the  early  life  of  Catherine ;  and  they  will  pro- 
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bably  be  again  printed  in  the  voluminous  collection  of  Catherine's 
correspondence,  which  is  being  prepared  for  publication,  under  the 
direction  of  the  government  of  France. 

LETTER  I. 
"MADAME  DES  MURATES, 

"Ayant  Francisque  de  pellisse  present  porteur  si  apropos 
quil  sen  va  par  dela  il  ma  este  grant  plaisir  pour  le  desir  que  javons 
tousjours  de  vous  faire  savoir  et  entendre  de  mes  nouvelles  qui  sont 
si  bonnes  quil  est  possible  pour  la  tres  bonne  sante  de  Monseigneur, 
et  de  moy  graces  a  Dieu.  Vous  priant  que  vous,  et  voatre  bonne 
societte  de  relligieuses,  vueillez  tousjours  avoir  en  singuliere  affection 
de  voz  devotes  prieres  mon  dit  Seigneur  et  moy  pour  recommandez, 
me  faisant  savoir  de  voz  estat  et  disposition  et  si  aucune  chose  soffre 
ou  je  vous  puisse  faire  plaisir  je  my  emploieray  de  tres  bon  cueur. 
Priant  Dieu  vous  avoir  avec  vostre  dite  compaignye  en  sa  tres  saingte 
et  digne  garde.  Escript  a  Escleron,  le  xiime  jour  de  Juing  MDXLII. 

"  La  byen  vostre 

"  CATEBINE. 
"  A  Madame  des  Murates,  Florence." 

LETTER  II. 
"  MADAME  LABBESSE, 

"  Jay  receu  voz  lettres  par  lesquelles  jay  bien  cogneu  que  je 
nay  point  este  foustree  de  mon  oppinion  que  jay  tousjours  eue  que 
vous  faysiez  prier  Dieu  et  nostre  Dame  de  la  conception  pour  moy 
vous  priant  bien  affectueusement  de  vouloir  continuer  et  que  voz 
Relligieuses  a  qui  je  men  sens  tant  attenue  vueillent  perseverer  les 
asseurant  comme  vous  devuez  estre  de  vostre  part  que  je  noublieray 
point.  Le  playsir  que  vous  et  elles  mavez  faict  et  que  jespere  feront 
encores  et  le  recognoistray  vers  vous  et  elles  en  telle  maniere  et 
endroict  que  me  vouedrez  employer  soit  en  general  ou  particullier. 
Vous  remertiant  aussi  du  beau  present  que  vous  mavez  envoye  que 
jextime  beaucoup,  la  recompence  du  quel  jespere  vous  donner  a 
cognoistre  en  lieu,  ou  vous  apersceverez  que  jay  eu  souvenance  de 
vous  et  que  je  vous  feray  tousjours  tout  le  plaisir  que  je  pourray. 
Priant  Dieu  Madame  Labbesse  apres  mestre  recommandee  a  vous 
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quil  vous   donne  ce  que  desirez.      Escript  a  Paris  le  vime  jour  de 

Juillet  MDXLIIII. 

"  La  bien  vostre 

"  CATERINE. 
"  A  Madame  Labbesse  des  Immurates  de  Florence." 

LETTER  III. 
"MADAME  DELLE  MURATE, 

"Jay  receu  les  lettres  que  vous  mavez  escriptes  qui  mont 
este  fort  agreables  tant  pour  avoir  entendu  par  jcelles  de  voz  bonnes 
nouvelles  et  de  tout  votre  monastere  que  pour  la  bonne  souvenance 
que  vous  avez  de  moy  en  voz  bonnes  prieres  et  oraisons  des  quelles  je 
masseure  pour  estre  continuelles  et  assidues  faictes  par  vous  de  bonne 
et  devotte  affection  ne  peuvant  faillir  destre  agreables  a  nostre  Seigneur. 
Je  vous  prie  de  continuer  tousjours  et  vous  souvenir  de  moy  et  de  tous 
nies  enffans  en  vostres  oraisons,  affin  que  tout  ainsi  que  en  mes  jeunes 
ans  jay  este  conservee  en  vostre  monastere  je  puisse  a  present  par  voz 
bonnes  intercessions  et  prieres  estre  conservee  en  la  grace  de  Dieu, 
le  quel  je  prie  vous  tenir  en  sa  saincte  garde.  Escript  a  Paris  le 
xxijme  jour  de  Septembre  1573. 

"  CATERINE, 

"  Chantereau. 
"  Madame  Labbesse  delle  Murate  de  Florence." 

LETTER  IV. 

"  REV'*.  MADRE  IN  CHRISTO, 

"  II  raro  et  continovo  zelo  al  servitio  di  Dio  con  la  honestk  et 
integrita  di  vita  che  sino  dalla  mia  tenera  eta  io  ho  veduto  et  inteso 
regnare  nel  vostro  Munistero,  dove  forse  anchor  vive  qualcuna  di 
quelle  che  mi  vi  veddono  giovinetta,  mi  hanno  indotta  a  mostrarvimi 
grata  verso  il  vostro  Convento  delle  continove  et  devote  orationi  che 
voi  havete  fatte  et  fate  per  il  Re  mio  Signore,  et  per  me,  et  a  darvi 
occasione  di  perseverare  in  quelle  per  1'avvenire  col  donarvi  per  sei 
mila  scudi  di  beni  stabili  nello  stato  del  mio  Cugino  il  Gran  Duca  di 
Toscana,  che  io  intendo  di  comporare  et  donarvi,  come  io  scrivo  con 
questa  al  detto  mio  Cugino,  pregandolo  per  amor  mio  affinche  voi 
habbiate  quel  piu  di  liberarvi  dalla  gabella  della  compora  de  detti  beiii 
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ch'  io  intendo  donarvi,  e  di  piu  sgravarli  in  perpetuo  della  decima, 
secondo  che  piu  ampiamente  lo  contengono  le  lettere  che  sopra  cid 
glene  scrivo,  et  vi  mando  con  queste,  le  quali  da  mia  parte  voi  gli 
farete  presentare  et  procurerete  di  haverne  risposta  che  voi  mi  man- 
derete  sperando  ch'  ella  sara  tale  che  io  la  desidero,  dovendo  ridondare 
tal  gratia  in  utile  et  honore  del  vostro  Munistero.  Hauta  con  la  vostra, 
sua  risposta,  io  vi  dichiarero  che  uffity  et  che  orationi  io  voglio  si 
celebri  et  faccino  perpetuamente  per  1'anima  del  Re  mio  Signore,  et  per 
la  mia  ogni  anno  nel  vostro  Munistero  con  gli  paramenti  et  ornamenti 
che  io  vi  donero  destinati  a  tale  effetto.  Et  qui  senza  piu  faro  fine 
Rd».  Madre  pregando  iddio  che  voi  con  tutta  la  vostra  divota  com- 
pagnia  conservi  nella  sua  santa  gratia.  Da  Mesieres,  alii  sei  di 
Luglio  1583." 

Below,  on  the  same  sheet,  Catherine  has  added  with  her  own  hand  : 
"  Revda  Madre  questi  pochi  versi  de  mia  mano  sieno  per  acertarvi  piu 
de  la  mia  bouona  volonta  verso  del  vostro  Muuistero  et  del  desiderio 
che  io  ho  che  voi  continoviate  de  pregare  idio  per  el  Re  mi  Signore,  et 
hi  Re  mia  fillouli  et  per  questo  che  vive  et  per  me  et  per  chio  posa 
vedere  avanti  morire  questo  regno  ritornato  per  1'honor  de  deo  et  toute 
laltre  cose  come  io  lo  trovai  quando  ci  venni,  con  darmene  occasione 
mediante  la  elemosina  che  io  intendo  di  farvi  per  farvi  piacere. 

"  CATERIXE. 
"  Alia  Rda  in  Christo 

Madre  L'Abbadessa  del  Monasterio 
delle  Murate  a  Fiorenza." 


LETTER  V. 

"MES  DAMES, 

"Je  vous  envoye  presentement  le  contract  de  lachapt  et 
acquisition  que  jay  faicte  des  Srs  Del  Benne  des  possessions  et  here- 
taiges,  que  je  vous  escrivis  lannee  passee  que  je  vous  voullois  donner 
avecque  mes  lettres  patantes  contenant  le  don  et  delaissement  que  je 
fais  a  tousjours  a  vostre  Couvent  des  dites  terres.  Je  vous  prie  agreer 
en  cella  mon  zelle  et  piete  et  recepvoir  la  dite  donation  aux  charges 
et  conditions  qui  y  sont  contenues  les  quelles  je  desire  que  vous 
executiez  en  memoire  de  moy  et  de  1'amitie  et  bonne  volunte'  que  je 
vous  porte.  Oultre  cela  jay  faict  remettre  en  la  banque  du  Sr  Mar* 
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telly  la  somme  de  mil  escuz  dor  ditalie  des  quelz  jentendz  quil  en  soifc 
emploie  par  vous  cinqcent  escuz  en  achapt  de  bestial  pour  garnir  les 
dites  Mestairies,  et  le  surplus  au  paiement  d  une  statue  de  marbre  qui 
me  representera  la  quelle  sera  raise  en  vostre  eglise  suyvant  le  pour- 
traict  que  jen  envoie  a  Mon  Cousin  Monsieur  le  Grand  Due  de  Toscane 
au  quel  jescrips  pour  le  prier  de  voulloir  descharger  les  sus  dites 
possessions  que  je  vous  donne  de  toutes  charges  et  gravesses  tant 
ordinaires  que  extraordinaires.  Et  mesmes  de  tout  ce  que  pourroit 
monter  la  Gabelle  de  lachapt  d'icelles,  tant  pour  regard  du  vendeur 
que  de  lachepteur.  Chose  que  je  masseure  quil  fera  bien  voluntiers 
pour  lamour  de  moy,  a  qui  il  a  desia  par  ses  lettres  donne  esperance 
de  vous  gratisfier  en  cella.  Je  suis  bien  marrie  quil  ne  sest  pas  pre- 
sente  meilleure  occasion  de  vous  faire  parroistre  1'amitie  et  grande 
affection  que  je  vous  porte  a  toutes  et  le  desir  que  jay  d'estre  con- 
tinuee  en  voz  bonnes  saintes  et  devotes  prieres  et  quell es  je  vous  re- 
commende  a  tousjours  la  bonne  saute*  et  prosperite  du  Roy  Monsieur 
mon  Filz  de  la  Royne  Madame  ma  fille,  et  de  moy,  priant  Dieu  mes 
Dames  vous  avoir  en  sa  ste  garde.  Escript  a  Paris  le  xiiii  jour 

d'Aoust,  1584. 

"  CATEEINE. 

DE  LAUBESPINE. 
"  Mes  Dames  les  Abbesse 

et  Relligieuses  des 
Immure'es  de  la  Ville  de  Florence." 

LETTER  VI. 

The  beginning  of  this  letter  is  wanting,  the  paper  having  been  torn ; 
but  the  Italian  translation,  which  seems  to  have  been  made  when  the 
letter  was  received,  and  which  has  been  preserved  together  with  the 
original,  is  entire,  and  from  that  the  first  sentences  of  the  letter  may 
be  supplied  as  follows : — 

"LADY  ABBESS  AND  SISTERS, 

"I  learn  with  pleasure  from  your  letters  that  you  re- 
member  me  in  your  holy  and  pious  prayers,  and  hope  that  you 
will  continue  to  do  so.  I  assure  you  that  any  opportunity  will 
be  welcome  to  me,  which  ....  presentera  moien  de  vous 
pouvoir  faire  paroistre  1'amitie  et  bonne  volunte  que  je  vous  porte. 
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Ainsy  que  jay  faict  alendroit  de  Mon  Cousin  Monsr  le  Cardinal 
Grand  Due  de  Toscaine  aiant  donne  charge  au  Sieur  Horatio  Del 
Monte  luy  parler  en  mon  nom  pour  vous  donner  et  remectre  les 
gabelles  que  VOUB  luy  debuez.  Je  vous  envoie  une  lettre  que  je  luy 
escrips  encores  a  cest  effect  la  quelle  je  suis  daduis  que  vous  luy 
faictes  presanter.  Masseurant  que  vous  trouverez  en  luy  toute  la 
gratification  que  vous  pouvez  esperer.  Je  donneray  ordre  a  faire 
envoier  en  vostre  Couvant  ainsy  que  je  vous  ay  promise,  non  ma  statue 
de  marbre  pource  que  cela  est  tropmalaize  mais  un  portraict  au  vif  de 
moy  tres  bien  faict.  Le  quel  sera  mis  et  apose  dans  peu  de  temps  en 
vostre  Eglise  vous  recommandant  en  voz  prieres  La  saute*  du  Koy 
monsieur  mon  filz  et  de  la  Roine  ma  fille.  Et  quil  plaise  a  Dieu  leur 
donner  des  enffans,  au  bien  de  cest  estat  et  de  toute  Xpieut.  Je  prie 
Dieu  Mes  dames  les  abbesse  et  religieuses  vous  avoir  en  sa  ste  et  digne 
garde.  Escript  a  Paris  le  iij  jour  de  Januier  1588. 

"  CATERINE. 
"  Mes  dames  les  Abbesse  DE  LAUBESPINE. 

et  relligieuses  des 
enmurates  de  Florence." 

It  is  curious  that  the  originals  of  all  these  letters  have  been  stabbed 
through  and  through,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  fumigations 
then,  as  still  practised  by  the  quarantine  authorities.  As  these  letters 
are  distributed  over  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  and  all  of  them 
have  been  similarly  treated,  it  should  seem  as  if  the  precaution  of 
fumigating  all  correspondence  from  a  foreign  country  was  a  regular 
and  not  exceptional  practice,  having  reference  to  some  especial 
suspicion  of  temporary  contagious  disease. 

The  reply  of  the  Grand  Duke  Francesco  to  Catherine  regarding  the 
matters  alluded  to  in  her  letters,  has  also  been  preserved  and  runs 
as  follows  : —  . 

"  Essequendo  L'honorata  donatione,  che  la  Maesta  V.  ha  fatta  a 
quelle  venerande  Religiose  del  Convento  delle  Murate,  he-  dato  ordine 
et  comandamento  che  il  mio  supremo  Magistrate  dei  Clarissimi 
Consig"  interponga  per  me  la  sua  auttorita,  in  mettere  le  monache 
validamente  in  possesso  di  tutti  quei  beni,  et  per  la  bene  affetta  et 
pietosa  dispositione,  che  tengo  aneh'  io,  oltre  al  mio  debito  del  servire 
a  Maesta  V.  verso  1'aiuto,  et  benefitio  di  quelle  devote  suore,  non 
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manchero,  per  il  buono  afletto  di  questo  negotio,  di  quel  piu,  che 
bisogni,  et  convenga ;  Et  circa  La  statua  di  Marmo,  clie  rappresenti 
L'Effigie  di  V.  Maesta  per  collocarsi  nella  Chiesa  delle  sudette  Religi- 
ose ;  mandi  la  Maesta  Vostra  a  sua  posta  il  disegno,  et  modello  di 
quello,  che  la  desideri,  et  il  Ritratto  del  suo  volto  per  effigiare  la 
Statua  piu  somigliante,  che  sia  possibile,  che  io  eleggero  il  piu  suffi- 
tiente  scultore,  che  ci  sia,  et  procurero,  che  tutto  si  faccia  conforms 
all'  ordine  di  Lei,  et  in  quella  piu  eccellente  maniera,  che  si  potra,  et 
puo  bene  vedere  che  io  mi  reputi  a  gloria  commune  ogni  honore,  et 
memoria,  che  della  Maesta  V.  con  splendore  apparisca  in  qual  si  voglia 
luogo,  et  baciandole  le  mani  di  questo  suo  comandamento,  le  £5  humil 
reverenza,  et  le  prego  da  M.  Signore  Iddio,  etc." 

Richa,  vol.  2,  p.  103,  informs  us  that  the  name  of  the  farm,  bought 
for  the  nuns  in  the  Val  d'Elsa,  was  "  di  S.  Maria  a  Luncialberti." 

52.— Chapter  ix.  p.  135. 
Small  and  slender  figwre. 

The  Venetian  ambassador  Antonio  Soriano,  who  read  a  report  of  his 
embassy  to  Rome  to  the  Senate  on  the  18th  of  July,  1533,  describes 
her  figure  to  have  been  such.  The  passage  is  cited  in  full  in  a  note. 

53.— Chapter  ix.  p.  140. 
The  celebrated  Catherine  Sforza. 

This  is  the  lady  whom  Sismondi  so  unaccountably  supposes  to  have 
been  Catherine's  godmother.  After  a  troublous  and  stormy  life,  the 
anecdotes  told  of  which  would  show  her  to  have  boasted  the  masculine 
courage  and  masculine  coarseness  of  a  trooper,  rather  than  any 
qualities  of  the  softer  sex,  she  retired  to  the  repose  of  the  Murate  in 
1500,  and  lived  in  that  cell  afterwards  inhabited  by  her  namesake  for 
the  last  nine  years  of  her  life. 

54.— Chapter  ix.  p.  141. 
Clement  again  and  again  demanded. 

Richa,  vol.  2.  p.  95,  writes  as  follows  : — "  II  certo  e  che  il  Pontifice 
piu  volte  chiese  la  Nipote,  e  sempre  gli  fu  negata,  anchi  quando  questi 
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ne  prego  il  Ee  di  Francia,  il  quale  per  il  suo  Ambasciatore  chiese  ai 
Fiorentini  la  restituzione  di  Caterina,  ma  senza  frutto.  E  qul  princi- 
piarono  le  angustie  delle  Monache  figlie  ubbedienti  al  Pontifice,  e 
suddite  minacciate  dalla  Setta  prepotente  e  nemica  de'  Medici,  e  cosi 
gelosa  di  custodirsi  Caterina,  che  mand5  replicati  ordini  alia  Badessa 
di  non  permettere,  che  la  Bambina  parlasse  ad  esterni,  nel  quale 
gravissimo  frangente  le  Eeligiose  non  aveano  altro  rifugio  che  orazioni 
maisempre  ferventissime."  See  also  Varchi,  Book  4. — Commentarj 
di  Filippo  Nerli,  1  vol.  fol.  August,  1728,  p.  249. — Ammirato,  voL  x., 
p.  173. 

55. — Chapter  x.  p.  152. 
Some  holy  body. 

A  suspicion  that  the  absurdities  of  the  narrative  in  the  text  may 
have  been  heightened  by  some  little  artifice  of  colouring  or  exagge- 
ration, is  so  likely  to  arise,  and  Jesuit  Kicha's  account  of  the  matter, 
together  with  the  enumeration  of  the  relics  belonging  to  the  Murate 
is  so  amusing,  and  so  little  likely  to  meet  the  eye  of  an  English 
reader,  that  for  both  these  reasons  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  give 
here  an  accurate  translation  of  the  passage  to  be  found  at  p.  105  of 
vol.  ii.  of  his  History  of  the  Churches  of  Florence.  Having  been 
speaking  of  the  favours  granted  to  the  Monastery  by  a  long  list  of 
grandees,  lay  and  clerical,  he  proceeds : — 

"  It  is  true,  however,  that  besides  all  this  another  head  remains, 
which  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  let  the  world  see  that  this  Convent 
was  not  only  estimable  for  the  honours  that  have  been  rehearsed,  but 
adorable  also  for  an  abundance  of  precious  relics,  which  the  nuns 
expose  to  view,  elegantly  arranged,  on  the  solemn  festival  of  Easter, 
upon  an  altar  placed  for  that  purpose  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  as 
Giamboni  has  written  in  his  Diary.  '  On  Easter  Sunday,  at  the  Con- 
vent of  our  Lady  of  the  Murate,  the  bodies  of  the  Holy  Martyrs, 
Sts.  Eutychius  and  Emilius,  with  many  other  relics,  are  exposed.' 
There  is,  in  fact,  to  be  seen  there  the  Wood  of  the  Holy  Cross,  sup- 
ported on  a  pedestal  entirely  of  silver,  ornamented  with  pearls  and 
jewels.  This  was  the  gift  of  Jacopo  Tedaldi,  as  appears  from  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  Madonna  la  Badessa  delle  Murate,  on  the  30th 
December,  1497.  There  is  also  the  end  of  the  forefinger  of  the 
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Patriarch  St.  Benedict,  a  gift  of  the  Signorini  family  to  Sister  Zaccaria 
Signorini  in  1458.    And  here  it  is  my  duty  to  record  a  reasonable 
complaint  of  our  nuns,  who  cannot  understand  why  the  above-named 
Giamboni,  in  enumerating  the  relics  of  that  great  Patriarch,  should 
have  omitted   to  mention  among  them  that  sacred  finger,  which  is 
unquestionably  the  most  remarkable  relic  of  that  Saint  existing  in 
Florence.      The  heads  of  Santa  Colomba  the  Virgin,  and  of  Santa 
Cordula,  one  of  the  companions  of  St.  Ursula,  are  also  adored  there. 
And  there  is  a  rib  of  St.  Theodore  the  Martyr,  formerly  mislaid  and 
forgotten,  but  which  the  Saint  himself  discovered  in  a  vision  to  Sister 
Maria  of  Scarperia.    Of  this  relic  stupendous  things  are  related  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Convent.      The  crown  of  the  holy  Cardinal  Carlo 
Borromeo  the  nuns  owe  to  Sister  Angiola  Cibo,  who  renounced  all  the 
pomps  of  princely  greatness  to  become  a  nun  of  this  Convent,  but  who 
would  not  deprive  herself  of  so  valuable  a  relic.     Then  as  for  bones, 
there  are  in  the  monastery  many,  of  very  great  antiquity,  of  St. 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Archbishop  Antoninus, 
Sebastian  the  Martyr,  St.  Catherine  the  Virgin  and  Martyr,  St.  Zeno, 
and    many    others.     And    I    might    enumerate    an    hundred    other 
reliquaries,  which   for  brevity  I  pass  over,  having  to  speak  of  the 
Sacred  Body  of  the  Holy  Martyr  Eutychius,  and  the  glorious  history 
of  his  solemn  translation.     The  Cardinal  Carlo  de'  Medici,  having  two 
nieces   nuns  in  this    convent,   called  Sister    Gabbriella    and    Sister 
Christina  de'  Medici,  came  often  to  visit  them,  and  gave  them  many 
marks  of  his  affection.     Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  was  entreated  by 
them  to  procure  for  their  church  a  Holy  Body.    Nor  was  the  Cardinal 
slow  to  gratify  his  nieces  in  this  so  holy  request.     He  wrote  urgent 
letters  to  Eome  on  the  subject  to  the  Cardinal  Mattei,  who  went  in 
person  to  the  Cardinal  Ginetti,  and  obtained  the  body  of  St.  Euty- 
chius, extracted  from  the  Catacombs,  with  a  stone  having  his  proper 
name  cut  on  it,  and  monogram,  and  other  signs  of  a  true  martyr. 
The  deed  of  gift  was  executed  in  Kome  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1648,  and 
sent  to  Florence  by  the  carrier's  diligence.    There  is  another  act  of 
donation  of  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  executed  by  the  Cardinal 
de'  Medici  to  his  nieces,  sending  them  the  Holy  Coffin  by  his  first 
secretary,    the    Abate    Antonio    degli    Albizzi.      Besides    this,    His 
Eminence  caused  a  rich  and  elegant  sarcophagus  to  be  made,  which  he 
sent  to  the  nuns  that  they  might  place  the  Holy  Martyr  hi  it,  and 
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expressed  his  wish  that  there  should  be  a  solemn  ceremony  at  the 
translation.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1649,  a  festival  of 
three  days  was  commenced  with  a  procession  that  was  one  of  the  most 
devout  and  magnificent  ever  seen  in  Florence.  There  took  part  in  it, 
besides  many  confraternities  and  monastic  communities,  twenty-six 
Knights  of  Malta,  who  carried  the  sacred  body  by  turns,  among  whom 
His  Serene  Highness  Pietro  de'  Medici  chose  to  be  one.  The  waxen 
torches  lighted  were  above  five  hundred ;  and  the  Via  Ghibellina  had 
never  been  seen  so  much  ornamented  with  tapestry  and  illumination. 
*  *  *  The  sacred  relic  worked  prodigious  miracles,  which  were 
registered  in  a  manuscript  book,  where  at  least  twenty  affidavits  may 
be  read  of  those  persons  who  received  from  St.  Eutychius  miraculous 
assistance." 

56.— Chapter  x.  p.  153. 
For  making  the  said  mantle. 

I  give  here  in  the  words  of  the  original — Richa,  vol.  ii.,  p.  85 — this 
most  extraordinary  receipt.  It  is,  truly,  a  curiosity. 

"Ammanto  di  Orazioni  fatto  dalle  antiche  Madri  delle  Murate  nel 
venire  a  Firenze  la  miraculosa  Immagine  della  Santissima  Vergine  dell' 
Impruneta. 

"Per  fare  il  suddetto  Ammanto  a  Maria  Vergine  di  braccia  9  di 
broccato  di  oro  riccio,  soppannato  con  70  Ermellini,  ricamato  con  63 
corone  d'oro  e  882  altre  pietre,  fornito  con  fornitura  di  perle,  affibiato 
con  una  fibbia  d'oro,  con  un  nodo  di  Salamone  d'oro,  e  con  un 
bottone  di  gemme,  fiorito  di  cinque  sorte  di  fiori,  cioe  gigli,  rose,  viole, 
gelsomini  e  giacinti,  se  hanno  a  dire  le  appie  Orazioni,  le  quali  Iasci5 
scritte  la  nostra  Madre  Suor  Dianora  Ginozzi  e  dalle  nostre-  antiche 
Madri  furono  dette,  e  presentate  per  mano  degli  Angioli  in  un  bellis- 
simo  Ammanto  alia  miracolosa  Immagine  di  Maria  Vergine  dell' 
Impruneta. 

"  Per  braccia  9  di  Broccato,  si  ha  dire  tre  Salteri  in  onore  della  San- 
tissima Trinita  50  Salmi  per  braccio  col  Gloria  tibi  Dp/nine,  qui  natus 
es  de  Vergine  etc?-  con  meditare  i  grandi  benefizi  che  Maria  ricevette 
dal  Padre  dal  Figliuolo,  e  dallo  Spirito  Santo. 

"  Per  gli  Ermellini  settemila  volte  1'Ave  Maria  in  onore  delle  sette 
Allegrezze. 
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"  Per  il  ricamo,  63  volte  la  Corona,  a  riverenza  dei  63  anni  che  Maria 
stette  nel  mondo. 

"  Per  le  882  pietre,  che  sono  14  per  corona  si  ha  da  dire  sette  volte 
i  Gaudj  che  Ella  ebbe  in  terra,  et  sette  volte  i  Gaudj  che  ebbe  in  cielo. 

"  Per  la  fornitura  de  Perle  700  volte  1*  Ave  Maris  Stella. 

"  Per  1'affibiatura  700  volte  0  Gloriosa  Domina. 

"  Per  il  nodo  di  Salomone,  700  volte  la  Salve  Regina. 

"  Per  il  bottone  700  volte  1*  Alma  Redemptoris  Mater. 

"  Per  le  rose,  700  volte,  Ave  Sanctissima  Maria. 

"  Per  le  viole,  700  volte,  Regina  Cceli. 

"  Per  i  gigli,  700  volte,  Ave  Regina  ccdorum. 

"Per  i  gelsomini,  700  volte,  Quern  terra. 

"  Per  i  giacinti,  700  volte,  Memento  Salutatis." 

57.— Chapter  xi.  p.  165.  h 

To  sack  and  plunder  Rome. 

One  is  forcibly  reminded  of  the  shipwrecked  devotee,  who  prayed, 
"  0  bon  Dieu,  ne  sauvez  que  moi  pour  ne  pas  fatiguer  ta  misericorde  ! " 
by  the  expression  of  worthy  Messer  Cambi's  gratitude  for  the  divine 
mercy  toward  Florence.  "  Iddio,"  says  he,  "  per  la  sua  miserechordia, 
e  a  i  prieghi  di  qualche  sua  servi  e  serve  religiose,  chavea  nella  cipta 
gli  mandd  a  Eoma  sacheggiare  quella  con  tutto  il  clero." — Del.  Erudit. 
Tosc.,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  11. 

58.— Chapter  xi.  p.  166. 
Eighteen  white  beans. 

Varchi  (vol.  i.  p.  361)  says  that  the  dissentients  were  twenty;  and 
Segni,  in  his  life  of  Nicolo  Capponi,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  third 
volume  of  that  edition  of  his  history  previously  quoted,  affirms  that 
twenty-six  adverse  votes  were  given. 

59.— Chapter  xi.  p.  172. 
A  family  connection  of  the  Pontiff. 
Jacopo  Salviati  married  Lucretia,  the  sister  of  Leo  X. 
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60.— Chapter  xi.  p.  173. 
Copied  most  faithfully. 

Paolo  Giovio  gives  in  his  history  a  very  different,  and  far  more 
compromising,  version  of  Serragli's  letter.  Giovio,  as  is  well  known, 
is  an  authority  of  very  little  weight  on  any  subject.  And  Varchi,  who 
has  left  a  tract  on  "  The  Historic  Errors  of  Giovio,"  says  in  it  that  the 
letter  given  by  him  as  that  received  by  Capponi,  has  little  or  no  resem- 
blance to  the  true  one.  But  it  is  very  strange  that  Segni,  who  wrote 
his  life  of  Capponi  expressly  to  defend  and  justify  his  political  conduct, 
should  say  in  it  that  the  version  of  Giovio  is  accurately  correct.  In 
his  Florentine  history  Segni  gives  this  letter  as  follows  : — 

"  As  it  is  not  always  that  I  have  a  safe  opportunity  of  writing  to  you, 
I  would  not  fail,  now  that  an  occasion  has  presented  itself,  to  write  to 
you  of  the  business  we  have  in  hand,  in  which,  you  know,  I  have  with 
all  secresy  conferred  with  that  great  man,*  who  is  very  intimate  with 
the  Pope.  He  has  told  me  that  Clement,  who  is  now  quite  well  and 
in  good  spirits,  has  made  up  his  mind  to  come  to  terms  with  the  city 
on  honourable  conditions,  and  to  lay  aside  all  idea  of  war.  He  will 
make  no  difficulty  about  allowing  the  popular  government  of  the  city 
to  be  permanently  established,  and  the  liberty  the  republic  has 
gained  to  be  maintained,  on  condition  that  his  family  may  fairly 
participate  in  the  magistracies  and  public  offices.  But  as  I  cannot 
write  more  at  length,  do  not  on  any  account  fail  to  send  your  son 
Piero  to  the  place  outside  Eome,  that  you  know  of,  that  he  may 
confer  with  me,  so  that  you  may  thoroughly  well  understand  all  that 
is  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  conducting  of  this  undertaking  to  a 
good  end." 

There  is,  I  think,  little  doubt  that  Varchi's  version  of  the  letter  is 
the  genuine  one.  He  wrote  much  nearer  the  time  when  these  trans- 
actions occurred;  and  the  letter  as  given  by  him  is  a  much  more 
likely  one  to  have  been  written  under  the  circumstances.  Segni, 
moreover,  has  been  guilty  of  an  inaccuracy,  which  shows  that  he  wrote 
carelessly  on  the  subject.  In  his  history  he  says  that  Capponi 
received  the  letter  on  the  25th  of  March.  But  in  his  life  of  the 
Gonfaloniere,  he  says  that  it  was  written  on  the  4th  of  April,  and 
received  on  the  14th. 

*  Capponi. 
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61. — Chapter  xii.  p.  180. 
Bembo  in  a  letter. 

He  goes  on  to  tell  the  Pope  that  he  meanwhile  had  been  enjoying 
the  calm  and  sweet  solitude  of  his  villa  near  Padua ;  and  launches  out 
into  an  exuberance  of  idyllic  discription  of  the  early  spring,  the  shoot- 
ing vines,  the  songs  of  birds,  and  serene  skies,  for  two  or  three  pages 
of  which  one  would  think  the  busy,  anxious,  and  worldly  Pontiff  would 
hardly  thank  his  correspondent. 

62. — Chapter  xii.  p.  184. 
The  barbarities  exercised. 

The  following  translation  from  one  of  the  satires  of  Bentivoglio 
gives  a  picture  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  imperial  camp.  The 
author  was  a  captain  in  the  Pope's  service.  His  composition  does  not 
give  a  very  high  idea  of  his  capabilities  either  as  a  poet  or  a  soldier. 
But  it  bears  the  impress  of  truth ;  and  paints  the  scenes  around  him 
more  accurately  than  a  more  enthusiastic  partisan  of  the  cause  for 
which  he  was  fighting  might  probably  have  done. 

The  writer  addresses  Messer  Pietro  Antonio  Acciaioli : — 

' '  On  those  fair  hills  which  lovingly  look  down 
On  Arno,  and  our  city  sorrowing  now 
With  pallid  face,  and  unavailing  tears, 
I  side  with  those  equipped  for  martial  strife, 
With  weary  pains  by  him,  who  holds  the  keys 
Of  Peter.     Here  is  nought  but  want  and  toil 
And  troubles  thousandfold  !  small  leisure  here 
To  cultivate  the  arts,  by  which  erewhile 
Corinth  and  Athens  won  immortal  fame  ! 
Thus  in  Catullus'  and  Tibullus'  stead, 
Stead  of  the  Mantuan  bard  and  Cicero, 
All  the  day  long  I  hold  the  lance  in  rest. 
Stead  of  the  Trebbian  and  the  Alban  wines 
Which  once  I  quaffed,  now  needs  I  must  assay 
A  draught  more  harsh  than  vinegar  ;  and  gnaw 
With  bitter  plaints  the  hard  and  mouldy  bread, 
Brown  as  the  cloaks  we  wear  ;  and  many  a  time 
Keep  fast  for  lack  of  e'en  that  sorry  cheer. 
At  midnight,  if  I  hope  for  sleep,  I  hear 
The  trumpet  call,  which  bids  me  grasp  the  lance, 
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And  snatch  the  helmet  down  from  off  the  nail ; 
And  then,  plain  truth  to  tell,  with  visage  sad 
I  look  out  on  the  foe,  dreading  the  while 
A  parlous  thrust  in  belly,  arm,  or  head. 
How  oft  I  commune  with  myself,  and  say, 
Wise  is  the  man  who  dwells  where  loud  report 
Of  harquebuss  ne'er  comes  to  wound  the  ear, 
Nor  hideous  din  of  ill-timed  trumpet  clang  ! 
Nor  drum  to  chase  his  slumbers  far  away, 
Nor  dread  continual  of  the  darksome  grave  ! 

0  wise  and  prudent !  0  most  fortunate 
Thou  Acciaioli,  who  dost  dwell  afar 
From  all  the  perils  which  beset  our  life  ! 

1  joy  to  hear  thou  livest  still  in  health 

With  thy  dear  children.     For  the  news  you  ask 
Take  here  the  best  it  is  my  lot  to  send. 

Small  store  of  cash,  great  dread  of  pestilence, 
Reigns  in  our  camp ;  and  the  accursed  guns 
Make  every  skirmish  fierce  and  perilous. 
These  captains,  sad  to  see,  pursue  no  more 
The  old  examples  of  a  better  time, 
But  are  disgraced  by  many  a  shameful  deed. 
No  generous  courtesy  know  they  ;  as  erst 
Those  leaders  used,  who  wrought  no  injury 
To  house  or  palace  !  here  the  very  fanes 
The  fell  barbarians  level  with  the  ground 
And  burn,  by  lack  of  fuel  uncompelled. 
Once  'twas  the  victor's  wont  in  war  to  spoil 
The  vanquished,  and  no  more.     We  spoil  him  too, 
And  after  with  the  dagger  strike  him  down. 
Where'er  I  stray,  whithersoe'er  descend 
Amid  these  hills,  so  pleasant  once  to  thee, 
I  am  constrained  to  look  on  evil  deeds, 
As  strange  as  ruthless,  sore  against  my  will. 
Deeds  horrible  to  tell  are  done  each  day 
Where  Sieve  mixes  with  our  Arno's  stream, 
Deeds  ne'er  by  human  eye  elsewhere  beheld  ! 
I  saw  a  peasant  from  his  cottage  home 
Wending  to  Florence  with  his  corn  and  hayr 
A  scanty  load  for  one  poor  ass. — I  saw 
Eight  ruffians — Spanish  by  their  face  and  speech — 
Bind  the  poor  wretch  despite  his  bitter  cries, 
And  in  my  presence,  deaf  to  all  my  prayers, 
With  shameful  mutilation  mangle  him. 
Nor  satiate  with  such  cruelty  those  eight, 
So  hotly  thirsting  for  Italian  blood, 
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Flayed  the  poor  wretch,  and  roasted  him  alive, 

As  Mastro  Antonio  puts  upon  the  spit 

Partridge  or  thrush.     Yet  were  they  not  chastised 

By  their  own  captains,  deaf  and  hard  of  heart. 

And  countless  other  cruel  deeds  I  see ; 

For  ofttimes  they  dishonour  captive  women 

In  their  poor  father's  and  their  husband's  sight. 

And  they  who  once  were  sage  and  saintly  dames 

Now  stripped  of  decent  robe,  and  coif,  and  ring, 

So  many  cooks  and  harlots  have  become. 

If  ugly,  lame,  or  old  the  captives  be, 

Blows  are  their  lot,  and  cruelty  so  sore, 

That  their  sad  eyes  are  never  dry  of  tears. 

If  fair  the  prisoner,  the  shameless  wretch 

Clothes  her  in  cap  and  doublet,  and  thenceforth 

Employs  her  in  all  service  as  his  groom. 

0  happy  days  of  old,  unlike  to  these  ! — 

0,  worthy  of  all  honour  and  all  praise, 

Less  harsh,  less  cruel,  far  more  moderate  ! 

Then  were  our  captains  virtuous  as  brave, 

And  brave  as  virtuous,  of  dauntless  heart, 

Yet  quick  to  free  from  every  ruthless  deed  ! 

Fair  Peace,  Oh,  bring  thou  back  those  days  of  calm  ; 

And  with  ripe  corn  and  olives  in  thy  hand 

With  fruitful  swelling  bosom,  come  again  ! " 

Besides  the  picture  given  of  the  camp-life  before  Florence,  the  above 
lines,  sermoni  propiora,  are  curious  in  more  than  one  point  of  view. 
The  frankness  with  which  this  captain  in  the  Pope's  army  expresses  to 
bis  friend  his  dislike  of  the  accursed  guns,  "  archibugi  empi,"  and  his 
fear  of  a  thrust  in  the  belly  or  elsewhere,  "  tutto  pauroso  ch'  il  capo 
mi  si  fori,  o  braccio,  o  pancia,"  is  extremely  characteristic,  and  proves 
how  different  was  the  tone  of  sentiment  permissible  by  the  ideas  of 
that  time  from  that  which  is  now  expected  of  a  man  of  ordinary  spirit. 
And  yet  some  people  fancy  that  the  progress  of  civilisation  has  had  a 
tendency  to  lower  the  tone  of  military  courage ! 

63. — Chapter  xii.  p.  185. 
Evening  lounge  for  the  citizens. 

The  following  lines  are  from  a  curious  "  Mystery  "  represented  at 
Florence  in  the  sixteenth  century,  entitled  "  Abraham,  the  father  of 
Isaac,  drives  out  Ishmael."  The  lines  occur  in  the  prologue. 
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"E  andiam  passo  passo 

Al  Vespro  alle  Murate, 

E  con  fede  ghustate 
Quei  lor  soavi  canti, 
E  parranvi  Angioli  santi 

Udir  cantar  dal  Cielo. 

Vedete  non  e  gelo, 
La  stanza  non  fia  calda 
Poi  una  bella  Lalda 

0  due  si  ben  diranno, 

Che  si  starebbe  un'  anno 
Fermo  a  tal  melodia." 

64. — Chapter  xii.  p.  185. 
Savonarola,  preached  a  sermon. 

The  passage  in  question  runs  as  follows  :  "  lo  fui  alle  Murate  venerdi 
passato  ;  e  gia  tre  anni,  che  io  sono  stato  pregato,  che  io  vi  vadia,  e  non 
vi  son  voluto  andare;  hora  vi  son  andato,  e  io  gli  ho  predicato  del 
lume,  che  bisogna  avere,  doe"  del  lume  soprannaturale,  e  di  quello,  che 
fa,  eke  le  lascino  le  zacchere  e  reti  e  reticelle  et  ulivi,  che  fanno  di  oro 
e  di  ariento,  e  loro  libriccini  *  *  *  e  ho  detto  loro  che  questo  canto 
figurato  1'  ha  trovato  Satanasso,  e  che  si  gettino  via  questi  libri  di 
canti  e  organi." 

For  three  years  the  nuns  had  been  inviting  the  powerful  friar  to 
visit  their  convent,  and  hear  what  they  could  say  for  themselves,  in 
hope  of  appeasing  the  great  man,  and  obtaining  his  good  word ;  but 
all  in  vain.  And  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  tone  in  which  he  boasts 
of  his  surly  refusal  for  three  years  savours  more  of  uncharitable 
dislike,  than  of  the  charity  which  hopeth  all  things. 

65.— Chapter  xii.  p.  186. 
It  was  proposed  in  the  great  Council. 

Ammirato — vol.  x.  p.  175 — asserts  this.  Varchi,  however, — vol.  ii. 
p.  39 Oi — declares  that  no  such  proposal  was  made  in  the  council,  and 
that  if  such  a  measure  had  ever  been  spoken  of,  it  was  only  by  some 
violent  partisan  in  private  conversation.  The  bias  of  Varchi's  opinions 
and  sympathies,  perhaps,  render  Ammirato's  testimony  the  most  trust- 
worthy on  this  point.  Richa  relates  the  fact  without  throwing  any 
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doubt  on  it.  The  Abate  Modesto  Rastrelli,  in  his  life  of  Alessandro  de' 
Medici — p.  51 — asserts  that  it  was  proposed  in  the  council  to  poison 
her. 

66.— Chapter  xii.  p.  187. 
A  contemporary  writer  asserts. 

G.  B.  Busini,  in  his  "  Lettere  a  Benedetto  Varchi,"  printed  at  Pisa  in 
1  vol.  8vo,  in  1822.  He  writes  that  Catherine  "  messe  tant'  arte  e  con- 
fusione  fra  quelle  nencioline,  che  il  Monastero  era  confuso  e  diviso,  e 
chi  pregava  Dio  (che  altre  arme  non  avevano)  per  la  liberta  e  chi  per  i 
Medici." 

These  letters  were  written  to  Varchi  from  Borne,  after  the  succes- 
sion of  Cosmo  to  the  throne  of  Tuscany,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
assisting  him  with  information  for  his  history. 

67. — Chapter  xii.  p.  188. 
On  the  19th  of  July. 

Richa — vol.  ii.  p.  95 — gives  a  detailed  account .  of  the  circumstances 
attending  Catherine's  removal  from  the  Murate.  See  also  Varchi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  389 ;  also  Rastrelli,  op.  cit.,  p.  51. 

68.— Chapter  xii.  p.  190. 
To  be  taken  to  execution. 

"  Ed  ella  piangeva  credendo  che  la  volessero  fare  ammazzare,  ed  ora 
e  regina." — Busini,  Lettere  a  Benedetto  Varchi,  p.  147. 

69. — Chapter  xii.  p.  190. 
Aldobrandini  had  written  some  verses. 

The  lines  which  so  nearly  cost  their  author  his  life  were  scarcely 
worth  dying  for.  Here  they  are  : — 

' l  Deh  !  quanto  e  gran  dolore 

Ruinar  di  nostre  mani 

L'  arche  de'  Padri  nostri 

Li  templi  di  Cristiani ! 
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Deh  ?  quanto  d  gran  dolore 

Pensar  che  al  tal  destine 
Mena  la  madre  patria 

Un  Papa,  un  cittadino  ! 
Ma  di  tener  Fiorenza 

Non  avrai,  Papa,  il  vanto  ! 
0  tu  T  avrai  morente, 

Par  darle  1'  olio  santo  ! 

70.— Chapter  xii.  p.  194. 
Ottaviano  de'  Medici. 

Nerli  says— p.  249— that  this  was  the  person  entrusted  to  bring 
Catherine  to  Rome.  Richa  says  that  Bishop  Lionardo  Tornabuoni  had 
that  commission.  Nerli  is  probably  the  better  authority.  Perhaps 
both  the  layman  and  the  bishop  escorted  the  young  lady. 

71. — Chapter  xiii.  p.  196. 
Is  said  to  have  used  Ms  authority. 

Sismondi— Repub.  ItaL  vol.  xvi.  p.  20 — says  simply  that  Clement 
did  act  thus  infamously,  and  cites  Varchi  as  his  authority.  But 
Varchi — Storia  Fioren.  vol.  ii.  p.  53 — says,  "si  disse,  che  il  Papa,"  &c. 
The  character  of  Clement  presents  shades  dark  enough,  one  might 
think,  to  satisfy  the  most  protestant  of  republicans,  without  recourse 
being  had  to  the  unwarrantable  unfairness  of  silently  changing  an 
unsupported  accusation  into  a  conviction. 

72.— Chapter  xiii.  p.  201. 
Removed  thence  his  kinswoman  Catherine. 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  let  the  reader  see  the  original  of  a 
passage  so  remarkable  in  every  way,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
writer  is  an  avowed  partisan  and  friend  of  the  Medici. 

"  Deliberb  il  Papa  in  que'  principj,  che  non  fusse  alcuno  in  Firenze 
de'  suoi,  n&  voile,  che  vi  fosse  anche  altri,  che  il  Commissario,  quale 
apparisse  in  modo  alcuno  rappresentante  la  casa  de'  Medici;  perche 
nell'  assicurarsi  dello  stato,  e  nel  volere  riconoscere  gli  errori  di  quelli, 
che  avevano  a  tempo  dello  stato  popolare  offeso  la  casa  sua,  o  che 
fussero  stati  allo  stato  di  quella  apertamente  o  straordinariemente 
contrarj,  voile  il  Papa,  che  gli  errori  di  tali  cosl  fatti  cittadini  fussero 
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riconosciuti  da' cittadini  di  quello  stato ;  e  voile  che  1'  esicuzioni,-che 
per  tali  cagioni  s'  avessero  a  fare,  benche  tutti  si  facessero  di  suo 
ordine,  e  di  sua  volonta,  e  commissione,  apparissero  fatte  da'  magis- 
trati  ordinariamente,  e  da  que'  principali  cittadini,  che  allora  governa- 
vano,  e  non  dalla  casa  sua,  o  da  alcuno  de'  suoi  nipoti,  per  poter  poi, 
come  faceva  nel  suo  parlare,  volgerne  tutto  il  carico  a  quei  cittadini, 
per  piu  obbligarli  a  dover  temere  dello  stato  popolare;  e  perch'  egli 
avessero  cagioue  di  temer  piu  dallo  stato  mutato  che  non  fecero  nel 
1527.  E  questa  fu  la  cagione  in  que'  tempi  e  nel  principio  di  quel 
nuovo  stato,  che  il  Papa  non  fece  ritornare  alcuno  di  suoi  hi  Firenze,  e 
fece  anche  levarue  subito  la  nipote  sua  Caterina." 

73.— Chapter  xiii.  p.  204. 
Letter  to  Nicolas  Schomberg. 

This  letter  is  printed  in  the  "Lettere  de'  Principi,"  vol.  iii.  p.  8. 
Also  in  Eastrelli's  "Storia  d'Alessandro  de'  Medici,"  vol.  i.  p.  261. 
The  atrocious  tone  of  it  requires  that  the  original  of  the  passages  cited 
should  be  given  in  support  of  the  fidelity  of  the  translation.  "  E  vero 
che  gli  amici  sono  pochi,  ma  sono  in  luogo,  che  se  non  sono  totalmente 
pazzi  conosceranno  non  potere  stare  a  Firenze,  non  vi  stando  la  casa 
de'  Medici.  *  *  *  abbiamo  per  nemico  un  popolo  intiero,  e  piu 
la  gioventu,  che  i  vecchi,  in  modo  che  ci  e  da  temere  per  cento 
anni,  in  modo  che  siamo  sforzati  desiderare  ogni  deliberazione,  che 
assicuri  lo  Stato  e  sia  di  che  sorte  voglia.  *  *  *  Bisogna  sieno 
gli  onori  e  gli  utili  dati  in  modo,  che  chi  ne  partecipera  diventi  si 
odioso  all'  universale,  che  sia  forzato  a  credere  non  potere  esser 
salvo  nello  stato  del  Popolo.  *  *  *  Mi  occurreva  che  spento  il 
modello  de'  Consigli  e  di  quelle  chiacchere  vecchie,  si  elegesse  per 
ora  una  Balia  di  dugento  Cittadini,  non  vi  mettendo  dentro  se  non 
persone  confidate,  o  da  acquistare  ;  da  questi  si  cavassino  sessanta  o 
ottanta  con  quelle  autorita,  o  piu  o  manco,  che  avevano  gia  i  Settanta, 
e  a  questi,  oltre  all'  adoperargli,  e  fargli  il  membro  principale  dello 
Stato,  si  desse  1'  anno  dal  Pubblico  una  provvisione  di  cento  cinquanta 
o  dugento  ducati  per  uno,  che  gli  metterebbono  tutti  in  tanto  odio, 
che  non  si  potrebbe  mai  purgare  e  gli  eleggerei  con  disegno  fossero 
perpetui.  '  '  bisognerebbe  che  questi  salari  uscissero  diretta- 

menti  dalla  Citta  per  far  piu  odioso  chi  ne  avesse.     *     *     *     in 
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somma  vorrei  procedere  in  tutte  le  cose  con  questa  massima,  che  a  chi 
non  e  de'  nostri  non  fosse  fatto  benefizio  alcuno,  eccetto  quelli  sono 
necessari  per  trarre  da  loro  piu  utile  e  piu  frutto  si  potesse ;  tutti  gli 
altri  non  solo  sono  gettati  via,  ma  sono  nocivi." 

74.— Chapter  xiv.  p.  209. 
About  twenty  years  old. 

The  exact  date  of  Alessandro's  birth  is  not  known.  The  editors  of 
the  State  Papers  of  Henry  the  Eighth  say  that  he  was  born  in  1510. 
But  there  is  no  authority  for  this  statement.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Venetian  ambassador  Soriano, — Relazioni  Veneti,  2nd  series,  vol.  iii. 
p.  280, — says  that  Ippolito,  who  was  certainly  older  than  Alessandro, 
was  twenty  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1531. 

75. — Chapter  xiv.  p.  212. 
A  ntonio  Soriano  writing  from  Home. 

Relazioni  Veneti,  2nd  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  280  : — "  II  papa  uso  queste 
formale  parole;  e  matto,  il  diavolo,  e  matto;  non  vuole  essere  prete." 

76. — Chapter  xiv.  p.  217. 
Catherine  is  described. 

Soriano, — Relat.  Venet.,  2nd  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  282,— says  :  "  E  piccola 
di  persona,  scarna,  e  di  viso  non  delicato ;  ha  gli  occhi  grossi  proprii 
alia  casa  de'  Medici." 

77. — Chapter  xiv.  p.  218. 
One  of  the  loveliest  women  of  her  day. 

Miss  Pardoe,  at  page  258  of  the  second  volume  of  her  history  of 
Francis  the  First,  speaks  of  the  «  extreme  personal  beauty  of  the  young 
couple."  No  authority  is  cited. 

78.— Chapter  xiv.  p.  219. 
KUl  him  with  his  own  hand. 

"E  questo  carnevale-  passato— (1531)— poco  manc6  che  il  detto 
Cardinale  di  sua  mano  non  gliela  levasse."  Soriano,  ibid. 
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79.— Chapter  xv.  p.  225. 
In  a  state  of  health  very  unfit. 

Pallavicini  in  the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent. — lib.  iii.  cap.  12, 
sec.  1, — writes  :  "  Clemens  quantumvis  impar  ad  itineris  incommoda, 
maluit  se  conferre  Bononiam,  quam  Csesari  occasionem  inde  prsebere 
in  Italiam  penetrandi  ac  Neapolim  pertingendi,  quo  destinabat." 

80.— Chapter  xv.  p.  229. 
Nephew  of  his  Holiness. 

Alessandro,  if  not  the  Pope's  son,  was  the  son  of  Lorenzo,  and  in 
no  wise  the  nephew  of  Clement.  The  passage  in  the  text  is  another 
instance  of  the  loose  use  of  the  term  "  nipote,"  noticed  in  a  former 
note. 

81.— Chapter  xv.  p.  230. 
Arrest  of  the  Cardinal  de*  Medici. 

Clement  having  promised  to  contribute  forty  thousand  ducats  a 
month  to  the  Christian  forces  against  Soiirnan  during  the  war,  sent 
Ippolito  to  Vienna,  as  his  Legate,  with  three  hundred  men.  The 
Turks  retreated  before  any  battle  had  taken  place,  and  the  Emperor 
ordered  the  Italian  forces  to  pursue  them  into  Hungary.  But  the 
Italians,  apparently  not  liking  the  commission,  mutinied,  took  the  road 
towards  Italy  and  burned  and  plundered  as  they  went,  in  revenge,  as 
they  said,  for  all  the  evils  inflicted  by  the  Germans  on  Italy.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  this  mutiny  and  these  excesses  that  Charles  arrested 
the  Legate,  and  held  him  prisoner  a  short  time. 

82.— Chapter  xv.  p.  234. 
A  book  in  German. 

This  was  an  important  point  in  considering  the  danger  of  such 
disclosures.  A  work  in  Latin  would  have  been  less  damaging.  To 
disclose  all  that  so  much  needed  hiding,  to  the  people,— to  the  pro- 
fanum  vulgus, — was  above  all  else  fatal. 
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83.— Chapter  xv.  p.  235. 
Then  ambassador. 

"Excusator"  seems  to  have  been  his  official  title  at  Rome;  an  officer 
no  doubt  peculiarly  necessary  to  Henry.  The  letter  cited,  is  printed 
at  p.  394,  vol.  vii.  of  the  State  Papers  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

84.— Chapter  xv.  p.  240. 
"  God  grant  them  grace" 

"Iddio  concieda  loro  gratia,  che  faccino  chonsiglio  chessia  buono 
per  la  Cristianita,  che  ciene  bixognio,"  are  the  words  of  Cambi. 
Deliz.  Erud.  Tosc.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  125. 

85.— Chapter  xv.  p.  241. 
A  paper  of  instructions  given  to  Rocheford. 

The  words  of  the  original,  remarkable  enough,  run  thus : — 
"  Quant  a  nostre  advis,  veu  que  nostredict  bon  frere  de  si  entiere 
amytie  Nous  en  a  requis  pour  lensuyr,  Nous  Luy  avons  plainement 
voulu  declarer  estre  tel,  que  veritablement,  (ainsi  que  scavons  que  Luy 
mesmes  bien  le  consydere)  en  esgard  au  bas  lien  sang  et  maison,  dont 
est  extraicte  ladicte  niepce  du  Pape,  le  tresnoble  et  tresillustre  sang 
progenie  et  maison  royal  de  France,  nostre  trescher  et  tresame  cousin 
et  filleul  le  due  d'Orleans ;  ledict  marriage  serait  fort  dispar  et 
inequel :  parquoy  ne  sommes  aulchunement  de  advis  quil  soit  conclut, 
si  nestoit  que  par  ce  moyen  nostredict  bon  frere  eulst  quelque  grand 
profit  comodite  et  avantage,  qui  redundast  au  bien  utilite  et  honneur, 
tant  de  Luy  que  de  Nous,"  &c. 

The  concluding  hint  of  an  expectation  of  going  shares  in  any  "  profit 
comodite  et  avantage"  which  might  be  to  be  got  by  the  King  of  France 
consenting  to  put  his  dignity  in  his  pocket,  is  not  a  little  amusing. 
State  Papers,  Henry  the  Eighth,  vol.  viL  p.  428. 

86.— Chapter  xv.  p.  242. 
The  French  ambassadors. 
They  were  the  Cardinals  Tournon  and  Grammont,  who  attended  the 
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conference  at  Bologna,  "  to  watch  the  proceedings "  on  the  behalf  of 
Francis. 

87. — Chapter  xvi.  p.  251. 

And  to  my  fellow  citizens. 

Vasari  was  a  native  of  Arezzo.  But  I  have  found  nothing  to  show 
what  kindness  it  was  that  Catherine  had  been  able  to  show  to  the 
citizens  of  that  town. 

88.— Chapter  xvi.  p.  258. 
At  which  port  they  arrived  on  the  llth  of  October,  1533. 

Sismondi— Hist,  des  Fra^ais,  vol.  xvi.  p.  429 — says  that  Clement 
reached  Marseilles  on  the  4th  of  October,  and  cites  several  authorities 
to  this  effect.  But  on  this  point,  as  generally  for  his  account  of  the 
ceremony  of  the  marriage,  I  have  preferred  to  follow  the  minute  and 
detailed  narrative  of  Bouche  in  his  History  of  Provence.  He  has 
drawn  his  materials  chiefly  from  the  MS.  account  of  a  certain  Sieur 
Honore  de  Valbelle,  who  was  a  resident  at  Marseilles  at  the  time. 
His  statement  of  the  date  of  Clement's  arrival  is  moreover  confirmed 
by  Guicciardini,  who  says  that  he  left  Porto  Pisano  on  the  4th,  and 
reached  Marseilles  some  days  afterwards. 

There  is  a  letter,  moreover,  among  the  State  Papers  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  vol.  vii.  p.  515,  No.  382,  in  which  Ghinucci,  writing  to  Henry 
the  Eighth  from  Marseilles,  on  the  19th  of  October,  says  that  he  had 
arrived  there  with  the  Pope's  court  "  three  or  four  days  ago."  This 
loose  expression,  "  tribus  aut  quatuor  proximo  decursis  diebus,"  may 
have  meant  a  few  days  more  or  less.  Or,  as  is  most  probable,  the 
galleys  bringing  the  Pope's  retinue  may  have  reached  their  destination 
a  few  days  after  that  which  carried  his  Holiness. 

89.— Chapter  xvii.  p.  259. 
Corrected  ly  the  hand  of  Francesco  Guicciardini,  the  historian. 

The  documents  are  found  in  the  "  Archivio  Centrale  " — "  Appendice 
alle  Strozziani,  filza  i.  Ins.  No.  19  " — and  run  as  follows.  The  curious 
interest  attaching  to  these  papers,  both  from  the  nature  of  their 
subject,  and  from  the  hand  which  corrected  and  probably  drew  them 
up,  has  induced  me  to  give  them  at  length. 
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FIRST  DRAFT. 

"Cum  diutius  inter  Sanctissimum  D.  Clementem  VII.  Pontificem 
Maximum  ex  una  parte,  et  excellentissimum  potentissimumque  Prin- 
cipem  Francescum  Dei  gratia  Francorum  Regem  Christianissimum  ex 
altera  parte  tractatum  fuerit  de  matrirnonis  contrahendo  ac  celebrando 
inter  Illustrem  Henricum  Principem,  Ducem  Aurelianensem  Chris- 
tianissimi  Regis  filium,  Illustremque  Principem  Catherinam  Ducem 
Urbinj,  ipsius  summi  Pontificis  neptem  secundum  carnem,  cupiantque 
nunc  prefate  Sanctitas  et  Majestas,  annuente  Deo,  tractata  perficere  in 
conditiones  capita  et  pacta  infrascripta  concorditer  e  unanimiter 
consensere. 

"In  primis  inter  Sanctitatem  et  Majestatem  przedictas,  pactum  et 
conventum  extitit,  ut  matrimonium  inter  prefatos  Illustres  Henricum 
Ducem  Aurelianensem  et  Catherinam  Ducem  Urbini  contrahatur 
quamprimum  per  verba  de  presenti  in  facie  Sancte  Matris  Ecclesise  et 
inde  quam  citius  ad  consumationem  matrimonii  inter  eos  deveniatur. 

"Promittit  autem  summus  Pontifex  turn  pro  singulari  suo.  in 
prsedictam  Ducem  Urbiui  neptem  suam  amore,  turn  etiam  liabita 
ratione  splendoris  ac  fortunatum  domus  in  quam  recipitur,  se  ei  dotis 
nomine  et  in  accessionem  dotis  persoluturum  Centum  millia  aureorum 
solarium  ejus  estimationis,  bonitatis,  ac  ponderis,  quibus  statute, 
cavetur  in  Gallia;  que  Centum  millia  sibi  persolverit  ultra  jus 
hereditatis  materne  prsedicti  Duci  competens,  et  ultra  jus  etiam 
paternse  hereditatis:  quam  paternam  hereditatem  pro  majori  com- 
moditate  omnium  praedictorum  Sanctissimus  Pontifex  et  Rex  Chris- 
tianissimus  cum  consensu  eorundem  Ducis  Aurelianensis  et  Ducis 
Urbini  estimaverunt  triginta  millibus  aureorum  solarium  ejusdem 
qualitatis  :  quam  et  quantitatem  aureorum  Triginta  millium  Summus 
Pontifex  promisit  persolvere,  pro  pretio  omnium  et  quorumcunque 
bonorum  que  ad  earn  pervenire  possent  ex  hereditate  paterna.  Et 
idcirco  preefata  Dux  Urbini  sentiens  et  cognoscens  sibi  de  hereditate 
praedicta  abunde  satisfactum  interveniente  auctoritate  venia  et  con- 
sensu prsefatorum  Summi  Pontificis  et  Regis  Christianissimi,  ac  etiam 
Ducis  Aurelianensis  futuri  conjugis  sui  eidem  hereditate  paterne,  ac 
omnibus,  et  quibuscumque  bonis,  juribus,  et  actionibus  sibi  ejus  occa- 
sione  obvenientibus  et  quse  obvenire  possent,  renuntiavit  ad  commo- 
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dum  Summi  Pontificis,  in  quern  cessit  et  transtulit  omnia  jura  et 
actiones  tarn  directas  quam  utiles  et  mixtas  sibi  ad  hereditatem 
prsedictam  competentes  ita  tamen  quod  tali  renuntione  et  cessione  non 
comprehendatur  jus  quomodolibet  sibi  competent  in  Ducatu  Urbini. 

"Vel  sic  pollicetur  autem  Rex  Christianissimus  quod  quando- 
cumque  voluerit  Summus  Pontifex  prefata  Dux  Urbini  interveniente 
auctoritate  venia  et  consensu  utriusque  ac  etiam  Ducis  Aurelianensis 
futuri  conjugis  sui  eidem  hereditate  paterne,  ac  omnibus  bonis,  juribua 
et  actionibus  sibi  ejus  occasione  obvenientibus  et  que  obvenire  possent 
renuntiavit  in  forma  juris  valida  ad  commodum  Summi  Pontificis  cum 
cessione  etiam  omnium  jurium  et  actionum  et  cum  pa'cto  etiam  de 
ulterius  non  petendo. 

"Quam  quantitatem  aureorum  Centum  trigintamillium  debitorum 
ex  causa  dotis  et  pro  pretio  hereditatis  paterne  promisit  idem  Summus 
Pontifex  hoc  modo  solvere  et  erogare  Regi  Christianissimo  recipient! 
nomine  predicti  Ducis  Henrici  (seu  predicto  Duci  recipient!  cum  con- 
sensu Regis  Christianissimi).  Quinquaginta  millia  aureorum  Massiliae 

sive  Lugduni  uti  commodius  visum  fuerit :  intra 

Quadraginta  vero  millia  aureorum  solarium  intra  sex  menses  post 
primam  pensionem :  Reliqua  autem  quadraginta  millia  infra  sex 
menses  a  die  secunde  pensionis :  De  quorum  pecuniarum  solutione  ut 
cautum  sit  Regi  Christianissimo  Sanctitas  Sua  promittit  idonee  cavere 
per  aliquem  numularium,  qui  sit  solvendo  in  Civitate  Lugduni. 

"  Quantum  vero  attinet  ad  cultum  muliebrem  Summus  Pontifex 
Illustrem  Neptem  suam  arbitratu  suo  ornabit  vestitu  mundo  ac 
gemniis :  quse  gemmae  estimari  debeant  ac  de  earum  estimatione  con- 
fid  pubblica  scriptura,  ut  si  evenerit  casus  restitutionis  consultum  sit 
eidem  nepti  suse. 

"Apponantur  nunc  Capitula  pertinentia  ad  assignationem  fiendam 
Duci  Aurelianensi  per  Regem  Christianissimum  et  ad  successionem 
filiorum  E. 

"  Postremo  Illustris  Dux  Aurelianensis  ex  supradicto  annuse  redditu 
sibi  assignatp  constituit  jamnum  de  consensu  Regis  Christianissimi 
nomine  dotalitij  seu  donarij  Illustri  Dominse  futurse  consorti  suas 
decemmillia  librarum  annui  proventus  cum  Palatio  oppidi  Gyemi  con- 
venienti  supellectile  adornato  pro  ipsius  constituentis  dignitate :  quod 
palatium  non  imputabitur  in  hujusmodi  proventu :  quse  quidem  bona 
dotalitia  si  fortasse  Dux  Aurelianensis  prior  e  vita  migraverit,  eidem 
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Duel  Urbini  statim  soluto  matrimonio  assignabuntur,  ut  eis  ad  libitum 
utatur  et  fruatur,  quoad  vixerit  dumtaxat. 

"  Sequuntur  nunc  Capitula  concernentia  restitutionem  seu  lucrum 
dotis  et  aliorum  bonorum  in  casu  soluti  matrimony'  de  quibus  est 
concordandum." 

SECOND  DRAFT. 

"  Subsequuntur  conditiones  capita  et  pacta  inita  transacta  et  con- 
clusa  inter  Sanctissimum  D.  Clementem  VII.  Pontificem  Maximum  ex 
una  parte,  et  Excellentissimum  potentissimumque  Principem  Fran- 
ciscum  Dei  gratia  Francorum  Regem  Christianissimum  ex  altera  etiam 
parte  super  matrimonio,  quod  annuente  Christo  contrahendum  est  ac 
celebrandum  in  praesentia,  inter  Illustrem  Principem  Henricum  Ducem 
Aurelianensem  Christianissimi  Regis  filium,  Illustremque  principem 
Catherinam  Ducem  Urbinatem  ipsius  Summi  Pontificis  neptem  secun- 
dum  carnem. 

"  In  primis  pactum  est  convenitque  inter  Sanctissimum  Pontificem 
Maximum  et  Regem  Christianissimum,  ut  Matrimonium  cumprimum 
alter  ab  altero  id  petierit,  contrahatur  per  verba  de  prsesenti  in  facie 
Sanctae  Matris  Ecclesise  inter  supradictum  Illustrem  Ducem  Aure- 
lianensem et  Dominant  Ducem  Urbini. 

"In  cujus  matrimonii  favorem  et  contemplationem  Summus  ipse 
Pontifex  spopondit  et  spondet  se  dotis  nomine  persoluturum  praedictae 
nepti  suae  prseter  jus  materne  hereditatis  et  paternse,  quod  mobilia  illi 
competentis,  Centum  et  triginta  millia  aureorum  solarium  ejus  estima- 
tionis  bonitatis  ac  ponderis  quibus  statuto  cavetur  in  Gallia :  videlicet 
Triginta  millia  aureorum  loco  bonorum  immobilium,  quae  ex  hereditate 
paterna  eidem  obvenerunt;  Cui  quidem  hereditati  Illustria  ipsa 
Domina  Catherina  idcirco  renuntiavit  ad  Commodum  Summi  Pontificis 
interveniente  auctoritate  venia  et  consensu  prsedicti  Summi  Pontificis, 
simul  et  Regis  Christianissimi.  Quse  vero  restant  Centum  millia 
aureorum  Summus  Pontifex  Nepti  suaa  douavit  atque  etiam  donat  in 
accessionem  dotis,  turn  pro  singular!  suo  in  illam  amore  et  charitate, 
turn  etiam  habita  ratione  splendoris  et  fortunarum  domus  in  quam 
ejus  neptis  admittitur. 

"Rex  vero  Christianissimus  dedit  et  assignavit,  dat  itidemque 
assignat  Illustri  Domino  Henrico  filio  suo  pro  ea  parte  ac  portione 
bonorum  quse  debentur  ei  jure  hereditario  ob  felicis  memoriae  defuno- 
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tarn  Claudiam  matrem  Francige  Reginam,  et  quee  possunt  eidem  con- 
tingere  post  obitum  patris  Regis  Christianissimi,  donee  ad  ipsius  patris 
hereditatem  perveniat,  turn  ut  interim  habeat,  unde  dignitatem  con- 
jugemque  et  futures  liberos  decenter  alat,  assignavit  in  qua  Dominium 
Ducatus  Aurelianensis :  a  quo  singulis  annis  proveniant  quinquaginta 
millia  librarum  turonensium,  alioquin  promisit  Rex  Christianissimus  se 
aliunde  prsestiturum,  siquid  de  annuo  illo  renditu  defuerit. 

"Pecunise  autem  summa  doti  superius  constituta  per  Summum 
Pontificem  hoc  modo  debebit  erogari,  ut  quinquaginta  millia  aureorum 
solarium  pendantur  seu  Massilise  sive  Lugduni  uti  commodius  visum 
fuerit :  pars  vero  quse  supererit,  numeretur  scilicet  dimidia,  idest 
quadraginta  millia  aureorum  solarium  intra  sex  menses  post  primum 
pensionem :  Reliqua  autem  quadraginta  millia  sex  aliis  -mensibus 
elapsis,  persolvantur,  ita  tamen  ut  universa  summa  pensitetur  non  aliis 
nummis  quam  aureis  ejusdem  estimationis  bonitatis  et  ponderis, 
quibus  ex  status  aurei  solares  cuduntur  in  Gallia.  De  cujus  quidem 
pecunise,  representatione  ut  cautum  sit  Regi  Christianissimo,  Summus 
Pontifex  curabit  nuuiularium  quempiam,  qui  sit  solvendo,  vadem  fieri 
Lugduni. 

"  Major  natu  filius  ex  hoc  futuro  matrimonio  oriturus,  modo  militise 
aptus  existat,  neque  sit  sacerdotio  addictus,  paternam  pariter  ac 
maternam  adibit  hereditatem  hac  conditione  ut  reliquis  fratribus  suis 
legitimam  eorum  bonorum  partem  concedat,  sorores  vero  in  matri- 
monium  rite  collocet,  dotemque  assignet  turn  pro  earum  numero  turn 
pro  copia  rei  familiaris. 

"  Hereditati  filii  majoris  natu  destituti  prole  mascula  ex  legitimo 
matrimonio  suscepta  succedet  proximus  frater,  nisi  fuerit  ecclesiastico 
astrictus  vinculo  et  ad  arma  minime  idoneus :  Deinceps  mortui  bona 
excipiat  alius  ordine  successive  semper  et  primogeniture  servatis :  Et 
si  contingat,  ut  nullis  existentibus  maribus  hereditas  cadet  in  filias : 
filise  bona  inter  se  partiantur  ex  aequo  prseter  earn  portionem  seu 
appanagium,  quod  provenerit  ex  Corona  et  patrimonio  Regni  Franciae ; 
quod  appanagium  quidem  restituetur,  unde  profectum  fuerat,  secun- 
dum  consuetudinem  et  legem  Francorum. 

"  Quantum  attinet  ad  cultum  muliebrem,  Summus  Pontifex  Illus- 
trem  suam  neptem  arbitratu  suo  ornabit  vestitu  mundo  ac  gemmis : 
sestimabuntur  autem  gemmse,  idque  scripto  constabit  ut  si  forsan  ipsa 
marito  superstes  fuerit,  illas  aut  illarum  pretium  possit  recuperare. 
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"  Postremo  Illustris  Dux  Aurelianensis  ex  supradicto  annuo  renditu 
sibi  assignato  de  consensu  Kegis  Christianissimi  jam  nunc  constituet 
nomine  dotalitii  sive  dovarii  Illustri  D.  futuraa  suse  consort!  decem 
millia  librarum  annul  proventus  cum  palatio  oppidi  Giemy  convenient! 
supellectile  adornato  pro  ipsius  consortis  dignitate :  quod  palatium 
non  imputabitur  in  hujusmodi  proventu.  Quibus  quidem  bonis  dota- 
litiis  prsedicta  Dux  Urbini  si  maHtus  fortasse  prior  de  vita  migraverit, 
statim  perfruetur  post  dissolutum  matrimonium,  et  quamdiu  ipsa 
vixerit  dumtaxat.  Si  vero  Illustris  Dux  Aurelianensis  extincta  uxore 
supervixerit  nullis  ex  ea  procreatis  liberis,  tune  universa  bona  mobilia 
et  qusecumque  obvenerint  partaque  fuerint  stante  matrimonio  retinebit 
sibique  habebit,  creditoribus  tamen  tenebitur  satisfacere :  quod  autem 
fuit  proprium  immobile  prsedictse  Domine  Ducis  Urbini  videlicet 
Triginta  millia  aureorum  semel  soluta  pretium  bonorum  immobilium 
sestimate  paternse  hereditatis  simul  et  juris  materne  successionis 
reddetur  ejus  heredibus,  nisi  aliter  ipsa  disposuerit :  Contra  vero  si  ea 
superstite  maritus  prior  mortem  obierit,  nullis  ex  hoc  conjugio  relictis 
liberis,  tune  ipsa  recuperabit  praedictum  suum  proprium  et  bona 
materna  de  quibus  agat  ut  libuerit :  pariter  recuperabit  vestimenta, 
mundum,  et  gemmas  cum  dimidio  prsedictorum  Centum  millium 
aureorum." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  closeness  with  which  the  cumbrous 
phraseology  of  our  own  legal  instruments  of  the  present  day  has  been 
copied  from  that  of  the  old  practitioners  of  Eoman  law. 

90.— Chapter  xvii.  p.  261. 
Which  he  complains  of. 

See  the  very  curious  collection  of  his  letters  printed  by'  Signer 
Bigazzi,  as  an  Appendix  to  Niccolini's  tragedy  entitled  "Filippo 
Strozzi." 

91. —Chapter  xvii.  p.  266. 
The  casket  was  given  to  Francis  the  First. 

Vasari,  Vita  di  Valerio  Vicentino,  vol.  ix.  p.  246  of  the  excellent 
new  edition  of  the  lives  published  by  Lemonnier  of  Florence,  1846 — 
1856.  It  is  strange,  and  a  curious  instance  of  the  scarcity  and  uncer- 
tainty of  news  in  those  days,  that  Vasari  declares  Valerio's  casket  to 
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have  been  given  by  Clement  to  Francis  at  Nice.  It  was  originally 
intended,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  that  the  meeting  should  take  place 
at  that  city.  But  it  seems  very  extraordinary  that  Vasari  should  not 
have  known,  that  it  eventually  took  place  at  Marseilles.  The  historian 
Varchi  also  makes  the  similarly  extraordinary  mistake  of  stating,  that 
the  marriage  took  place  at  Nice.  Such  an  instance  of  two  contem- 
porary and  highly  accredited  writers  agreeing  in  a  statement  respecting 
a  matter  of  great  notoriety,  with  which  there  should  seem  to  be  every 
reason  to  suppose  them  well  acquainted,  and  respecting  which  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  any  grounds  for  suspecting  intentional  misrepre- 
sentation, while  yet  their  assertion  is  beyond  doubt  wholly  erroneous, 
is  calculated  to  puzzle  the  critics,  who  have  devised  systems  of  canons 
for  testing  the  value  of  historical  evidence. 

92.— Chapter  xvii.  p.  267. 
Catalogue  of  1635. 

Vasari,  Life  of  Valerio.     Note  by  the  recent  Florentine  editors,  who 
quote  Mariette  in  the  preface  to  vol.  ii.  of  his  "  Traite  des  pierres 


93. — Chapter  xvii.  p.  279. 


On  this  point  the  reader  may  consult  a  work  by  the  late  Marquis  de 
Sainte  Aulaire,  entitled  "  Les  derniers  Valois,  les  Guises,  et  Henry  IV.," 
Paris,  1854.  This  little  volume  is  one  of  the  strangest  to  which  recent 
social  fermentations  among  our  neighbours  has  given  birth.  The 
statesman  author,  whose  name  the  world  reads  with  astonishment 
almost  amounting  to  incredulity  on  the  title-page,  would  seem  to 
have  been  led  by  the  depth  of  his  despair  at  the  convulsions  that 
have  been  tearing  his  country,  to  recant  the  whole  honoured  course 
of  his  past  life,  and  to  take  refuge  in  a  philosophy  of  pessimism,  which 
effectually  excludes  all  aspiration  towards  a  better  future. 

In  a  few  words  the  positions  assumed  and  attempted  to  be  defended 
by  the  writer  are  these  : — 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  social  life  of  Europe  was  afflicted  with 
sore  disease,— disease  all  but  mortal.  Tossed  by  the  restless  fever  of 
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thought  and  the  disputatiousness  consequent  thereon,  the  masses  lost 
the  virtue  of  obedience,  and  consequently  all  but  made  utter  ship- 
wreck in  the  ocean  of  anarchy.  Reduced  almost  to  the  last  gasp, 
the  fabric  of  society  was  saved  by  timely  and  unqualified  submission 
to  authority.  Europe  is  now  suffering  from  a  malady  absolutely  the 
same  in  kind.  And  the  only  possible  remedy  must  be  sought  in  a 
similar  line  of  action.  The  two  situations  are  precisely  parallel. 
Similar  causes  have  produced  similar  effects ;  and  the  world  has  once 
more  come  round  to  the  same  point. 

Hasten  therefore,  oh  ye  peoples  !— such  is  the  exhortation  of  this 
discouraging  prophet — hasten  to  seek  your  safety  where  in  a  like 
strait  you  before  found  it.  Bow  the  headstrong  neck  !  Curb  the 
proud  will !  Restrain  the  audacious  thought !  Abstain  above  all 
from  that  pestilential  mania  for  discussion,  the  especial  bane  of  this 
day,  even  as  it  was  in  that  old  time,  when  so  much  evil  came  from 
thinking,  chattering,  and  debating.  Seek  tranquillity  in  the  practice 
of  unquestioning  obedience ;  and  let  society  submit  itself  to  consti- 
tuted authorities ;  "  PERINDE  AC  CADAVER  " — one  might  seem  to  hear 
a  whispered  voice  add  from  behind  a  mask,  peeping  over  the  writer's 
shoulder. 
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1531,  xiv.  215. 
Ammirato   Scipione,  the   historian, 

account  of  him,  Appendix  i.  312. 

BAGLIONI,  MALATESTA,  xii.  191. 
Bell  at  Florence  melted  down,  xvi. 

256. 
Bembo,  Cardinal,  letter  to  Clement, 

xii.  180. 

Berni,  Francesco,  xiv.  213. 
Betrothal   of   Bishop   and  Abbess, 

curious,  xvi.  255. 
Bibbiena,  Cardinal,   his   one  thing 

needed  at  Rome,  ii.  24. 
Bologna,  meeting   of  Clement  and 

Charles   at,   xii.   180;    Clement's 

second  journey  to,  xv.  224 ;  result 

of  conference  at,  xv.  240. 
Boner,    Edmund,    his    account    of  | 


Clement's  journey  to  Rome,  xv. 
235. 

Bouche,  Sieur  Honore,  history  of 
Provence,  xvii.  268. 

Bourbon,  Constable,  his  desperate 
fortunes  and  position,  v.  74. 

Brantome,  his  description  of  Cathe- 
rine, xiv.  217. 

Buondelmonte,  Andrea,  Archbishop 
of  Florence,  xvi.  255. 

CAFFAGGIOLO,  Catherine  at,  xvi. 
243. 

Cambi,  Giovanni,  the  historian,  ac- 
count of  him,  Appendix  i.  319. 

Capitulation  of  Florence,  xii.  180, 
xiii.  196. 

Cappello,  ambassador  from  Venice 
to  Florence,  xii.  178. 

Capponi,  Niccolo,  his  political  con- 
duct, vi.  98  ;  his  speech,  yii.  108  ; 
his  difficult  position,  xi.  163 ; 
tried  for  treason,  xi.  173. 

Carew,  Sir  Nicholas,  his  account  of 
Italy  in  1530,  xii.  182. 

Casale,  Gregory  da,  his  account  of 
Clement  at  Orvieto,  viii.  124. 

Casket  by  Valeric  Vicentino,  curious 
history  of  a,  xvii.  265. 

Castiglione,  Bernardo  da,  xii.  186. 

Catherine,  her  birth-place,  i.  3; 
errors  respecting  her  relationship 
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to  the  members  of  her  family,  i. 
15,  and  Note  9,  342 ;  her  baptism 
and  sponsors,  i.  18 ;  was  a  healthy 
child,  i.  19;  sent  to  Florence  in 
1526,  iv.  68 ;  early  influences  on 
her  mind,  v.  71 ;  sent  to  Santa 
Lucia,  vi.  97 ;  goes  to  the  "  Mur- 
ate,"  viii.  127;  her  walk  thither, 
ix.  135 ;  reception  by  the  nuns, 
ix.  138;  strictly   guarded   there, 
ix.    141  ;    her   education   in  the 
nunnery,  x.  144 ;  at  the  Murate 
during  the  siege,   xii.    185;   her 
danger  from  the  Florentines,  xii. 
186 ;   accused   of  sowing  dissen- 
sions in  the  nunnery,  xii.  187 ; 
removed  from  the   Murate,   xii. 
189;  insists  on  remaining  there, 
xii.  189;    taken  to  Santa  Lucia, 
xii.  190;   returns  to   Rome,  xii. 
194  ;    partial  to   Ippolito,  hates 
Alessandro,   xiv.   216 ;    personal 
appearance  in  her  thirteenth  year, 
xiv.   217  ;    various    suitors,   xiv. 
219;   leaves  Florence,  xvi.  257; 
her  ceremonial   entry  into  Mar- 
seilles, xvii.  272 ;  influence  of  her 
youthful  years  on  her  after  cha- 
racter, xviii.  274;  her  deficiency 
in  moral  ideas,  xviii.  275,  279 ;  as 
a  religious  persecutor,  xviii.  275, 
278. 

Catholics  must  logically  be  perse- 
cutors, xviii.  277. 

Charles  the  Fifth  contrasted  with 
Francis  the  First,  ii.  27  ;  his  reli- 
gious views,  v.  73 ;  his  conduct 
on  the  sack  of  Rome,  v.  75 ;  de- 
ceives himself  respecting  Cathe- 
rine's marriage,  xv.  241 ;  at  Flor- 
ence, xvi.  253. 
Clarice  de'  Medici,  iv.  68 ;  her  cha- 


racter, vi.   87,  91;    sent  by  her 
husband  to  Florence,  vi.  94. 
Clement  the  Seventh,  as  Cardinal 
Giulio  de'  Medici,    his    visit    to 
Lorenzo's    death-bed,    i.    8 ;    his 
second  visit  to  Florence,  i.  12; 
earliest  measures  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Florence,  i.  14 ;  his  cha- 
racter, i.  14,  iv.  57 ;  becomes  the 
guardian  of  the  infant  Catherine, 
i.  16;  takes  her  to  Rome,  i.  18; 
his  election  as  Pope,  iv.  56;  his 
policy,  iv.  61 ;  conspires  against 
Charles  the  Fifth,  iv.   62;  allies 
himself  with  Francis  the  First,  iv. 
66 ;  his  imbecility  in  danger,  v. 
77,  79 ;  his  dishonesty  in  private 
life,  vi.  91 ;  his  treachery,  vi.  93 ; 
escapes  from  St.  Angelo,  viii.  122 ; 
his  negotiations  with  Charles,  viii. 
122 ;  his  frame  of  mind  at  Orvieto, 
viii.  126 ;    returns  to  Rome,  xi. 
169;  his  illness,  xi.  169;  his  in- 
tentions with  regard  to  Florence, 
xii.  177;    his  cruelty,  xiii.  199, 
201 ;  and  hatred  of  Florence,  xiii. 
196,  199;  his  falsehood  and  cun- 
ning, xiii.  199 ;  goes  to  Bologna  a 
second  time,  xv.  226 ;  his  dread 
of  a  council,  xv.  227 ;  dies,  xvii. 
260 ;  insults  to  his  corpse,  xviii. 
279. 
Clerk,  Bishop  of  Bath,  his  account 

of  the  sack  of  Rome,  v.  80. 
Conclave  which  elected  Adrian  the 

Sixth,  iii.  43. 

Convent  education  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  x.  143;  convent  life,  its 
effect  on  Catherine,  x.  157. 
Cornaro,   Cardinal,  banquet    given 

by,  iii.  50. 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  i.  3. 
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Council,  the  great,  at  Florence,  vii. 

102 ;  general,  of  the  church,  dread 

of,  at  Home,  xv.  227. 
Cybo,  Archbishop,  his  conspiracy, 

xiv.  213  ;  and  imprisonment,  xiv. 

215. 

EMPIRE,  holy  Roman,  rivalry  for, 
between  Charles  the  Fifth  and 
Francis  the  First,  ii.  27. 

England  deemed  by  Italian  politi- 
cians of  the  sixteenth  century  too 
distant  to  exercise  any  influence 
on  Italy,  vii.  108. 

Eutychius,  St.,  translation  of  his 
body,  x.  151. 

FERRUCCIO,  FRANCESCO,  xii.  191 ;  his 
death,  xii.  193. 

Florence,  former  position  in  Europe, 
i.  1 ;  rejoices  at  the  sack  of  Rome, 
v.  83 ;  tumult  at,  v.  82 ;  revolu- 
tion at,  vi.  84;  prospects  when 
the  revolution  was  accomplished, 
vi.  100;  unfitness  for  self-govern- 
ment, vii.  103,  111 ;  alarm  in,  vii. 
107;  great  difficulties  she  had  to 
contend  with,  vii.  113  ;  increasing 
difficulties  of,  xi.  163;  siege  of 
xii.  179 ;  capitulates,  xii.  193 ; 
fetes  at,  on  occasion  of  Margaret's 
arrival,  xvi.  247. 

Florentines,  their  hopes  at  the  death 
of  Lorenzo,  ii.  39 ;  reckless  living 
among,  during  the  pestilence,  ix. 
137;  heroism  of,  xi.  161;  aban- 
doned by  all  parties,  xi.  175 ;  con- 
tinued firmness  during  the  siege, 
xii.  178;  their  violent  measures, 
xii.  179;  sufferings  of,  after  the 
capitulation,  xiii.  198 ;  disarmed, 
xvi.  256. 


Fojano,  Benedetto  da,  his  fate,  xiii. 

201. 
Francis  the  First,  of  France,  and 

Charles,   contrasted,   ii.   27 ;    his 

perjury  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  iv. 

65. 
Frundsberg,  protestant  army  under, 

invades  Italy,  v.  74. 
Funeral  of  Lorenzo,  anecdote  of  an 

occurrence  at,  i.  11. 

GAMES  at  Florence,  xvi.  247. 

Gavinana,  battle  of,  xii.  193. 

Gonzaga,  Frederick,  Duke  of  Man- 
tua, suitor  for  the  hand  of  Cathe- 
rine, xiv.  220. 

Grimani,  Cardinal,  banquet  given 
by,  iii.  50. 

Guicciardini,  Francesco,  his  cyni- 
cism, xiii.  203 ;  his  advice  to 

Clement,  xiii.  204. 

I 

HISTORIANS,  Florentine,  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  Appendix  i.  283. 

History,  a  pernicious  teacher  when 
suppressing  any  portion  of  the 
truth,  i.  9 ;  preserves  much  of 
less  value  than  that  which  she 
has  neglected,  ii.  22. 

Hunting  party  at  Rome,  iii.  51. 

IMPRUNETA  VIRGIN,  viii.  120. 

Ippolito  de'  Medici,  his  boyish  quar- 
rels with  his  cousin  Alessandro, 
iv.  68 ;  his  character,  xiv.  211  ; 
his  reluctance  to  enter  into  orders, 
xiv.  212;  his  attempt  to  murder 
Alessandro,  xiv.  213;  at  Rome 
during  the  Carnival  of  1531,  xiv. 
215 ;  wished  to  marry  Catherine, 
xiv.  216. 

Italian    struggle  for    liberation  in 
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1526,  iv.  62;  social  morals  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  vi.  88 ;  army, 
vii.  109. 

Italy,  state  of,  under  Clement  the 
Seventh,  iv.  59  ;  future  hopes  for, 
vi.  84,  xi.  162;  state  of,  in  1530, 
xii.  182. 

JESUS  CHRIST  elected  King  of  Flor- 
ence, xi.  166. 

LANNOI,  Charles's  viceroy  at  Naples, 
endeavours  to  stay  the  army 
under  Bourbon,  v.  75. 

Leo  the  Tenth,  his  difficulties,  ii.  26; 
his  mode  of  life,  ii.  28 ;  his  death, 
ii.  28;  his  greatness,  ii.  30;  his 
estimate  of  himself,  ii.  31 ;  his 
estimation  by  his  contemporaries, 
ii.  32. 

Letter  lost  by  Capponi  from  his 
pocket,  xi.  172. 

Litter,  construction  of,  ii.  21. 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Catherine's 
father,  his  last  illness,  i.  7 ;  cir- 
cumstances tending  to  embitter 
his  latter  days,  i.  8 ;  his  death, 
i.  10. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  his  noc- 
turnal visit  to  the  Murate,  x. 
155. 

MACHIAVELLI,    his    plan    for    the 

government  of  Florence,  ii.  39. 
Madeleine  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne, 

Catherine's    mother,    her    death, 

i.  10. 
Mantle,    miraculous,   anecdote    of, 

x.  152. 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Charles  the 

Fifth,  xvi.  243;  contrasted  with 


Catherine,  xvi.  245;  arrives  at 
Florence,  xvi.  246. 

Mark,  St.,  convent  of,  i.  12 ;  political 
feeling  of  that  community,  i.  13. 

Marriage  contract  of  Catherine, 
xvii.  259. 

Marseilles,  Catherine  arrives  at, 
xvi.  258 ;  conferences  there  be- 
tween Francis  and  Clement,  xvii. 
268  ;  ceremonies  at,  xvii.  269. 

Medici,  lineage,  i.  3  ;  position  of  the 
family  at  Lorenzo's  death,  i.  15. 

Monastic  rule  in  Italy  in  sixteenth 
century,  x.  143. 

Montmorenci,  Anne  de,  sent  to  Mar- 
seilles to  prepare  for  Clement's 
and  Catherine's  reception,  xvii. 
268. 

Morality  in  Italian  convents  in  six- 
teenth century,  x.  147. 

Moresche  or  morris  dances,  xvi.  250. 

Mules,  value  of,  ii.  22. 

Munificence  of  princes,  ii.  28,  xvii. 
267. 

Murate,  the,  ix.  129 ;  archives  of,  ix. 
131  ;  Catherine's  letter  to  the 
abbess  of,  ix.  131;  difficulties  of 
the  convent,  ix.  140 ;  mode  of  life 
there,  x.  145;  anecdotes  of,  x. 
147 ;  popular  at  Florence,  xii. 
185;  mix  themselves  in  political 
intrigues,  xii.  187. 

NARDI,  JACOPO,  the  historian,  ac- 
count of  him,  Appendix  i.  284. 

Narni,  fate  of,  viii.  119. 

Nerli,  Filippo,  the  historian,  his 
account  of  Clement's  policy,  xiii. 
200  ;  account  of  him,  Appendix  i. 
289. 

Niccolini,  Sister  Giustina,  her 
chronicle,  ix.  139. 
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Nice  first  named  as  the  place  for 

Catherine's  marriage,  xvi.  257. 
Nobili,  Antonio  de',  i.  7. 

ORANGE,   Prince    of,   a    suitor    for 

Catherine,  ix.  141. 
Orvieto,    situation     of,    viii.    124 ; 

Clement's  stay  there,  viii.  124. 
Ottimati,  or  aristocrats,  at  Florence, 

their  resistance  to  the  meeting  of 

the  great  council,  vii.  104. 

PAGANISM  at  Eome  under  Leo  the 
Tenth,  ii.  36. 

Pageants  at  Florence  on  Charles  the 
Fifth  passing,  xvi.  252. 

Palazzo  pubblico,  at  Florence,  great 
hall  of,  vi.  95. 

Palleschi,  or  adherents  of  the  Me- 
dici, in  Florence,  vii.  104. 

Papacy,  impossibility  of  reforming, 
iii.  46  ;  incompatibility  of  its 
spiritual  and  temporal  interests, 
v.  72. 

Passerini,  Cardinal  of  Cortona,  vi. 
85 ;  his  irresolution  and  pusil- 
lanimity, vi.  95  ;  leaves  Florence, 
vi.  97. 

Paul  the  Third,  Pope,  pays  the 
money  Strozzi  had  advanced  to 
his  predecessor,  xvii.  261. 

Pearls,  Catherine's,  xvii.  265. 

Persecution  and  piety  have  visited 
and  departed  from  Eome  together, 
ii.  38. 

Pescara,  Marquis  of,  his  conduct  in 
the  matter  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Charles  the  Fifth,  iv.  62. 

Pestilence  at  Florence,  viii.  117;  in 
Rome,  viii.  119. 

Physiological  inheritances,  often 
skip  a  generation,  i.  5. 


Piagnoni,  or  followers  of  Savonarola, 

vii.  105. 
Pitti,  Jacopo,  the  historian,  account 

of  him,  Appendix  i.  303. 
Politics  in  Florence  in  1527,  vii.  104. 
Procession  ordered  at  Florence,  viii. 

115. 

RACES  at  Florence,  xvi.  248. 

Rastrelli,  Abbate,  his  character  of 
Alessandro  de'  Medici,  xiv.  210. 

Renaissance  of  learning  in  the  six- 
teenth century  produced  strik- 
ingly different  results  in  the 
north  and  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
ii.  36 ;  its  effect  on  the  national 
literature,  ii.  37. 

Riccardi,  palace,  i.  2 ;  jealousies  of 
the  Florentines  respecting  Cathe- 
rine remaining  there,  vi.  98. 

Richa,  Jesuit  historian,  anecdote 
told  by,  x.  152. 

Ridolfi,  Cardinal,  his  picking  and 
stealing,  vi.  99. 

Roman  luxury  and  magnificence, 
anecdotes  of,  iii.  49. 

Roman  society,  condition  of,  during 
Catherine's  infancy,  ii.  22  ;  pros- 
perity under  Leo  the  Tenth,  ii. 
25 ;  provinces,  discontents  in,  ii. 
26;  intellectual  condition  of,  ii. 
27. 

Rome,  sack  of,  v.  79. 

Romish  church,  its  compromises, 
vii.  106. 

Roscoe's  history  of  Leo  the  Tenth, 
ii.  28,  34. 

Rovere,  Francesco  Maria  della,  vii. 
109. 

Russell's  letter  to  Henry  the  Eighth 
respecting  Catherine's  marriage, 
xiv.  222. 
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SALVIATI,  JACOPO,  xiv.  218. 

Sarpi,  Father  Paul,  his  estimate  of 
Leo  the  Tenth,  ii.  33. 

Savonarola,  his  execution,  i.  12;  his 
maxims  for  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, xi.  167 ;  preaches  against 
the  choral  service  of  the  Murate, 
xii.  185. 

Scarcity  at  Florence,  viii.  121. 

Segni,  the  historian,  his  devotion  to 
the  Impruneta  Virgin,  viii.  120 ; 
account  of  him,  Appendix  i.  301. 

Self-government,  requisites  for,  not 
possessed  by  the  Florentines  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  xi.  161. 

Sforza,  Francesco,  a  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  Catherine,  xiv.  220. 

Siege  of  Florence,  miseries  of,  xii. 
179. 

Sismondi,  error  of,  xvii.  273. 

Soriano,  Antonio,  Venetian  ambas- 
sador, his  account  of  Clement's 
policy,  xv.  228. 

Spaniards,  cruelties  of,  towards  the 
Florentines,  xii.  184. 

Strozzi,  Filippo,  vi.  85 ;  his  charac- 
ter, vi.  88,  xvii.  263  ;  his  political 
predilections,  vi.  89 ;  his  intimacy 
'  with  Lorenzo,  vi.  89;  and  with 
Clement,  vi.  91 ;  his  doubts  about 
his  political  line  of  conduct,  vi. 
94 ;  his  pecuniary  difficulties  after 


Clement's   death,   xvii.   261;   his 
trial  for  having  married  Clarice 
de'  Medici,  Appendix  ii.  326. 
Stuart,  John,. Duke  of  Albany,  xiv. 
222. 

TANAI  DE'  NERLI  clears  the  council 

hall,  vii.  103. 

Terrorism  at  Florence,  viii.  117. 
Titian  at  Bologna,  xv.  238. 
Travelling  in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth 

century,  ii.  20. 
Trevisani,  Marchese  Cesare,  picture 

of  convent  life  by,  x.  147. 

VALERIC  VICENTINO,  casket  by,  xvii. 

265  ;  Vasari's  notice  of  him,  xvii. 

266. 
Varchi,  the  historian,  his  opinion  of 

Florentine  public  men,  vii.  112  ; 

account  of  him,  Appendix  i.  294. 
Vasari,  anecdote  of,  xvi.   250;    his 

praises  of  Catherine,  xvi.  251. 
Venice  had  little  love  for  Florence, 

vii.  113. 

Vettori,  Francesco,  xiii.  205. 
Villani,  Francesco,  anecdote  of,  i.  11. 
Vittoria  Colonna,  her  opinion  of  her 

husband's  conduct,  iv.  64. 

WOLSEY,  his  account  of  the  sack  of 
Eome,  v.  80. 
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